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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
As pleader practising for sevoral years in the 
Southern Districts of India, I was enabled to got 
acquainted with the Nobility, the Zomindars, and 
Poligars of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and of the plaicau of Mysore. 
Tanjore, it must be remembered, when the English 
entered India, was under Mahratta dominancy. I 
have seen this principality under the rule of its late 
deceased Prince Maha Rajah Scevajco, and have also 
heard of its glory under the sway of the great 
Surfojoe, The condition of the members of this 
royal house while wearing the purple of powor, and 
now when divested of it, is remarkably striking 
and impresses the traveller with sadness at 
the memory of departed gicatness. With these 
impressions I have becn induced to write this 
pamphlot as a mannal both for tho guidance ol 
the ruling power as well as for the use and benefit 
of tho survivine members of the house of the 
deceased Maha Rajah Seevajeo, but I regret that 
brevity of time and scantiness of material will 
probably cripple its usefulness. I lay claim to nothing 
original. This work is a simple compilation lur- 
riedly put together within the space of three months. 
- Should the ‘work prove of any utility to the fanily 
on whose behalf it has been compiled, | would food | 


a, 


li - 
welf amply remunerated and it would be an in« 
ativeyfor my undertaking a larger and more com- 

Hee on pilation. Since completing this pamphlet 
L Itrré seen Mr. Nelson’s and Mr, Carmichael’s 
Manuals of the districts of Madura and Vizagapa- 
tam. I regret not having seen these works eaelier 
or I should have adopted their plan and design 


The visit of the young Rajah of Kolapore to 
England caused no small sensation; wherever the 
Prince moved, he was flattered and lionized as 
she descendant of the great Seevajee. What would 
she people of England say to the indubitable fact 
shat while the Maha Rajah Raja Ram of Kolapore 
was but a collateral and adopted descendant of 
she great Seevajee, the Princess of Tanjore is 
1is direct lineal surviving descendant, and has a 
jlaim not only to Tanjore, but also to the 
cingdoms of Sattara and Kolapore, de facto, de jure. 
In the appendix to this work I have extracted Lady 
Verney's-graphic article in Good Words, regarding 
the sensation caused in England by the visit of the 
Maha Rajah of Kolapore, a perusal of it will be both 
pleasing and interesting.* 

For the materials of the present Pamphlet I am 
indebted to the following works: Memoirs of ©, F. 
Swartz, by Hugh Pearson, Dp. D., MR. A, 8, the 
Gazetteer of Southern India, compiled by Paaroan 
anp Co., Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, No, 41, History of the Mahrattas 
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* Vide Appendix K, 


iil 

by Grant Duff, Hamilton’s East India Gazettoor, - 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts. Tha‘uast 
Days of Bishop Heber, by Rokinsorl The Lifo 
_%and Correspondence of Bishop Heber, and to the 
several printed papers of John Bruco Norton, wheoh 
Agent® of the Ranee of Tanjore. I have also to 
render my thanks to T. Rajah Ram Missar, of 
Triplicane, Madras, who, though often indisposed 
” during the progress of this work, kept his word and 
afforded me the services 1 required ol him in ils 
completion, To this pamphlet is attached a map of 
India, giving the British and Native Torritorios, 
and particularly distinguishing the Chicf Mahratta 
States, with an explanatory one of the Province of 
Tanjores 


W. HICKEY, 


Mapras: N URSINGAPOORAM, d 
Monday, 25th November 1872.5 
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NOTE. 

ya The reader will be pleased to excuse the un- 
systematic spelling of Native names ; no particular 
system has been adhered to. Should a second edi- 
tion be called for by the public, some recognized 
system of spelling will be adopted. Having, since 
completing the Pamphlet, been informed that the 
recognized form of spelling the names of the princi- 
pal personages on whose behalf this work has been 
ushered into existence, is as follows, I have cor« 
rected them. These names are,— 


Her Highness Kamakshi Bayi Saheba, Dowager 
Queen of Tanjore. 


Her Highness Vijaya Mohana Muktamba Bayi 
Ammani Raje Saheba, Princess of Tanjore. 


His Excellency Rajah Sakaram Rao Saheb Mohite 
Amir Rao, Consort of Her Highness the Princess 
of Tanjore, and a Prince of the Royal family of the 
Principality of Kolhapore. 


T have also to request the puyblic to excuse a few 
idiomatic errors that have crept in, the only apology 
being the hurried way in which the work has been 
carried through the Press. Any suggestion which 
may Hindp, Mahomedan, or European reader may 
be pleased to place at my: disposal will be duly 
attended to should a second edition begcalled for. 


W. H. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HED 


Tngre lies on the Sea Coast line of the Carnatic, 
in, the Madras Presidency, a district, once a mighty 
kingdom, and subsequently a principality, known— 
from the fragments extant of ancient Hindu Legen- 
dary—as the Chola Desum or Chola Mandalam, and 
by later and morc reliable researches, doseribed as 
the dynasty of the Naicks; bul in those modern 
days, it scts forth the strongost claims to bo consi~ 
dered a principality once conquered by the Malhrat- 
tas, under Venkajce, the son of Shahajec,.tho great 
Mahratta Chicftain of Satlara and Kolaporo. This 
kingdom was the Tanjoro Raj, but under the policy 
of annexation during ‘the vice-royally of Lord 
Dalhousie, it dwindled into a district, and is now re- 
cognizud only as the Tunjore Collectorate, In those 
days of superior onlightomment, whon tho rights 
and wrongs of the Native Princes of ludia have go 
ably beon handled by mon of official position, and 
having Indian expericnce as well as porsonal cha- 
ractor, we feel gricved to think that up to this date 
not a singlo pen has advocated the long neglected 
cause of the Principality of Tanjoro. She is like a 
violet existing in seclusion and sorrowing in secrecy. 

Our time will permit us to be bul brief, and we’ 
‘shall therefore, in the history of this district, con- 
fine ourselves to tho following interesting points of ™ 
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information, which, we trust, will bring into pro- 
minence a Royal Estate whose history lies as a 
mystery, hidden -within the dilapidated walls of her 
crumbling palaces.’ And ifthis effort of ours should 
awaken the sympathies of the English and Native 
public in the cause and condition of the pwesent 
Princes of Tanjore, we shall consider ourselvos 
amply remunerated in having done what we aver 
to be an imperative duty. It will be the object of 
this work to set forth, first, a description of Tanjore, 
including its productions, arts, professions, &e. ; 
second, its history, ancient and modern; third, its 
Mahratta conquest and conquerors; fourth, their 
protection and patronage of Christianity ; fifth, the 
rise of British power and its consequences ; sixth, 
and finally, a brief account of the present princess 
of Tanjore, of hopes entertained and hopes blasted. 


THE TANJORE MAHRATTA PRINCIPALITY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA, THE LAND OF THE ae 





THE EDEN OF THE ae A “as u ivy 
AN 
ee ae 
CHAPTER, I. Ay ig 
. _ 
DESORIPTION OF TANJORE, TTS PRODUGHONS, ve 
ARTS AND PROFESSIONS. 0d 
“ Largo, England, is tho debt : < *, Th Ke ! 


Thou owost to heathendom : 
To India most of all, whore Providence 
Giving thoo thy dominion, there wm trust 
Upholds its basoless slrength,”—Sou tunw, 

The ancient kingdom of Tanjore is siluatcd in 
Southorn India, and has always been reputed for 
the wisdom and good government of its sovereigns, 
the fertility of its soil, the industrious and pacific 
disposition of its inhabitants, the vastness of its 
commerce, and the beauty of its scenory. Informer 
days it composed a portion of the Peninsula which 
is tormod Dravida, desa, which was dividod into three 
anciorit kingdoms known as tho Pandeya, Chola, and 
Chera. The names of Cholen, Pandeyan and 
Cheren in the south aro as familiar as household 
words, and live in the memories of native logond and 
song. The kingdom which we have now to do with 
is the Chola Mandalem, hence the tille of Cora. 
mandol, given to tho Eastern Coast of Southorn 
India. 

From time immemorial, from the classic heights 
pl thed limalayas to the shores which kiss the virgit” 
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Soa of the South, the Princes and Itulers of this 
Province have been held in high esteem by their 
neighbours for‘their probity and justice, their uni- 
form benevolence and beneficonce. In all their 
transactions of whatever kind and character theso 
Rajahs have displayed such a rectitude as dbuld 
have been the result only of right principle, by 
which, it was consequently manifest, they wore in- 
fluenced, And so it happened that when the Bri- 
tish entered Southern India, and wished to settle in 
this country, their staunchest and truest friends 
were the Rajahs of Tanjore. Confident of the trust- 
worthiness of the English, the rulers of this district, 
with implicit reliance in the good faith of the Bri- 
tish, entrusted them with the management of their 
territories without any reservation whatever. The 
Rajahs of this district wera not intimidated into 
taking this step by any fears that they entertained 
of forfeiting their country to the British or losing 
it by conquest; it was merely to cement the friend- - 
ship already existing between them and their allios, 
At that time the State was sufficiently powerful both 
in money and in men to defend itself against foreign 
invaders, and to prove a thorn in the side of the 
British whilst contending with Moslem and Hindu 
powers in India. But instead of taking part with 
these native States, as one would naturally have ox- 
pected they would, and in lieu of making common 
cause with the foes of Britain, they generously 
afforded substantial and permanent aid to her Go- 
“vernment, and enabled them not only to banish their 


or 
“ 


“opponen " but to sctile themselves in this’ county ° 
in peace and quictnoss; and, in their gonorosity, 
making asmall provision for maintaining the dignity 
and position of themselves and successors, thoy 
handed over the remaining portion of tho countiy 
with*its vast revenues to the custody and manage- 
ment of their friends and allies the British, 

Such was their unbounded trust in the fidelity of 
the British, that in all the treatics that were made, 
ratified,and confirmed by the two contracting partics, 
the obligation to keop and observe the articles and 
terms thereof, is mado stronger and more binding on 
the part of the rulers of Tanjore than on tho part of 
the British Government, Itis rathor a remarkable 
fact in these transactions, and cannot but attract at- 
tention, that there is an assumption of a probability 
of a breach of treaty on the part of the Rajahs of 
Tangore, but no insinuation nor hint whatever of any 
such contingency occurring on tho part of tho Bri- 
lish. It is indeed a suggestive fact, and confirms 
the view that the Rajahs of Tanjore hold tho 
opinion that “ their allios scomed incapablo of any 
thing mean and dishonorable.” Notwithstanding 
such confidence, howover, on the part of tho Rajahs 
of Tanjore in the British Government and their 
promises, the Raj of Tanjore is now extinct; the 
Samily of the late Rajah regarded and treated as 
private individuals, and the British Government have 
stepped in as ultimus haeres and taker possession of | 
the vast and valuable territories belonying lo the tale © 
Sovereign of Tunjore. 


6. 

~ To revert to our subject. The country of Tanjore 

is statistically described to be 
: by far the richest and most 
fertile in Southern India. It is situated between 
the 9th and 12th degrees of north latitude, and when 
ceded to the British power, its territories were found 
to be bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, 
which separates it from Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot, on the south by the Sivaganga Zemindary 
(pertaining to Madura) and the country of the 
Thondaman Rajah, and on the east by the sea, 
having a coast line of a hundred and seventy 
miles, 


Description. , 


Most of our English readers have heard or read of 
the delta of the Nile, and of the delta of the Ganges, 
but very few of them know anything of the delta 
of the Cauvery, of which we will giye some descrip- 
tion. The delta portion of the district is flat and. 
alluvial, fly cultivated with rice crops, studded 
with numerous villages and groves of cocoanut 
trees, aud intersected in every direction by a net 
work of irrigating channels from the river Cauvery, 
presenting throughout the features of a flourishing 
country, South-west of the town of Tanjore the 
country is somewhat more elevated, especially 
about Vullum, where the Collector gonerally resides, 
and there is nothing that can be called a hill in the 
whole district. Along the coast a belt of sand 
drifts and low jungle protect the lands from the 
‘soa; but between pomt Calymore and Adrampa- 

ra 


s] 


en 


‘tim, there is a salt swamp of soveral squara mily 

No rock is provalent in Tanjore oxcopt latorits 

which is abundant in the high grounds near "th 

western frontiers, and is again mot with in tho e 

treme south. Ayvound Vullum are many beaut 

specimens of rock crystal. Along the southun 

coast a narrow and thin bed of sandstono contain- 

ing sholls, was lately found running parallel with 
- and about half a mile from the shore, and about 

two yards below tho ground. The stone is compact 

enough to be used for building purposes, Exten- 

sive beds of marine shells, consisting of the largo 

pearl oyster and other existing spocimons, have been 

found in many excavations south of Negapatam, at 
.. the distance of three or four miles inland, and coverod” 

with several feet of alluvial soil, and in tho so’” 

coast also, are found numerous specimons of 

kind, of comparatively recent appearanr’ 

delta contains some parts of rich silt, ° 

mediate margins of the river are gen 

with alight loam, but for tho mos! 

‘naturally ‘poor, and it is irrigation 

tho province such a scone of f 


Tho varicties of soil in, 





Soil, 


and yellow clay 
ngserably 


aw & 


Sy a) 
50M, 
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' . The climate of Tanjore is much the same as that 

; of the maritime Carnatic in 

, + general. It is a remarkable 

fer fact that: in these tropical provinces covered withe 

tf ‘water, asitis during half the year, miasma is wholly 

>* -unknown. The provincial sanatarium.is point Caly- 
mere, which may be said to enjoy a perpetual sea 
breeze and is a pleasant retreat for Europeans from 

the heated land winds. 

The agricultural staple of the province is chiefly 
paddy. You will also findsugar- 
cane plantations, gardens of 

“plantain fruit, tobacco, indigo, the Noonah or Morun- 
oe bellata, the root of which yields a good red dye, 

“sedons of the jessamine flower, cocoanut planta- 

3, palmyra trees, and indigenous cotton. 


Climate. 


_ Staple products. 


inland manufactures cloth is woven in 
. almost every considerable vil-. 

“s " lage,'and women’s silk cloths, © 
ton, wool and floss silk are also. 


Niokdayors take the lead, an 
remarkably — skilful . 

wlic works. There-is no 

“he mango, the jack 

, 2 oil is extracted, 

‘bout i it. The 
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Coast, ponies from Moulmein, betel nut and spices: 


from the Straits of Malacca. The native craftsmen 
of Tanjore have also been celebrated -for their skill 
and. ingenuity in “carving work, statuary, brass work, 


pottery, and jewellery. Cuttack, Trichinopoly arid 


Tanjore have always been noted for worknien of 


_ this description. 


Tis principal towns are Tanjor @, Combaconum, 
Mayaveram, Negapatam,Tran- 
quebar, and Munnargudy. 

In every country and clime nature, physiol nature, - 


Towns. 


‘has borne away the laurels of man’s devotion and 


adoration. This has been stamped upon the history 
of every nation, The Christian with his adyan- . 


~ tages of light and revelation looks upen it as super- 


stition, but what-is it in reality. All statue seulp- 


tured idolatry, all deification of nature, has a sublimity 


about it. It is the mind, the intelleet, the soul of 


_man searching after the Great Architect of the — 


- Universe and embodying him, mistaking the ereature - 


for the creator. eieg 
To our subjoct then. The most prominent feature 


‘of Tanjore is:its river, the,Cauvery, an oxpression 


which but feebly portrays its relation to the country 
- through which it flows. This province may be said 


to be not so much as watered, but indeed. as created: 


by its river, Its soil is not only. fertilized but de- 
" posited by the river, its manure being the alluvium 
_ brought by the periodical freshes, Its waters are 
/sweet and delicious, and even when most turbid. - 
“might be easily filtered. It is indeed the contre-and 
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.gole oxistence of its province. No wonder then that 
the river is deified and goes by the name of Cauvery 
Ammah, a feminine term of endearment, The 
origin of this river, as related in a work or puranum, 
specially composed on her behalf, is as follows. The 
Cauvery purana first gives the history of the iver. 
lis divine origin, its connection with Mishic 
Agastia, (the scttler of the Vindiah mountain range, 
the great son of both Mitra and Varuna) and its 
course through the eastern country into the sea, in 
obedience to the council of Agastia, all conspire to 
give it a character of surpassing sanetity Tho 
seizure of the Amirta, the produec of the ocean ehurn- 
ed by the Asuras, spread consternation and despair 
among the hosts of the gods. They invoked the 
great Vishnoo, the Lord of all. He had eompassion 
on them. From him Mohini emanated, Lukshmie 
at the same time sending forth Lopamudra (1 form | 
of Parvati) charmed the Asuras by her transeendent 
beauty and restored the drink of immortality to the 
gods, After having delivered the gods, she retired 
to Brahmagivi—where the sources of the Cauvery 
now are, and was chapged into a rocky cave. 
Lopamudra was given to Brahina, who brought her 
up as his daughter. Thus ends the first act, the 
scene (truePurana fashion) being laid in the heavens. 
The second act passes to the earth. Cauveri Muni 
retires to Brahamagiri, thore to give himsclf wholly 
to meditation on Brahma. He asks Brahma for 
children. Brahina—how could he refuse the prayer 
of his devout Rishi—gives him Lopamudra for a 
e 
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daughter, She in order to procure beatilude for her. 
new father, resolves on becoming a river, pouring 
out blessings on the carth, and alk the merils arising 
from this course of devoted goodness, are to be 
appropriated to Cauveri Mont. For this purpose 
she résorts to one of the heights of Brahmagiri and 
invokes Brahma, to give her the privilege, when 
turned into a river, of absolving all pcoplo bathing 
in the holy wators, from every sin they may have 
committed. Diahma of course grants this blossing 
to his daughter, Now another person appears upon 
tho stage, who is to control the future course of 
Cauveri Muni’s daughter. While Cauveni is still 
absorbed in her devotions, the great Rishi Agastya 
espics her, and forthwith asks her to become his 
wife. Though longing aftor the fulfilment of her 
vow, sho consents to live with Agastya, under the 
conditions, however, that she shall bo at liberty to 
forsake him, whenever she is left alono, Ono day 
Agastya went to bathe in the river Kanako, leaving 
Cauvori near his own holy tank, guarded by his 
disciples. Thus deserted by Agastya against his 
promise, she plunged into tho holy tank and flowed. 
forth from it a beauliful river. Tho disciples tried 
to stay her courso, she went underground. At 
Bagandakshetra she appeared again, and flowed on 
towards Valambooree. When Agastya, on his return, 
saw-what had happencd, he ran after Cauveri, beg- 
‘ged her pardon and entreated her to return and to 
"remain with him. Unwilling to change her mind, 
yet loath to grieve Agastya, Cauveri divided -her- 
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_self, one half, flowing off a river, the other half stay- 
ing with the Rishi. Agastya then explained to the 
river ‘half, which road to take to the eastern sea, 
enumerating all the holy places lying in the way of 
the new stream. Previous to this origin of the 
Cauvery river, a Brahmin Suyajna performedegreat 
devotions to Vishnoo at Dhatrepura,a spot near the 
fountain of the Cauvery. Vishnu at length appeared 
to him. Suyajna asked the god to give him Muktie 
(beatitude, 7. ¢., in the Hindoo sense, loss of con- 
sciousness, yea of self: individuality being the source 
of sin and misery) and to render him a benefactor 
of the world. Vishnu gave him Sujyoti for a 
daughter, and told him “she will be a bonefactress 
of the world and her merit shall be thine. Go to 
Agnihill, Kanake, a servant of Devendra lives there. 
Into her charge give Sujyoti and do thou attend 
to thy devotions.” Suyajna fulfilled the command 
of Vishnu, Sujyote joined Kanake in her medita- 
tions. After a while Devendra came on a visit and 
asked Sujyoti to become his wife, She promised 
to obey, but secretly she opened her mind to 
Kanake, and told her what grief she felt at having 
to be Devendra’s wife, instead of becoming a river. 
Both of them set off immediately as two streams, 
Kanake and Sujyoti. Devendra finding himself 
‘cheated, cursed Sujyoti and said let thy wators dis- 
appear, Whereupon Sujyoti begged his pardon, 
when Devendra pitying her, said, when Cauveri will 


appear you and Kanake may join her, and in her’ 


company go to the great sea, This word of Devandra 
6 
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was fulfilled when Cauvery flowed forth from the~ 
holy tank of Agastya. (There are only two streams, 
let it be remembered, which join, at Bhagamandala. 
The Cauvery runs under ground ‘for some distance, 
which is accounted for in the purana by the inter. 
ferenée of Agastya’s disciples.) Now follows a 
glowing description of all the holy country, In 
the eleventh chapter Sanake and the other Rishis 
ask Suthapuranika about the country in which the 
sources of the river Cauvery are. What name has 
it? they inquire, and what is the origin of the 
name? Whatare the frontiors of the country, its 
customs, its tribes? To these questions Sutha- 
puranika replics by repeating the account givon in 
times of old to the king Darmavarmah by the Rishi 
Dalbheya. The frontiers of the country are those, 
it lies to the west of Ramnadpuram ; (thithor the 
earth in the form of a cow went to implore Siva’s 
help against the Rakshashas who destroyed her ; 
her stony form is still to bo secon there, says tho 
bard. There Rama, to atone for his murder of tho 
Brahma, descended, Ravanah consecrated in Siva’s 
name the holy Linga) to the north of the renowned 
Pavasoorama’s Kshatra (holy land) three gaundoo 
(12 coss) to the east of the western sea; to the 
south of Kanva Rishi’s habitation. From cast to 
west it measures six yojana (24 coss), and from north 
to south three yojana or 12 coss. 
_' The river Cauvery is the main water supply at 
Tanjore ; and consequently an account of ils irri 
gational utility to the province will be interesting. 
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-T'he river Cauvery enters the district of Trichinopoly 
atits western boundary, its breadth being about 1,200 
yards from bank to bank. About 12 miles west of the 
town of Trichinopoly, the river is intersected by the 
island, as it is termed of Serungham; and from this 
point the northern branch assumes the naine éf the 
Coleroon, the southern keeps that of the Cauvery. 
The former branch flows on with little change till it 
enters the sea at Devikottah near Porto Novo, the 
latter, after entering the Tanjore province, is broken 
upinto innumerable ramifications which spread over 
the whole alluvial delta, and render it a scone of 
unmatched fertility—where the Cauvery separation 
takes place at the west end of Scrungham, a work 
of considerablo magnitude and importance was 
erected some years ago, known as the “ Upper ani- 
cut.” This work, though situated within the Tri- 
chinopoly district, was designed for the benefit of 
Tanjore. The southern branch of the river, or the 
Cauvery flowing by the town of Trichinopoly, irri- 
gates almost the whole of the fertile province of 
Tanjore, while the northern branch, the Coleroon, 
is of comparatively little use for irrigation. For 
many years past it had been observed that the bed 
of the Coleroon was gradually deepening while that 
of the other branch was rising; and the eflect of , 
the change was constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irri- 
gation of Tanjore. From the very commencement 
of the British possession of the country this diffi- 
culty had been fell; and oue of the ablest Engi- 


ia 


neers, Colonel Caldwell, predicted in 1803 that in- 
the course of not many years the Cauvory would be 
dry and Tanjore ruined, Various expedients wore 
adopted from time-to time to arrest the evil, but 
with only partial and temporary effects, and the 
consufimation foretold by Colonel Caldwell scomed. 
impending. At this juncture, Captain (now Colonel) 
A. T. Cotton of the Engincors, proposed an anicut 
across the head of the Coleroon; such a worl wags 
accordingly constructed in [836 and it has com- 
pletely answered the important end in view. Not 
only was the downward progress of Tanjore arrested, 
but signal improvement has followed ; the irriga- 
tion was rendered both more abundant and less 
fuctuating, and both the Government revenue from 
the province and the prosperity of its inhabitants 
have attained a higher point than at any former 
time. Some years after tho anicut ‘came into ope- 
ration, its cffect was found to be even too powerful ; 
the bed of the Cauvory river was being deepened, 
and it was feared that ultimately the quantity of 
water poured into Tanjore, would be too great. To 
avert this danger, an anicul or dam on a lovel with 
the bed, was constructod in 1845 acrogs tho head of 
the Cauvery. This provents the lowering of the 
bed, and by means of this and of the under sluicos 
in the upper Coleroon anieut, tho river is now 
effectually under command. Although thus built 
solely for the advantage of Tanjore the anicut did 
incidentally benefit Trichinopoly also. ho Laul- 
xoody talook is watered by the Coleroon, and -its 
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eprincipal channels being now taken off at the ani- 
cut, are better and more certainly supplied than 
before, The Conaud (Trichinopoly) talook again is 
watered by the Cauvery below the point of separa- 
tion, and thus shares in the benefit obtained by Tan- 
jore. The whole anicut across the Coleroorf, and 
excluding the sole or flooring across the Cauvery 
consists of three parts, being broken by two islands, 
one 70, the other 50 yards wide. The south part is 
282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north 
122, total including the islands 874 yards or exclu- 
sive of the intervening islands, the clear length of 
the anicut itself is 754 yards. It is simply a plain 
brick wall six feet thick and seven feet high; the 
crown being covered with cut stone, to resist the 
friction of the water and sand passing over it. It 
is founded on two rows of wells sunk nine.feet below 

’ the bed of the river, and protected from the overfall 
by an apron or pavement of cut stones from 21 to 
40 feet broad, the outer edge of which rests as a 
foundation on a single row of wells and further is 
secured as an exterior defence by a second apron 
from six to 10 yards wide, formed of large masses 
of rough stone thrown in loosely without cement of 
any kind, <A similar work of rough stone extends 
along the entire front or upper side to protect the, 
foundation of the body of the anicut. There are 
24 sluices, distributed at unequal distances along the 
weir, the largest being seven by two feet, which aré 
very effectual in keeping the bed of the river above 
the anicut free from accumulations of sand and mud, 
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“The sluices arc connected by a narrow bridgo of" 
brick consisting of 62 arches of 38 fect span and six 
feet rise, The piers of this structure; built on the 

,anicut are six and a half fect high and five [vot 
thick. The breadth across tho soltit of the archos 
is eigl# fect three inches, and tho roadway within 
the parapets six fect nine inches, The object of 
constructing the bridgo having been principally to 

+ Secure access to the sluicas during floods, and there 
being no great thoroughfaro across the river at this 
point, a groater breadth of roadway was unneces- 
sary. But the communication is very useful for foot 
passengors and cattle. The cost of this work from 
its construction in 1836 to the yoar 1850, including 
repairs, was about 200,000 Rupees or 20,000 £, tho 
extent of land influenced by it being about 600,000 
acres, yielding a revonuo of £300,000 annually which 
is steadily increasing, Tho lowor anicul is built 
across the same river in the Trichinopoly district 60 
miles further eastward. This work though stand- 
ing within tho Trichinopoly district, was not do- 

‘ signed for its benofit alone but for that of Tanjore 
and South Arcot also, more particularly tho latter. .Tt 
was built liko the uppor anicut in 1836, and undot 

‘the advice of the samo able Colonel A.T, Cotton. 
The chief use of it is to supply tho Veeranum tank 
in South Arcot, and to water the two southern 
talooks of that Collectoratc, Chellambrum, and 
Munnargoody. The grand anicut, as it is tormed, 
is a work constructed by a former Sovercign of Tan- 
jore,a Cholan Prince. Ii is of tho nature of a hige 
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“ Calingula on the north bank of the Cauvery at a 


point about 10 miles east of Trichinopoly. At this 
point the Cauvery*had, in very ancient times, formed 
an escape for itself, through which a portion of its 
waters returned into the Coleroon, here considerably 
lower than the Cauvery. The closing of this out- 
leb was necessary to the safety of Tanjore, when 
the irrigation of that province became general, and 
the grand anicut was constructed for this purpose 
in very remote times. It was quite successful and 
is highly creditable to the ability of those who 
devised and executed a work of thisnature with such 
very inferior appliances of science and constructive 
art as they possessed. It is of just such clevation 
as to retain the water to a height sufficient for water- 
ing Tanjore, while the surplus passes over it into tho 
Colcroon. About 10 miles cast of Trichinopoly the 
Coleroon and Cauvery re-unite and at this point 
where they run so very closely parallel, is what is 
called the “grand anicut.” This is not an anicut 
in the proper sense of the term, buta Calingula 


built on the bank of tho Cauvery, as an im.” 


mense weir to discharge over its top in high 
freshes the surplus water of the Cauvery, which 
runs in the higher level into the Coloroon. It is a 
very ancient work and was the source of constant 
dispute between the former Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Nawabs of Trichinopoly, for whoover claimed chargo 
of it, of course possessed the kcy of Tanjore in. liis 
hands. It is 360 yards long and 22 wide. It consiste 
of a mass of rough stone in clay, of unknown depth, 
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* éovered with a course of hewn stone and chunam . 
(mortar). On its castcrn end are 30 undor sluicos 
for discharging the accumulated sand of the Cauvory 

«into the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted by a 
brick bridge of 30 archos, cach arch of 32 fect span 
and a*roadway of 15 feet. Both the under sluices 
and the bridge have boon added to the work by 
English Engincors ; the latter was built in 1839. 

- Tho use of the sluices is to relievo the bed of the 

Cauvery of accumulating sand, by means of the 

scour thus obtained. The bridge is on the road 

from Combaconum to Trichinopoly, and is highly 
useful—prior to its construction the road being often 
impassable at Lhis point for days and ovon weoks 
togethor. The weir itself, like many works of nativo 
construction, has a serpentine form, and the bridge 
following this, presonts a peculiar appoarance. 

About four miles to the cast of this, at Covilady, is 

another weir, 100 yards long, crossed by a good 

bridge. A little to the westward of tho grand. 
agniont, and opposite bo it, the first groal irrigating 
channel’ of the Cauveory takes off; it is called the 

Vonnar. It is, in fact, rathor a branch of tho 

Catuvory than a channel, and irrigates about 300,000 

acres of land. Thore had always beon great diffi- 

cully in securing to cach branch its due proportion 
of water, the current setting sometimes on tho head 
of the Cauvery and sometimes on tho head of the 

Veunar, and allernately deepening either bed, so that 

“when tho freshes subsided, ono channel would be 


found blocked up with the sand, while the other 
a 
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“was very deep. From year to year temporary ox- 
pedicnts were adopted, but failed of any permanent 
effect, It was at:length proposed to build a low 
dam or rather a raised pavement across the head of 
both rivers, to keep them on an cqual level. This 
work was constructed in 1850 and 1851, dnd is 
altogether 623 yards in length, exclusive of the 
wings, which divide the two streams, and betwoen 
which is a large sluice at the head of a great irri- 
gating channel, The total length from noith to 
south is 2,100 feet. There is a narrow bridge on 
the dams, consisting of 48 arches of 80 feet span, 
with piers 10 feet high, and connecting the sluices 
which are lower in level by a foot than the rest of 
the work, and serve to regulate the currents. 
When it is desired to throw into either river a 
larger body of ,water than naturally flows towards 
its head, which can only be necessary, in a very low 
state for the main stream, a row of planks is fixed 
in iron hooks along the front of the dam in the other 
head; the sluices of which are also shut until g 
sufficient supply is considered to have passed down 
to sustain the crops, when the same method is 
adopted with the other branch, and thus every part 
of the cultivated land in the province of Tanjore 
may recelye in turn a full share of the ontire stream 
of the Cauvery. By these simple works the two 
rivers are completely brought under command. 
The dam is raised onc foot above the natural bed of 
the river and is founded on wells, covored with 
brick masonry ‘and cut stone, the foundations being 


at 


protected in front and rear by aprons of rough, stone, 


From this point the Cauvery pursucs its way-in a 
North Hast direction, till ten milo& boyond the grand 
anicutit throws off a second branch, viz., ‘tho Coda- 
murty,” The River when it flows on in a diminigh- 
ed stvéam just south of the town of Triviar, about 


80 miles from the grand anicut, throws off a third 


branch called the ‘ Arsillar;’ twelve miles further 
on, it passes just north of the town of Combaconum, 
and tivo or throc miles further throws off a fourth 
branch called the Voerabhola Cal. The Cauvery 
then, after passing Mayaveram a small streamlct, 
flows into the sea at Cauverypatam, 

Next to the river the atlractions of this province 
ave its temple Monuments or Pagodas, Tako every 
nation that has existed, Tyre, Phonicia, Babylon, 
Chaldca, Egypt, Greeco, Rome, where aro thoy ? 
their names as a nation and as a people have boon 
clean swept away from the faco of the carth ; but 
India hag oxisted from the most ancient of days and 


Psi exigts,—her people, hor religion, tho same ; hor } 


civil and social constitution the same, though divost- 
ed and despoiled of the purplo of power; and hor 
rock-built temples and hor planc-crootod pagodas 
live and look as fresh as when first the architoot 
brought them into oxistence. “Surely they have 
a language as well as a story of their own.” Tho 
pagodas of the province of Tanjore havo been the 
spocial creations of the more recent Cholan Kings, 
afterwards protected, embellished and multiplied by 
the Naik Rajahs. The great pagoda“ Tanjore, as 
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well ag its rock-carved bull, have challenged the | 
admiration of many, The Cholan Prince Karacala 
is supposed to have erceted them as an act of 
penance, as he was aleper. Our time will not per- » 
mit us to go into the fable; sufficient, if wo say, 
that this temple has a tower one hundred fecf high, 
capped by a block of granite which weighs $0 tons. 
The tower is called a shrine, and is distinct from 
“what is known as a Gopuram or tower, Mr. James 
‘ Fergusson, r. n. 8., declares this temple to be the 
finest in India. At Nagore there is a fine minaret, 
about 90 fect high. At Negapatam there is a brick 
tower about 70 feet high, The province abounded 
with Choultries which, when the Mahratta Rajahs 
of Tanjore held the country, fed all castes, creeds 
and colours indiscriminately. 
The leading towns are Tanjore, Combaconum, 
Mayaveram, Tranquebar and Munargoody, 

This place is 200 miles from Madras, and was tho 
capital of His Highnoss the, 
Rajah. He had sole jurisdit”™ 

tion here, but not elsewhere in the district after tho 

ceeding of his territories. Besides a populous native 

town, there is a large fort in which is the Rajali’s 

Palace, The house occupied by the British Resident 

is two milesoff. Many Guzerat merchants live here ; 
/ the total population is 40,000. 


This place ig 175 miles from Madras, and noxt to 
4 eo * * , 
Gahecdonte Tanjore, is tho largest town in 
the district. Its population is 


Tanjore. 
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upwaids of 30,000. The town is about two miles 
in length and one in breadth, situated closo lo the 
Cauvery (over which is a handsome bridge) and the 
Agsillar. Here the Session J udge once resided and 
here were the Court Houso, Jails, and other public 
buildfngs. Combaconum is considered ono of tho 
most sacred towns in Southern India, It ig also 
one of the woalthiost, not only through the large 
endowments of its temples, but because numbors 
of Government Officials of high rank fix their 
residence hero, after retiring on a pension. There 
aro 12 largely endowed pagodas, and the Brahmins 
form an important item in the population. There 
is a constant influx both of traders and devotees ; 
for tho Cauvery is considered particularly holy at 
this point. Tho surrounding country is of the pre- 
vailing lovel and alluvial character of the province, 
il is wholly irrigated, and is under water from June 
till Decembor, Tho taluk of Combaconum contains 
nearly 500 villagos and a population of 182,500. 


> This is a small neat town in the north-cast corner 
of tho district. The Cauvery 
(here a vory narrow stream) 
passos through the town. Tho station of the Sub- 
Collector was onco at this place, but now a Ilead 
Assistant is located here; it is 158 milos from _ 
Madras. 

This town which is situated on the sea shoro, 


was formerly a Danish sotile-_ 
mont. It was- ceded to- the © 


Mayayorann 


Tranquebar. 
a) 





Enolish on iayment. of a sum ot monoy i118 Bf a 


and was the head quaxters of the Collector, and. 
~ayheré: the records. and treasury were kept. Nega-- 


~ patam. was formerly. the head quarters. “The Col- 


- Iéctor, however, generally resides at Vellum near. 


1s 


Tanjore; during. the prevalence of. the. north-east: 
monsoon. The native name of Tranquebar is Tha- 


: . tangumbody ; itis 158 miles from Madras. . 


This 1 is a a of importance, among the - natives, 
from the great number of 


-“Miwnriat: oody: 
ee a Brahmins and Pundar ums re- 


‘siding there. ‘The pagoda is a very ‘large one, the 
east Gopuram being 150 feet high, Coloured cot- 


» ton and silk cloths are manufactured here. 


It was our intention to give an account of the. 
several forts and fortifications built by the Chola. 
kings in several points and positions, of the Carna- — 
tic, but, time will not permit us, We confine our- 3 


- selves to the description of a solitary instance, viz... 


the’ fort of Gingee. The fort stands on a stupendous.” 


= rock, and is impregnable by the ordinary modes of 


attack, The natives of India, who esteem fo fori 


fications’ very strong, unless placed on high and 


difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as 


the strongest town,in the Carnatic. The mountain 
a Sh OES Gingee has” always. been. deemed extremely un- 
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we healthy ; ; and it ig said, the French, who never kept: 
_- more than 100 Europeans complete here, lost 1 200 
jPering the 10 years, it was in their possession. 
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“Vizeya Runga Naik, the eo of Tanjore, in . 
1442. Tb was successively strengthened by the 
; Mabimeti ‘of Bejapoor, whd possessed it fronr 
1669 to: 1677 3 by the Mahrattas, who’ held it frony 
1677, when Hi was, taken by Seovajee, during a. stid« 
“den irr uption, into the Carnatic, to 1698, At this: 
_ period it was besieged and taken by. Zultikar Khan, 
the Imperial General, who appointed Rajpoot Gow 
vernors, who affected. independence, and agssumect - 
the rank of rajahs... In-1715 it was held by Saddet 
Ooliah Khan; and in 1750 was taken by su 
prise during a night attack by the French, under - 
-M. DeBussy. After the capture of Pondicherry, it 
surrendered by capitulation to Captain: Stoven i 
‘Smith, i in April 1761. ae 
With these hordes of Mohamedan and Mahratta 
| “armies, a large number of the people of the north: 
| west, known among the natives as the country of | 
- Hindustan, and also of the Province of R Lajputana, 
caine and settled in the Deccan and tho Carnatic. 
- Bhese people went under the appellation: of Para 
~ dasces which word literally means strangors,, They 
are the natives of Northern India belonging a 
‘caste “of Rajput, Khatry, Kayath, Jat, Banya, and 
~ Brolimins, ‘This last class wore called Puneha’ Gow- 
dah, or “the Five Gowds, one of the two" great divi-, 
“sions of - Brahmins, the other, division being known 
“AS ‘Puncha Dravida or the: Dravidas. The people in 
-guestion speale the Hindi or, ‘Hindustani languagé 
@ Decean, thé written ck 
gary. With the 
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ol the Kayath and Banya the above castes are fond 
of being employed in the Military Service of Go- 
vernment. Some of these have risen high in all the 
departments of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. 
The story of the Rajah of Chenji, or Ginji as 
English historians call it,is in the mouth of dvery, 
villagor. The memory of Rajah Jeya Sing, com- 
monly known as Deysing Rajah among the Tami- 
lians, and the interesting story of his beauteous and 
virtuous Queen are as household words, It is a 
romantic and spirit-stirring legend, the recitation of 
which kindles the flame of chivalry in the heart of 
overy native soldier, just as the sound of the Scotch 
bag pipe recalls the.memory of his highland home 
to a Scot in a forcign land. A class of bards 
chiefly Telugus carn their bread by reciting the 
story accompanied with the strains of a kind of 
guitar, greatly admired by the lower orders of the 
natives, It would appear that the Rajah of Chenji 
had in his confidence his cousin the Rajah of Mel- 
chery, who commanded a Fort on a hill of the 
same name two miles from Chen, and held a large 
number of villages in his possession, the capital of 
his small dominions being at the town of Desoor, 10 
miles from Chenji. After the fall of Chenji, on the 
death of the Rajah Jeya Sing by his own hand in 
a battle with Sadat Ullah-Khan, Nabob of Arcot, 
the Rajship of Chenji was overthrown and that of 
Melchery was greatly reduced, only about 10 villages’ 
being held-by the last Rajah Tejnath Sing as ‘his | 
personal Jagheer, and on his demiso a little more 
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than 40 years back his ostate was taken in trast by 
the British, during tho Collectorate of Mv.-Cunlifte 
to be ultimately restored to the proper claimant ; 
the Zillah of South Arcot, in Which this petty Raj 
is situated having come to the possossion of the 
Britésh in the year 1801, during the governancy of 
Lord Clive. The claimants of this Estato are said 
to live in or near tho village of Termadah not far 
from the capital of the Rajah of Jeyapoor; and in 
point of fact, the Rajah of Melchery as well ay 
the lamented Rajah of Chenji are but collateral 
branches of the celebrated Royal Louse of Jeyapoor, 
the gadi or throne of which is now occupied by ILis 
Highness the Rajah Sivoy Ram Sing Bahadoor, 
G.C.'S. I. The descendants of those who hold 
Inams under the Rajah of Melchery, evon now 
place their trust in the justice-and generosity of the 
British Government, and hope ‘that some day or 
other they will come in possession of their Inam hold- 
ings, It is a matter of regret that no Englishman 
has ever written an authontic nairative of Chonji, 
though in Tamil ond Telugu thoro are various ac- 
counts, both in prose and verso; facts boing mixed 
with fable, as is peculiar to all purely native works. / 
It has been stated that the native princes were, in 
general, inefficient rulers, and tools in the hands of 
their ministers and dependents; but occasionally 
there sprung up a genius, such as the Maha Rajah 
‘of Jaising of Jeyapoor, who at once combined in 
" his own person the virtues of an enlighlencd ruler 
and a learned politician, & patron of letters, and a 
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promoter of scicnce and arts. ‘Chis prince has hand- 
ed down his name to posterity, aud is even known 
to the learned of Eyrope for his inquiries and obser- 
vations into the Arabic science of astronomy. The 
noble mind and the lofty aim of this Hindu prince 
are best illustrated in the plan and construction of 
the beautiful city of Jeyapoor,—a city, which, of 
all others in Northern and Central India, is the one 
built upon scicntific principles. Rajah Jaising’s 
lévo of lettors induced him to invite pandits. from 
Bengal, Cashmere, Benares, the Dekkan, and other 
parts of India to his court, and to collect those 
ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
were almost lost to the country. The immense 
library he had thus collected, not only saved to the 
world the Sanskrita litcrary and scientific works, but 
latterly they rendered invaluable assistance to the 
exertions of Sir William Jones and Mr. Prinsep, in 
their efforts for the collection of a complete library 
of Hindu works in the Asiatic Society’s Museum at 
Calcutta. Many Sanskrita works of vory -ancient 
date on theological and metaphysical subjects, which 
had become lost sight of for want of study and 
reproduction since the time of Sanker-Acharjya, or, 
to speak properly, since the decline of the Hindu 
monarchy of Konanj, were found in Rajah Jaising’s 
library. Nor did the western sciences receive less 
- attention from his liberal and inquiring mind. The 
mathematical science of the Arabs and their astro-: | 
nomy were then known in India, and they had * 
received a fitting place in Jaising’s mind, The 


ays 


* pbsorvatories constructed at Delhi and Joyapoor by 
this prince, at “an immense cost and aftor ‘much 
labour, have been admired by modern scivntific mon 
of Europe, and they are a triumph of labour for the 
investigation of scientific ttuth, Tho great dics 
tionary ‘or encyclopeedia of the Sanskrita, Arabic, 

Ngrsian, and Hindu languages, containing a voca- 
bulary of miscellancous subjects, callod tho Jarising 
| Kalpadruma, bad also been compiled at his court. 
Asa Kshatrya and an offshoot of the great Surjya- 
bansa, Rajah Jaising was the only prince who had 
performed the Ashamedha Zagya after the reign of 
the Pandavas,—a Zagya for which tho IJTindu 
Shastras provide the highest morit, and which can 
be only undertaken by the mightiest of kings, As’ 
a soldier and politician, tho Rajah had always dis- 
tinouished himself both in the field and in tho 
cabinet of Delhi. His namo is still cherished with 
veneration and estcem. by the people of Malwa, to 
which province ho was appointed viecroy by the 
emperot of Delhi. But such mon as a Jaising and 
a Juswant Singh (ono of the Jadhpur princes who 
had many of the virtues of Jaising) woro nab com- 
mon amongst the native rulers. It may be argued 
perhaps, that the Government under which thero 
were born sueh men as Birbul, Todermul, Mansingh, 
Abul Fazil, Abul Fyozoo, and Jaising, must lave 
been paternal, and enlightened. The question may 

“be casily answered in the affirmative with reference 
to Akbar’s reign, in which five out of the abovo 
named gix personages, flourished, and the wurst 
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enemies of the Mogul government would even admit 
that thonarch’s reign to have been prosperous, But 
others, with -high, sounding titles, who sat on the 
Peacock-throne after him, not even the apologists 
of the Mahomedans, with a shadow of truth, can 


support. 


TANJORE, ITS HISTORY ANCIENT. AND- MODERN, 
THE CHOLA AND NAICK DYNASTIES OF TANJORE. 


CHAPTER II. 





“ Tull many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttor’d, unrover’d 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear’ id.” —Buyane. 

In ancient times South India was divided ito 
three dynasties, the Pandian, Cholen, and Saren. 
There is a minor division of them, according to tho 
language spoken by the people in those parts, viz., 
the Telinga, Canada, and Tamila Dasem or country. 
We have to do with the Chola dynasty, Jt is im- 
possible to fix the exact date of the early rise of 
this kingdom as thete are no records, but frown 
remnants of legendary works; a rogistor has beon 
discovered of its existence though not of its origin. 
We can trace it to tho Hindu Kaleoyugan and the 
Indian year 8. 8. 136 (A. D. 214), lis existence 
ag an independent kingdom is traced up to the 
Indian year 8. 8. 880 (A. D. 908) and we find it 


after this in the throes of dissolution up to S, S.- 


1879, (A. D. 1457), Trichinopoly is supposed to 
have been the first seat of tho Chola kingdom, and 
its founder, one Tayman Nall who is supposed to 


have been a native of Oude or some part of Upper - 


Hindustan (hence probably the name of its rock): 


a Re 


Wariyur (Ureyur) wa» his capital From the 
legendary tales which relate to the antiquily of 
Madura, Conjevelam (Kanchi) has been shown to 
be the first seat of its Government, and very possi- 
bly the superior position of Trichinopoly, and the 
advantages of its river the Cauvery,: caused the 
transference of the Government to the latter town. 
This of course must have been a work of ‘time and 
the consequence of many hostilitics with tho Pan- 
diau kings, whose territories in early time, ex- 
tended north of the Cauvery even up to the 
Vellar. But that Waviyur at one stage of its 
history was its capital may be presumed from 
the fact that one of its kings named Kolottunga 
Cholen, had au illegitimate son who could not 
succeed him, 1o whom Conjeveram was assignu- 
ed, with -a district round about it, occupied by 
wild and fierce tribes, ruled by a Prince called 
Adonda and titled Thondaman Chakravarty, which 
division of the district was*afterwards known as 
the Thondaimundalum, a small Principality whose 
rulers when pressed upon by the Chola kings, 
removed their Government to Arcot. In Ptolomy’s 
tables we meet with the expression Areats Regio 
Sora. Lists have been preserved in the temples of 
Triputy, Chendragiri, and Peramatore of the Cholon 
kings giving us twonty-threo of them. Thosé in 
Kondatore and Conjeveram give eighteen and arg 
supplerhehted with dates, viz. A. D. 214 to 908, an 
intetval-of 694 ydars, In the Vrideswara Mahat- 
mech, a Sapscrit'work, sixtoen kings are enwemerated, * 
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qhose names are Kolvtiunge, Deva Cholen, Sasis- 
gara, Sivalingum, Vera Cholen, Kerikala, Bhima 
Cholen, Rajurajandren, Veramanthandan, Krithd- 
verdhana, Vaya, Kanaka, Sundara, Kalakala, Ra- 
leana, Bhudra. These nantes, however, do not fil 
tip thé interval of 694 years. Tho onumoration” 
of eighteen or twenty-threo kings found in tho local 
lists, deserves a preference. 

It is generally supposed that the Chola dynasty 
lost its identity by marviages into the Pandian, 
during a period of 570 years. Corlainly imar- 
tiages did take place between the reigning familios 
of these dynastics, but thera is as much to stp- 
port the hypothesis, that the fiercest hostilities 
existed, and bloody warfare was the frequent avoca~ 
tion of these rival kings, gf which we have ample 
indications from extant records. Thus wo read of 
the Pandian Kolatungen killigg a Cholen king, his 
name signifying destroyer of tho Cholon race; 
again of the Pandian, Savuntha Pushana, marrying 
the daughter of a Cholon king; of Parakirama 

_ Cholen conquering the Pandian counwy. We 
might cile more instances but thoso will suffice. 

We have no authentic record as to tho date of 
the removal of the Cholen capital from Wriyur. 
Strange and legendary reasons are assignod for it, 
such as the profanation of a Munis garden, by 
stealing from it some sevantha flowers, thus inducing 
him to pronounce a malediction on the city ; again, 
of a shower of sand burying the town and dostroying 

+ Paany of,its inhebitants, which is moro pr ene 
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high winds and sand storms are common tu Trichi- 
nopgly. The seat of Government from Trichi- 
nopoly was ‘next removed to Combaconum. At 
Mayeveram, about 20 miles north, there are the re- 
‘mains of a palace and of a choultry corroborating 
this, The time when the capital was transferred 
to Tanjore, is not known; it might probably 
have been antecedent to the march of Cottama 
‘Nadama Naicker, to restore Chendrasakara, which 
took place about 8. 8.1460 A. D. 1538. 

We next notice in the Carnatic dynasty, differences 
between the kings of Tanjore and Visuvanada 
Naicker, loading to the transfer of Trichinopoly from 
the former to the latter. By the end of the 17th 
century, the Pandian lords of Madura became too 
formidable to the Cholen kings of Tanjore and con- 
sequently Tanjore invoked the aid of the Mahrattas 
against his neighbourg. Hkojee, the half brother of 
Seevajee, entered Tanjore, defeated his enemies and 
assumed the Government with the consent of the 
Chola Prince, as is established by the Mahratta 
records in manuscript at the royal archives of Tan- 
jore, Satara, and Kolapore. Thus commenced the 
Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore and ended the ancient 
Cholen line of Princes. 

Before we commence to give an account of the 
Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore, we would say a few 
words about the Naick Principality, founded on the 
decline of the Cholen and Pandian kingdoms, and 
by the irruption of Mahomedan conquerors. Vizia- 
nagarum was the seat of the Carnatic pgwer, and 
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“Krisina Royer was at the head of its government. 
He ruled twenty-one years, from A. D. 1509 to'1530. 
The Madura rulersinvoked his aid 1o assis) them 
against Tanjore, and the great Royer, sont his 
general Nagama Naicker to support Chondrasakara 
Pandiaf, who effected the desired conquest and kept 
the country to himself. This usurpation was not 
recognized by Kristna Royer, but on Nagama’s 

. death he permiticd the installation of his son Visu- 
vanada Naick as king, and thus commenced the 
dynasty of the Madura Naicks. 

About this time the Mahomedan powcr was 
spreading its sway in Southern India. The first 
Mahomedan army that crossed the Kristna was Jed 
by Kafor or Malek Naib in A. D. 1811, who carriod 

his conquests as far as Ramasewaram. In 1374 
Mojohed Sha overran the countries botween Vizia~ 
nagarum and Cape Comorin. Theso invasions 
swept down the Mysore dynasty. ‘The Moslems did 
not remain. in the south, and shortly after the mid-~ 
dle of the 14th century, the Pandian kingdom 
became tributary to tho Vizianagarum Royer. 

"Hence the rise of the Naick power in Southorn India 
and the dependence of -Tanjore on Naick influence, 

Following the history of these Princes, we first 
meet with the name of Krishinapa Naik wha 
obtained Tanjore as a royal gift from a royal 
hand. He is said to have laid the foundation 
of .the Tanjore Fort, to have collected large rove- 
nies, to have fought and won many battles, and . 
_ to have carved for himself a, kingdom. Ile ig, ¥3 . 
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said in his 8ith year to have abdicated his 
crown in favor of his son D'uninapa Naick, who 
being a bigotted Hindu, spent hts'time in devotion, 
and adorning the temples, Ifo repaired the temples 
at Virdachellum, Torunamalay, and Cocanum, at 
heavy costs, Ile abdicated his crown in fAvor of 
his son Atchutha Natick, who like his father, was 
given up to enriching the temples and making the 
priesthood comfortable. His charities were as great 
as his gifts. He abdicated his crown in favor of his 
son Ragunatha Naick, who differed from his, pre- 
decessors in that he took to languages instead of 
temples. He was the Solomon of his age in wisdom, 
and the Absolom of his time in personal beauty. 
He is said to have married a beautiful lady, the 
daughter of the king of Madura. By hor he had 
two sons named Rambudren and Vijiaragaven. The 
younger brother excelled the elder, and consequently 
the kingdom was given over to him, on account of his 
physical prowess and mental acquirements. THis 
elder brother was fain to satisfy himself with what 
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he got, viz, the territories of Terukattupully and , 


Pandos N allore, This Vijiaragaven Naick was the 
best and most useful of the Naick kings: he added, 
by conquest, territories to Tanjore, completod the 
Fort commenced by his ancestor Kistnappa Naick : 
he patronized priests, temples, and charities—-he 
built ‘the courtyard of the famous temples of Trivel- 
lore: he was wide awake, as to avoid being poisoned: 
he lived for a long time, having many wives and 


hegetting many children: and though escaping the - 


a 

cup of poison, ho full a victim to the stecl of the 
assassin. As the story goes, Rambudren* being 
envious of lus younger brothei’s prospority, con- 
spired jointly with the Mahratia Chicf Shahajeo, 
and fought against his brothor and thus fell the 
Naick” dynasty, of Tanjore. Wo uow come to lho 
history of the rise and establishment of the Mah- 
ratta, power in Tanjore. 

Before we close this chapter wo shall givo an 
account of the system of administration of a Native 
Governgent and the mode of working its different 
departments, To quote an author who has graphi- 
cally described it* “To enter into the subject of 


the duties of the prince himself, who as absoluto ruler ' 


of his state, occupios at onee the place of both the 
highe&t functionary, as woll as that of the Sovereign. 
The principal duties, which oecupy tho timo of a 
Hindu Princo in the early part of the day, are the 
daily performance of religious rites and ceremonios, 
commencing with" the gifl of a cow to a Brahmin. 
He then visits the difforent temples in and adjacent 
to the palaco, attends the placo whore tho Vedas 
are recited by the Brahmins, and thon engages in 
his morning worship. Thus passes the timo of a 
Hindu Rajah for upwards of three hours in: the day, 
and when he has finished, the physicians are callod 
into his presence. Amongst those, tho porsonal 
physician invariably comos with ono or two kinds of 
‘medicines which he had been ordered to propare the 
‘previous day; the other physicians in their turn 


* Calentia Royiun, 1867. 
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pr esent draughts, shurbuts, and other: ‘preparations 
in common use in the season, which are never used 
. but sent to the medicine room. for courtesy’ s sake, 


there to dry or decompose in. the phial in which 


‘they were brought. ' The European doctor who is 
~ attached to every Political Agency is also invaria- 
. bly surgeon to the Prince at whose capital he resides, 
In this capacity the doctor is valued: highly, and is 
applied for when there is any pur ely surgical’ case.’ 
Asa physician he has no footing in India in native 
society, except in the presidency towns where there 
are communities of. English- speaking natives ; gnd 
in a native court it cannot be reasonably expected 
_ that the doctor will find a royal patient to dyink a 
- fever mixture prepared by a Mahomedan -native 
doctor. European medicine for internal use is go 
“ much detested by natives of-rank, that even in 
medico-surgical cages the doctor who performs the 
operation of the knife is not allowed to give his pills 
to the patient, and if he: persists fi doing so at any 
time, lis medicine finds a place in the general medi- 
eine ‘room side by side with the draught of the 
~hakeem. 
-In the midst of as when the prince igen gaged 
in receiving rand consulting his physicians, it is not 


Pe uncommon that a Chela or a Khawas comes in with 
' folded-hands, and informs him that the minister is 


: waiting at the door for permission to enter. When . 
_ the order issues for his admission he makes his. ape" 
# pearani pefore his. master, 3 is made to Bib with the’ 


. physicians, and to join in their, conversation till the 
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signal from a personal. attendant” of the prince ix 
forms him, that the latter is ready to hear what h 
wishes to represent tohim. But it being the rul 
with native governments, and ‘perhaps with al 
7 governments presided over by one absolute rulo 
that af the time of the transaction of State busi 
ness all outsiders should depart, the physicians, wh 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversatios 
‘+ before the Prince, are unceremoniously signalled t 
make their exit. The Prince and the minister nov 
being algne, the business (whatever it is) is trans 
acted as quietly as a domestic matter between : 
yielding husband and’a prudent house-wife. Thi 
business done, the minister makes his exit, and th« 


es time comes for an audience with the court Pundit 


. and astrologers, who, one by one, make their entry 
with sanskrita verses and couplets of their own com 
"position in their hands, and occasionally with copicr 
of Purana and Upanishadhas. 
| . No sooner are these erudite but uncourtly por- 
sons seated, than each of them, eager to display hit 
_ own learning and genius, struggles to take the lead 
_. in the conversation, and to convince his royal aiiditor 
_ that pandit A has better knowledge of Nayan than 
pandit Z, or that astrologer B’s calculation of the 
last “solar ‘eclipse was correet while astrologer X's 
was wrong. And itis not uncommon among these 
honest. but. ambitious persons, that. they « are easily 
= enraged when their opinions are contradicted i In any 
- Rice question of Hindu jurisprudence or philosophy, 
- ae Suppayt their own arguments they would talks fe 
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hours togother with a tone and vohcemence only next 
to quarrelling, These pandits being Brahmins, 
have a kind of; license of speech before Hindu 
princes, which is not enjoyed even by nrinistors and 
‘members of royal -familios. The pandits being dis- 
missed, the breakfast is callod in, and with’ it the 
man whose business itis to taste all things before 
the prince sits down to his meal. This custom of 
having all eatablos and drinkables tasted beforehand 
is immemorial in India, and is a caution against 
poisoning which is not of rare occurrence .in native 
States. With thd breakfast ends the business of 
the moruing, and then comes the time for a short 
rest. In the afternoon, between three and four 
o'clock, when the prince rises from his couch, the 
time is generally devoted to sundry small matters, 
such as the taking of medicinos, giving ordors about 
horses, elephants, and carriages. Should any foreign 
merchant happen to arrive with curious articlos for 
sale, such as jewels, valuable diamonds, horses or 
elephants, he is admitted into the presence of, the 
prince at this time of the day, and his articles are 


examined and in many cascs purchased also. Then 


comes the time for evening prayer and the visiting 
“of the temples, which is generally accomplished 
within an hour after nightfall. 
"acted during the night. At this time all the minis- 
| ters and principal officers make their entry into the 
palace one by one, and are allotted seats in ‘a 
separate building; but no sooner does the prince 


The greater part of the State business is trans- - 


— 
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make hig appearance in the private hall of audichee, 
then the ministers are called in at once, and, are 
made to sil near his person according to their 
respective rank, the prime minister occupying the 
fut scat among the State dignitaries, Then the: 
judges are called in, the revenue oflicors, the fowadar, 
the commanding officers of regiments, the vakecls 
of different deparlments, tho officer having charge 
of the intelligonve department, the ofticer in charge 
of the treasury, the officers of the publie works’ 
department, and many othors Loo numerous to detail, 
who, in their respective turn, solicit orders for the 
business of their several departments, and these 
having been given, they one by one make their exit. 
If any foreigner happens te come for an interview 
with the prince, either with the object of opening a 
commercial agency at his capital, taking land in 
lease, or requesting employment in the State, he is 
introduced to him at this time of the night, and 
receives attention to his requost, or not, according to 
the nature of the question advanced. When the 


. business with the outsiders has been transacted, then , 


commences the private counsel with the ministers | 
on important financial and administrative mattors, 
which generally takes an hour, but in special cases 
vecupies much time, and even Jasts till a lale hour 
in the night. The conferring of Khiluts, which is 
customary in native courts on the occasion of con- 
ferring appointments, is also dono at this time, All 
business having thus been transacted, tho musicians 


and danciag women are called in, who divert, the 
° 6 . 
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company for a short while. The ministers then take 
their leave, and the prince goes to suppor. After 
supper the Kiss&éwala or the narrator of tales is 
brought in, and made to sit outside the Purda of 
the bed-chamber, and the prince lying on his sofa 
hears the idle talk of this man, who, as is wont with 
his class is often blind, eloquont of specch, witty, 
humorous, and having in his memory the tales of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and similar stories from the * 
Gulbakawli, Bahardanish, and Budramoonir. 

The above is a short account of the daily duties 
of a Hindu prince; but we should not omit here 
the mention of some others which, though not of 
daily occurrence, are nevertheless constant, such as 
meeting the Political Resident at his Court, which 
generally takes place once or twice a.week, and 
sometimes oflener, and the review of troops, of all 
arms and descriptions, ‘he meeting with the poli- 
lical agent is strictly private, and in it the ministers 
have no share. In this the British representative 
gives his advice and opinion to the prinee on’ ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Next to the prince, and over the head of all, is 
the office of the prime minister. This officer, as a 
rule, is a high caste Brahman or Kshettrya, born of 
a wealthy and influential family, and invariably a 
yelation of a high functionary, and a landholder. 
He must combine the virtuos of a politician, a diplo- 
matist, and a financier, and must be possessed of an 
amount of aptitude and penetration equal to his 


calling. Ho must be popular, religious, aad liberal, - 
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on. 
vaust respect all ancient customs and inslitutions 
whether of the State ov of the people. IIe w 
required 1o be of mild temper and sober habits, 
accessible to all, and pationt in every thing, An 
outward show and pomp in his house, carriage, and 
retinue, are also among the principal requircments 
of the prime ministor of a native court. In Ifin- 
dustan his designation of oflicc iy Moosahtb, which 
means constant allondant of his sovercign. Lt is 
not casy to find a man wilh all the above qualilics 
in every prime minister, bul more or less thexe 
functionaries combine in them some of the virtues 
stated above. As an instance of liberalily il has 
been said of the Jato Rawalshew Singh, prime minis- 
ter of Joyapoor, that ho gavo a reward of Ls, 100 
to a man for dyeing a pugri to his liking, and which 
was really the labour of four annas, His dhoby, his 
tailor, and other menial servants were all provided 
with horses and bahlas for thotr conveyance, and had 
grants of land yiclding a good annual income. 

The functions of a primo miuister of a notive 
court are manifold.’ Though there is a separate 
financier in every State under the designation of 
Dewan, the formor is always held responsible for 
the proper arrangement of the finances. He has 
the chief control over the judicial and the revenue 
departments of the State, and is always appeal. 
ed to when the decisions of the lower courts are 
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not satisfactory to the suitors. In political eor- 


respondence with the British Government or its 


‘local xepwesentatives, the prime ainister is ig | 
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gome cases Lhe author, and, in others, the dictator 
of all sueh despatches. In) the usual amicable 
correspondence, which is also kept up with the 
friends and relations of -his prince, the prime nuinis- 
ter is often the medium, and soinetimes the dictator 
of these epistolary correspondences. When he is 
an old and faithful servant, he is invariably tho 
reforee in all disputes and differences between tho 
prince and his wives, and between the latter alone. 
Tn former times the ‘prime niinister had always the 
chief command of the army invested m him ; bus 
the modern usage is, that any military arrangement 
mado by the commander-in-chief (who is called the 
Bukshee Foujor Moosahib Fouj) shall not be final, 
until it receive the sanction of the prince throvgh 
the office, and under the seal and signature of the 
prime minister, who is thus virtually the controller 
of the deeds and actions of the head of the army, 
though the actual command is taken away from his 
hand. The judges, the magistrates, the revenue 
collectors, the officers of the customs department, of 
the educational department, of the public works de- 
partment, &e., are all under the immediate orders of 
the prime minister who, with his coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over all the depart- 

ments of the State. 
Next to the office of the prime minister is that of 
‘ the Dewan, or minister of finances, whose duty it js 
‘to make the annual settlement of land revenue, give 
villages in lease, and through the Nazims advance 


oa 


money to the cultivators as tuccavi for the purchase ° 
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of bullocks and the digging of wells, The arrange- 
=HHeiib of the customs revenue, of the salt revenue, 
the sayer, the ferry collection, the taxes ujion quar- 
ries and mines, the collections from the mint, &e,, 
are under the disposal of the Dewan, who is also 
appealed to from the decisions of the Nazims in 
revenue casos. Tho duties of this funclionary aio 
as onerous and responsible as those of the prime 
minister ; and his office is by no oans loss im- 
portant than that of the laltor. 

Tho judicial department of a native governmont, 
although a model of our law courts, is slill au 
anomaly, There being no proper system for judi- 
cial training, the judges are recruited from the 
different departments of tho public service, without 
discrimination as to thoir previous training or 
omployment, Tho judicial dopartment of a native 
State, as the exponent of tho systom of ITindu ad- 
ministiation, mus, of course, be oxpecled to be 
officered by men who have sludied the Hindu law 
and jurisprudence, but in this inslanco lhe quasi 
legitimate claim of tho pundits is oflon ignored, and. 
the service is openod to mon of all shados of life, 
from clerks to military and revenue officers, and 
sometimes to privato individuals having no other 
claims to the offico of a judge than that thoy are 
jagirdars, respectable bankers, or favourite plysi- 
qians of the prince. It must also bo borne in mind, 
at the same time, that tle law courts of a native 
State still go under tho disguiso of an institution, 
the guiding principles of which are tho institutes” 
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of Manu and the works of other Hindu legislators, 
while the officers who preside over them are ag 
innocent of Ahitakshara or Yayyabalka, as they 
are ignorant of the simplest acts of the legislative 
council of Calcutta, It has been a moot question 
for a long time with the British Government, 
whether it has any, authority to interfere with the 
judicial administration of a native government, 
when such administration falls short of the require- 
ments of the present time. The philanthropic 
public who take an interest in the welfare of the 
natives of India, do now and then ventilate this 
subject in the nowspapers and periodicals of the day, 
but the treaty-obligations cannot be ignored for 
the sake of justice, which being a political question, 
is, as a matter of course, more important than its 
subordinate—the judicial. But the fact of a defi- 
ciency in the latter branch of the administration 
may, it is apprehended, prove injurious to the body 
politic, and destroy that political balance which our 
. statesmen so studiously try to preserve. It maybe 
argued in support of the neutral policy of our 
Government, that a certain stipulation in each troaty 
with the native princes and chiefs, has created a 
barrier to the march of the Catholic laws of the 
British legislators beyond the frontiers of our dis- 
tricts. "We do not mean to advocate here the ex- 
tension of the British laws to the territories of the 
feudatory princes, to the disparagemont of the 
solemn promises as contained in large sheets of 
parchment, bearing the seals of such - illustrious 
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personages as Lords Lake and Cornwallis, We 
contend rather for the adoption of a middle ceuise 
between the two extremes, viz, the letting alone of 
the judicial administration of a uative government, 
or forcibly introducing the English laws. The 
middle course we propose would be a slight pressure 
from the paramount power towards the organization 
of a purely judicial service with training in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws. The Brahmins 
learned in Shmriti, who acquit Lhemsclyes well in 
public examination, might be selected for Judges in 
Hindu States, whilst Mussalman Moulvis equally 
tested in Mahomedan laws,,might be appointed to 
similar posts in Mahomédan States. Now the 
question arises, Whether the British Government is 
at liberty under the existing treaties to oxorcise such 
@ pressure upon its allies, however wpolesome and 
disinterested it may be. Auy reader of the Poli- 
tical History of India or of the international laws 
of Great Britain will answer the quostion in tho 
negative, and no doubt, prima facie, the proposition 
would look like an intrusion rather than a friendly 
suggestion on the part of the paramount power. 
But every rule has its cxception, and the traditional 
custom of India proves it to bo properly suscepti- 
ble, beyond the least shadow of a doubt, to such 
, external pressure from the sovercign power, which 
"protects the mitior governments, and is their 
guardian and acknowledged superior by treaty 
rights. Moreover, when we see a slight laxity and 
- deviationefrom the original policy (although with. 
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the consent of the feudatorios) in the matter of the 
suppression of Suttec, Thuggy and Dacoily, and the 
general administration of the criminal justice of a 
native State, the unusual scrupulousness in the case 
of the civil justice is hardly compatible with the 
British name and its enlightened government. The 
Cindu and Mahomedan laws, both civil and criminal, 
in their original crude state, cannot be said to be so 
liberal ag the present laws of tle European countries, 
but their administration by trained lawyers with 
aid of tle commentaries, precedents, and decisions, 
of ancient Hindu and Mahomedan Judges, would 
bo preferable to the hodge-podge of all laws or no 
laws at all. 

The criminal law of the IIindus, excepting that 
portion which provides mutilation and other punish- 
ments of tortyre for heinous crimes may be well 
applied to Hindu States in suppression of the Ma- 
homedan laws that now obtain in them; whilst in 
the civil branch, the laws of inheritance, of evidence, 
of mortgage, of conveyance of rights and proper- 
ties, the relation between master aud servant, bo- 
tween husband and wife, and between sovercign and 
subjects, are as liberal as those of any legislature of 

, the modern times, and may all bo well applied to 
| tho present stage of society under a native govern- ; 
-ment. We will now try 10 see how these tribunals 
stand practically as courls of justice. Apart from 
their merit as law courts, and the mistake to be found | 
in the theory of their existence, they are, in general, | 
good Punchayets or arbitrary tribunals, presided over 


’ 
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" “by two or more judges whoso business il is to decide 
every case according to the established usages and 
customs ; and in points of dispute, whero the legal 
question preponderates over usage, the court pundity, 
are applied to for Vebeastha, and thoy in a body’ 
give their opinions, quoting the passages of the 
Shaktras applicable to the case, The suitors and 
their agents (the latter though not lawyers, yet go 
. by the name of vakeels in Rajputana), and some- 
times their relatives and dependents are allowed the 
right of pleading in support of their claims, and are 
carefully heard and contradicted after the fashion of 
trained judges and lawyers of our courts. In some 
States, where the expense of the judicial tribunal 
has lately increased with the increase in the number 
of judges, the laty stamp has been introduced as a 
means of defraying the expenses of this branch of | 
the public service, and to reduce the mumber of un- 
necessary suits that annually accumulate on the file. 
The criminal justice of a native State is dispensed. 
by a Foujdar and his deputies. Tho office of tho 
Foujdar is a reserve for Thakurs of influential and 
respectable families ; and when in special cages this 
post of dignity and emolument is givon to an out- 
sider, his family and social position aré looked to 
more than his merit as a judicial officor. Although 
the position of Foujdar of a native State corres- 
ponds with that of our district magistrates, the 
former enjoys more authority as a judicial officer, 
inasmuch as he is invested both with the powers of 


a Magistrate and a Session Judge, There being ng 
7 fg 
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demarcation observed between a commilling officer” 


and he officer invested with the powers of the 
session, the same Foujdar who trics minor cases 
would also try tases of capital offence, and pass 
‘sentence upon them ; and his sentence can be con- 
firmed or reversed only by the court of ministers 
under the presidency of the prince, for whose 
approval sentences on capital offences are forwarded. 
Appeal also-lies frota the decision of the Foujdar to 
the ministerial court, and to the ruler of a State him- 
self ; the chief civil court having no control or juris- 
diction over the Foujdaree court. The law "and 
procedure which guide the business of this court 
have, from a long time, been Mahomedan. The 
Hindu criminal law, as contained in the Institutes of 
Manu, has been superseded by Mahomedan laws, 
perhaps ever since the Mahomedan conquest of 
India; but before these States came in contact with 
the British Indian Government, certain of the old 
Hindu customs used to be observed, those especially 
which awarded light punishment to Brahmins cons 
vieted of murder or culpable homicide. -According 
to Manu a Brahmin convicted of manslaughter 
should be punished with the shaving of his head, 
deprivation of his property, and the turning him 
out from his land of residence ; but he should not 
be put to death. -In cases of adultery among 
females, the same law provides a system of punish- 
ment which would be regarded as too severe at the 
present time. It is therein enacted, that a woman 
convicted of adultery should be shaved of her head, 
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deprived of her nose, and being mounted on » 
donkey, turned out of the community where ,she 
lived. These anomalous proceedings could not be 


preserved and tolerated under a Christian Govern-, 


ment, holding the supreme sway of the country ; 
and hence the British Government was obliged to 
- recommend the discontinuance of these and other 
"similar practices in native States. Tho result has 
‘been that the criminal courts in the Rajputana 
States, being divested of some of their Hindu pro- 
cedures, without accepting in their place the penal 
‘laws of the British Government, have become purely 
Mahomedan courts, in many places, too, presided 
over by Mahomedan magistrates. 


The management of the police, being a con-_ 


comitant of the office of Foujdar, the same Lunc- 
tionary controls this department also. The polico 
of Rajputana, though not organized on the principle 
of our new detective and protective police, is still 
useful and efficient under propor management; and 
in some respects excels the constabulary of the 


British territories. In tracing thieves the Mina ‘ 


policeman has a peculiar aptitude or almost instinct, 
which is not approached by the Hindustani’ and 
Punjabi police, with all their improved system of 
drill and training: Mr, Montstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel: Tod have one and 
all deservedly commended the system of tracing 
thieves by the Minas, who, as a class of police-men. 
if adequately paid and properly managed, would 


excel all others of this branch of the service. ° The , 
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Mina will trace a thief, when he proceeds to his 
work con amore, through rock, sand, or water, and 
under the greatest disadvantages of rain and wind. 
Once show him the spot where a burglary, highway 
robbery, or cattle-lifting has taken place, and he will 
trace the perpetrator of the deed by his foot-prints 
to a distance of one hundred miles and sometimes 
more, Nor is the Mina less useful in other respects ; 
as a watchman, a single individual of his caste, ° 
when appointed to a village, will not suffer theft or 
robbery to be committed within his boundary, But 
when not in the service of any Government or State, 
the samc Mina is the worst thief and obstinate 
cattle lifter. In the principalities of Jeyapoor and 
Ulwar, the Minas are hereditary watchmen, guards 
of forts, arsenals, and treasuries, and. they keep their 
trust very faithfully.* 

The general management of police of a native 
State is on the whole satisfactory. 
_ The revenue administration of a native State is 
something peculiar to itself, and is an institution 
which has few parallels in modern times, The 
greater porlion of land in each state being alienated 
in jagirs and religious grants, the revenue derived 
from the Khalsa, or that portion of land which is. 
under the direct assessment of the State, is.the pro- 
perty of Government, and meets all its expenditure. 


The jagirs are of several kinds, amongst which that 
I hr 
* In Southern India there is a similar class of people, called Cullen which 
word signifies thief, His Hxcellenoy the Rajah of Poodoocotta is 4 Cullen 
hy birth and descouf-~Avrion, 
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given for military service is the principal, and is one 
not resumable by the State, as long as the service 
originally agreed upon is faithfully performed, 
When the Rajputana principalitios wore first found- 
‘od, and the country taken possession of from the 
Minas, Bhils, and other aboriginal pooplo who occu« 
pied it, the conquest was, as tradition goos, effected 
by military adventurers of the Bajput tribe, with 
" leaders at their hoad from amongst the scions of the 
ruling families of Ayodhya and Konouj. A land 
thus conquered by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiers of their own blood and kin, admitted a 
permanent right to the occupation-of its soil on 
certain conditions from tho beginning, supported by 
the Jaws and customs of the country. As a conse- 
quence of necessity for constant military aid from 
them for the preservation of the conquered land, the 
feudal lords received their grants of villages in jagir, 
in consideration of the dutios which they engaged 
to perform on an emergency, and tho number of 
horges they supplied for the constant service of the 
_ State. Another kind of jagir was the grant mado 
formerly as provision in land for tho support and 
maintenance of the junior mombers of a Royal, 
family who have no claim to the throne (which is 
always secured for the eldest son), but who being 
born of Royal blood had to bo provided with means 
suitable to keep their dignity and position, This 
latter jagir is also granted on the same principle as 
the former, ‘and’ held on the same condition as those 
of the feudal lords :—the supply of effective cavalry 
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horses and sowars for constant duty being compul- 
sory, anda main condition of the grant. On the 
domise of these jagirdars, leaving natural heirs of 
their own body, the son succeeds to the estate of 
his father, and his titles and honors, with the sanc- 
tion of his government; but in the event of a failure 
of direct’ heirs, and when the land-holder dies in- 
tesiate, the adoption of an heir cannot be made 
without consulting the native government, and with- 
out procuringsits sanction to that effect previously. 
In a few and isolated cases, the adoption is made 
without the knowledge and consent of the Durbar ; 
but it is not recognized, nor are the honors.and titles 
allowed, so long as the sanction of the Durbar has 
not been procured. 

The other kind of jagir is the assignment of land 
made for State service. Under this head are in- 
cluded the jagirs of the highest functionaries, as well 
as of the commonest putwary of a village. These 
jagirs are often hereditary but sometimes for life 
only, and they are resumable by the State at any 
time. The fourth kind of grant is that made for . 
religious, educational, and charitakle purposes. 
These do not lapse to the State on any account, but 
eonstitute a sort of endowment, and in this way has 
been alienated the greater portion of the land of a 
Hindu State. Inthe ovent of mismanagement of 
these endowments, the lands are temporarily re- 
sumed and officers appointed to superintend and 
bring their revonues into a proper state, keeping the 
accounts quite separate from the State Financial 
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“accounts. ‘The main sourec of revenuo of a native 
State, as has been before mentioned, is the Govern- 
ment share upon the produce of the Khalsa land. 
The ryot of Rajputana, who is a tenant-at-will, and 
not a permanent tenant like his brethren of Bongal, 
cultivates his land under a lease from tho neigh. 
bouring Nazim or revenue Collector. Ho is also 
sometimes a subordinate tenant to a zemindar who 

_ takes in contract a purgunnah or # certain number 
of villages for a certain period, generally not ex- 
ceeding three years. The ryot, although a tenant. 
at-will, acquires a right to the soil when it has beon 
cultivated by him and his ancestors for a long period, 
and is not liable to ejectment so long as he continues 
the same cultivation under the terms granted in his 
lease. The assessment of taxes upon the cultivator 
is generally made twice a year, in the seasons of tho 2 
two crops of Rubbee and Rhoriff, and according to, 
the value of the produce. The Nazim sends out 
Ameens to the villages under his jurisdiction, to 
estimate the crop of each cultivator when it is ripo 
in the field ; and after this has been made upon 

‘every acre of the cultivated land, tho share of the 
state is demarided. If the ryot is affluent, he pays 
it in money, if not, in produce, which is sold by the 
officers under the Nazim, and tho amount remitted 
to the local treasury. The system of paymont in 
kind is not a favourite system with the cultivator, 
nor is it profitable to the Nazim, who being respon- 
sible for the disposal of the grain, and realization of 
its price, tries to avoid this mode of paymont; but 
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tho circumstances of the ryot sometimes compel the 


revenue officers to accept it., 

Tho army of a, native State is composed of the 
three principal arms of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, and is generally officered by Mahomedan and 
Rajput officers under the general command of a 
commander-in-chief, who is designated Bukshi of 
the Fouj. The artillery is recruited from the Ma« 


homedan population of the State, and the infantry , 


from both Hindu and Mahomedans, while the 
cavalry branch of the army is mostly filled by Raj- 
put horsemen, partly supplied by the jagirdars, and 
partly consisting of men engaged on regular pay, 
Bosides the above three arms of the modern system 
of warfare, there are irregular foot soldiers in some 
States who carry with them sword, shield, and knife, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the 
name of Nagas. These forces are drilled and 
_ equipped, though inadequately, yet after the Euro- 
pean fashion, and are constantly: reviewed by the 
commander-in-chief,sand occasionally by the prince 
himself. As to the efficiency of the army of a 


native State for active military service, the question’ 


can be better decided by professional men, but to 
oursclves, as superficial thinkers on the subject, it 
seems plain that the force maintained by a native 
prince is a match for the turbulent people he has to 
govern, though regarding it in the European sense 
of the term, itis essentially deficient. 
Tho expenditure under the head of public works 
of a Hindu government, is a large item which the 
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financiers have to meet from the State revenue. 
The lump sum, which is annually debited against 
this department of the State, is mot expended on 
reproductive public works, but on such works as tho’, 
construction ef a Dharmashala, the sinking of wells 
in the vicinity of large towns, and the building of 
Bisraths in public bathing places on the Ganges and 
“ the Jumma. The excavation of tanks, the construc 
‘tion of reservoirs, of roads, and of passes, and the 
erection of pillars and columns in the sacred shrines 
of Badrinarain, Kedarnath, Jwalamuki, Kashi, Gya, 
Mathura, and Brindabun, are the favourite works of 
public utility with the native princes; while roads 
and canals in their own territories do not meet with 
the attention they deserve. It is a long established 
custom in India to construct public works in sacred 
places for the benefit of the pilgrims; and these 
have no doubt their merit from tho Hindu point of 
view, when the question is ‘reflected purely in the 
light of their religion, But it may be questioned 
whether the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
responsible agent for the comfort and happinoss of 
his subjects, ought to be allowed to fritter away the 
public revenue on philanthropic or religious works, 
the merit of which, according to his own -religious 
* teaching, accrues but to himself. In a social point 
of view, the subject has an equal share in the State 
revenue with the ruler himself, and after all the 
items of the State expenditure ave paid, the balance 
ought to be appropriated to measures, which would 
promote hie comfort and well being. This can only 
8 ‘ 
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be secured by promoting his social and intellectual 
advancement, by establishing educational institu- 
tions, and giving free and liberal instruction to th: 
unlettered ;—by constructing good roads for th 
lame, the blind, the infirm traveller, for. the poor mai 
who carries a load on his head, for the distresse 
widow who carries half a dozen children with her 
and for the wretched cart-driver who drives a pai: 
of famished bullocks, wearied and fatigued by th 
constant strain to overcome the obstructions of roc] 
and sand, of depressions and prominences of thi 
road, which hinder the progress of his vehicle 
Regarded financially, roads, bridges, and canals ar 
the pioneers of trade and commerce, and consequentlh 
the forerunners of wealth and civilization. 

The department of public instruction under : 
native government is another subject, which i: 
worthy of notice here. It is a notorious fact tha 
Hindu rulers are invariably supporters of education 
and are often unusually attached to men of learn. 
ing and genius who reside at their courts, An 
astronomer, @ logician, or a bard meets with that 
reception from a Hindu prince, which in other 
countries would be awarded to ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries. The Peishwas of Puna, and the 
Rajahs of Jeyapoor, Jodhpur, and Udyapur ever 
took a delight in the influx of learned Brahmins, 
who formerly used to crowd to their courts from the 
‘different parts of India; and the extensive grants 
in land, which have been assigned to some pandits 
for their provision, prove beyond a doypt that the 
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Hindu princes truly appreciated the merits of edu- 
cation. It used to be a custom in Rajputana’ that 
a Brahmin, when he finished his education, “was 
presented to his ruler by the court pandits; and 
after being publicly examined before the assembly 
of learned men and State officers, a title, approach- 
ing the meaning of the University degrees of 
*" Burope, was conferred upon him, and a pension 
- granted for his maintenance. The educational grants 
in native States are generally given in jagirs, and in 
few and rare cases, the schoolmaster’s bill is paid 
from the treasury. The general education of the 
people at present being simply instruction in the 
Hindu language, a Brahmin in each village has‘a 
Patshala of his own, which is supported partly by 
the State grant, and partly by fees received from the 
pupils and attended by boys of the Brahmin, Raj- 
put, Veysha, and Sudra castes, and sometimes by! 
the village Mahomedan boys as well. The educa- 
tion imparted in this institution is the reading and 
writing of Hindu, with arithmetic and letter writing 
But in cities and towns throughout Rajputana, 
better class of Brahmins study Sanskrita, and t 
Kshatryas and sometimes the Veyshas also ; whilst 
the Kyeths and Mahomedans, as in other parts of 
India, acquire an education in the Urdu and Per- , 
sian languages. These educational institutions, 
. Whether Sanskrita or Hindu, Urdu or Persian, are 
supported by the State. The pandit maintains his © 
bidyalya from the income of the land, which has 
been assigned to himself or his ancestors ; and the 
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Moulvi obtains the means of his livelihood from ao 
similar source as the Brahmin, besides the fees he 
collects from his pupils. In some States, schools and 
colleges have also been established for the study of 
the English language, and these institutions are 
largely attended by the sons of the nobility and 
gentry, who have commenced to appreciate the 
benefits of an English education, 

It will be a material defect in the execution of ‘ 
the object of this article, if we were to omit to men- 
tion the political relation of the British Govern- 
ment with the native States, and the functions of 
the British representatives who reside at the court 
of Rajputana princes. But before entering into 
the details of this subject, it zhust be stated in 
justice to the political officers, that the outside pub- 
lic who occasionally talk and write upon the subject, 
greatly underrate the duties and responsibilities 
of our political agents, which, if impartially judged 
and carefully enquired into on the spot, would be 
found as onerous and delicate as those of any office 
in India. And, perhaps, no branch of the public. 
service requires the exercise of so much tact, or 
entails so great a trial of temper and judgment, as 
the situation of a political officer in a native State. 
The British Government, as paramount power in 
India and amongst its protected allies of Rajputana, 
deemed it necessary, on the first conclusion of trea-' - 
ties with the native powers, to appoint a British 
officer in each State as the medium of communica- 

tion between the Supreme Governmend and: its’ 
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fetdatories ; as the friend and disintcrested adviser 
of the latter, and a chock against tho intrigues and 
machinations of the courtiers and;nobles by whom 
they are eurrounded. It has been said above that 
the duties of a political officer are both onerous and 
delicate ; that they are not casy is proved by the 
failure of many men of undoubted ability who have 
been engaged on political missions. May we state 
what, in our opinion, has constituted the cause of 
such failure ? 

May not the reason be, that a British political 
officer in his mission to an Asiatic court is guided 
by his christian impulses of right and wrong; his 
cherished notions and convictions of the law of 
nations, the rights of sovereigns and princes, and 
the duties and responsibilities of a plenipotentiary 
as taught in the European school of politics;— 
whilst the intrigues of the Asiatic courtiers, the one- 
sided policy of its rulers, and the nonfulfilmont of 
their pledges and promises, set at naught all the 
tact and ingenuity of the British politicals? The 
Indian public ; meanwhile, always impatient for a 
speedy and successful termination of a foreign policy,. 
weighs the acts of a diplomatist in the scale of hope, 
which ‘ever longs for success, and is never accustomed 
to receive in its balance the reverse of its wishes, 
- however impracticable the final issue of it may be. 
The position of a public functionary in « diplomatic 
capacity in India is more delicate than it is in 
Europe. His situation becomes doubly difficult: 
we his ¢leeds and actions become the subject. af: 
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public ciiticism. These remarks do not apply to the 
Rajputana politicals, who, as British agents deputed 
to inland protected States, guide the helm of their 
respective ships in.a calm and untroubled sea, un- 
accustomed to the waves and storms which hazarded 
the political yessel of a Macnaghten or a Malcolm, 
But peaceful as the mission of a Rajputana poli- 
tical is, it is not devoid of the interest which at- 
taches itself to similar functions in other countries * 
of the world, nor does it demand the less exercise 
of discretion and judgment, than is necessary in the 
remote allied States, and never do the actions of 
these officars escape public comment, when they 
commit the least error in the discharge of their 
duties. But it may be inquired, what are the main 
duties of our Rajputana political agents, and how 
far have they succeeded in the performance of them ? 
We would reply that a political agent in a Raj- 
putana State, has manifold duties to perform. He 
is the president of the court of vakeels, established 
for the purpose of deciding cases of interjurisdic- 
tional disputes : he is the channel of communication . 
between the British Government and the native 
prince, and the adviser of the latter in the adminis- 
tration of his State: he is also the referee in all 
differences between the chief and his nobles and 
courtiers. In his capacity of president of the court - 
of vakeels, he has to decide a large number of cases 
annually, and this alone is enough to occupy the 
time of an active and intelligent officer. » Although 
aided by"his coadjutors, the native vakeels of the 
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"different States, the political, agent is the soul and 
substance of this court; without his constant super- 
vision it would become corrupt and stagnant like 
other institutions in the hands of the natives. As 
the medium of communication between the nativé 
government and the Viceroy and his local represen- 
tative, the agent of the Governor General, the ° 
political agent has to conduct a large amount of cor- 

- respondence daily both in English and Vernacular. 
In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, he has 
to pay one or more State visits to him in a week, 
besides the weekly or fortnightly inspection of the 

Jail and the Educational Institutions. I1is house is 

a regular thoroughfare from early morning to four 
o’clock in the evening, and men of all sections of 
native society, and of all shades of life, resort to him 
for advice and assistance in their respective affairs. 
It has almost grown to be a fashion among the 
gentry of Rajputana to keep up a constant inter- 
course with the British representative ; and for this 
reason, many Thakurs, and others, resort to the house 
of the political agent, even for matters of no great 
moment. The prince himself encroaches much upon 
the time of the political agent, by constantly send- 
ing for him, and asking his opinion and advice in 
almost every measure which he undertakes for the 
administration of his State. This increased con- 
fidence of the people and their chief in the advice 
of the British agent, reveals to us a state of things 
which could at the outset scarcely have been hoped 
for; which even the originators of the policy of 
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appointing political officers in native States, did not, 
perhaps, fully anticipate at the time, It is highly 
eratifying to sec that a Rajput prince, whose ances- 
tors studiously avoided the advent of the Mahome- 
dan dignitaries and princes of the blood of the 
house of Delhi into their territories, even on the 
occasion of hunting oxcursions, does, of his free will 
and accord, invite the agent of the Goverrior Gene- 
ral to his court; and when that officer’s time is 
occupicd with other more important business, that 
the prince himself should travel miles from his own 
territory for an interview with him, and candidly 
ask his advice on State matters. 1t can be easily 
inferred from the above how it tends to the ad- 
vantage of the Ilindu princes, and the credit of the 
British name and the British Government that such 
appointments should be well filled. ‘We have often 
heard many old and thoughtful Rajputs remark, that 
the integrity and the sense of responsibility of the 
British officers are the grounds of the stability of 
the British Empire in the East, and the source of 
the prospority and advancement of thenation. The , 
political agent renders an invaluable service to a 
native State whon the prince is a minor, and the 
administration of the Government is conducted by 
a regency council under his directions. In this 
instance many an officer has given English educa- 
tion to the minor princes, established English 
schools in their States, and greatly reformed their 
judicial and revenue administrative system, a service 
which has been duly appreciated by thg princes 
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themselves, when they have arrived at the age of 
discretion, and taken in their own hands the reins 
of Government. 

The general administration of & native govern- 
ment, for the last thirty years, has assumed a sober- 
and enlightened tone, theoretically, not far behind 
that ef an ordinary civilized modern State. Whe- 
- ther we look at its revenue system, or its judicial 
_ courts, its police, or its army, we find everywhere 
traces of system and order based upon the laws and 
customs of the country, and evincing a good ad- 
ministration, Whether we look to the flourishing 
shop of the bunnia, the well cultivated field of the 
ryot, or the beautifully planted garden of the mali, 
our eye meets everywhere marks of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people.” In cities and towns, 
in the midst of squares, and bazaars, the banker sits 
with the same ease and contentment of mind with 
his iron chest loaded with gold and silver coins and 
his writing box containing cheques, notes, drafts, 
and hundies, as he would do in the British cities of 
Delhi and Agra. The confectioner has the same 
flourishing and attractive shop as his brethren of 
Benares and Allahabad, and the artizan prods 
the same fancy articles as the members of his craft 
in other parts of the country, The carpenter works - 
with his chisel with the same independence of spirit, 
as his race throughout India; and the blacksmith 
beats his anvil, and sings his ballad, in a mood of 

mind equally expressive of happiness and content- 


ment. In a word, security of life and property in — 
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a native State is not less than it is in the British 
districts ; and forced labour is to the full as restricted 
in the one as in the other. The feudal lords in the 
districts, and the officers and ministers in the seat 
-of Government, who, in former times, often lived 
at variance with their prince, now execute his orders 
and mandates with a care and punctuality indica- 
tive of a thorough spirit of discipline. - The money - 
lender, who in olden times used to oppress, torture, . 
enslave, and sell his insolvent debtor, has been 
taught to realize his money by the legitimate means 
of the civil court. The criminal, who, sixty years 
ago, if convicted of a crime, would have lost some 
of his limbs, now obtains food and clothing within 
the precincts of a Jail, as well as medicine and 
medical attendance when the state of his health 
requires it. The administration of a Hindu prince 
has likewise its other phase, which in some respects 
is so mild and humane that it excels all the theory 
of humanity of a Christian Government. The poor 
and the infirm, the lame and the blind, obtain fall 
subsistence from the State alms-houses, and the 
widows and orphans of respectable but destitute 
fdlitlics are provided with the means of living from 
the publictreasury. The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with so unceremoniously as under the British laws, 
nor is he at once ousted from his field as in the 
British provinces under the permanent settlement. 

It may be asked, perhaps, how this change for the 
better administration of a natiye State has come’on 
so suddenly and within so short a period. The 
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question may be at once answered by a few com- 
prehensive sentences ; first, by the able supervision 
of our political officers ; secondly, by the oxample 
of the liberal administration of the British districts 
which environ the protected States on all sidos; 
thirdly, by the gradual infusion of a better morale 
into the minds of our Hindu princes themselves, 
partly by English education, and partly by inter- 
course with British officers and other foreigners ; 
and lastly, by the fostering care of that paternal 
Government, which for India’s good, holds the para- 
mount sway of the empire from the Khyber Pass to 
Adam’s Bridge. The present generation is some- 
what inclined to the idea of constant change and 
radical reform. “Whilst admitting the principle of 
effecting progressive but gradual improvements in the 
system of native administration—for progress to be 
permanent must be gradual,—we €nscientiously 
believe that tt is of all things most necessary that the 
existing relation of the natiwe States with the para- 
mount power should continue, as it is, without inter- 
suption ; for it is by virtue of the connemion as tt now 
exists, that the Hindu princes will appreciate more 
and more the social, moral, and political benefits Which 
they derive by an alliance with the representative in 
Asia of European civilizotion, and that they will be 
kept in constant remembrance of the duties and 
responsibilities with which it has pleased the Great 
Dispenser of events to entrust them.” 
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TANJORE, HS MAHRATTA CONQUEST AND 
CONQUERORS. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ From the Ranas of Oheitore sprang the Ranas of Oudepoor, 
universally admitted to be the oldest family in Hindoostan ; 
and from them, according to the legend quoted, it is pre- 
tended that the founder of the Mahratta nation, as hitherto 
known to us, drew his lineage. —Gnrant Durr. 

Or the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore we have no 
authentic records. It lasted about 176 years. The 
Princes of this line trace their origin to Shahjee the 
Great. The Mahrattas first established themselves 
as a leading power at Satara and Kolapore on the 
‘Western coagt, and subsequently at Tanjore on the 
Eastern coast. It will be seen that a close connec- 
tion was kept up by these Principalities by marriages 
of the two royal houses, The Princes of Tanjore 
marrying the daughters of the Chiefs’ of eetare 
and Kolapore. 

The hardy warriors of the western mountains, 
when they settled down on the quiet plains of the 
south, had no enemies to contend against. The 
country they obtained, through easy treachery, they 
had a wealthy people to rule over and a rich pro- 
‘ vince to support them, and in process of time they 
sunk into listlessness and luxury. : 





1 History of the Mahyattas, Vol, I. p. 19, 209 
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"Lo go back to their history a little’ The first 
Mahratta chief of note was Shahjee the Great, “who 
had founded a kingdom on the western coast of 
Hindustan, and extending his territorial jurisdic. 
tion, entered the Carnatic in A. D. 1637. THe was 
married to Jeejee Bye, the daughter of Lookhjee 
Jadow Row, by whom he had two sons, Sumbhajee 

‘ and Seevjee. 

- The principal Mahratta chief in the service of the 
Ahmednugur State was Jadow Rao, Deshmookh of 
Sindkheir, supposed with much probability to have 
been a descendant of the Rajah of D@agurh. No 
Maharatta family was ‘so ‘powerful as the Jadows, 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, in the end of the sixteenth 
century, held a Jagheer, under the Nizam Shahee 
government, for the support of ton thousand horse, 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta family, 
surnamed Bhonslay, which first rose into notice 
under the Ahmednuggur government. They are said 
to have held several Patelships ; but their principal 
residence was at the village of Verole, near Dowlut- 
abad. Babjee’ Bhonslay had tgvo sons, the elder), 
named Mallojee, and the younger , Wittoojee, 
Mallojee was early married to Deepa By, the sister 
.of Wungojee, or Jugpal Rao Naick Nimbalkur, 
Deshmookh of Phultun. At the age of twenty-' 
five, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao, he was entertained in the service of 
Mortiza Nizam Sha, with a small party of horse, of 
which he was the proprietor. He had no children 


Ps 1 Duff's Mabratta History, a 
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for many years, which is considered a great misfor- 
tune’among Hindus. He was a rigid votary of the 
deity Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, 
of Tooljapoor, was the Koolswamy of his family; 


- but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 


* 


an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or ‘peer, 
named Shah Shureef, residing at Ahmednuggur, was 
engaged to offer up prayers to this desirable end; 
, and Malloj 4 ee’s wife having shortly after given birth - 
| to a son, in gratitude to the peer’s supposed bene- 
| diction, the child was named after him, Shah, with 
the Mahratta adjunct of respect, yee; and in the 
ensuing year, a second ‘son was in like manner 
named Shureefjee. Shahjee was born in 1594. 
Mallojee Bhonslay was an active Silladar, and had 
acquitted himself so well in various duties intrusted 
to him, that he began to attain distinction. He had 
by some means made an addition to his small body 
of horse, and was always much noticed by his first 
patron Jadow Rao. His elder son Shahjee was a 
remarkably fine boy; and on the occasion of the 
celebration of the dLoolee festival in the year 1599, 
when Shahjee was five years old, he accompanied 
his father to the house of Jadow’Rao, It is usual 
for all castes of Hindus to mect on that occasion, at 
the residence of some principal person, on the fifth 
day of the festival ; and when there is any footing 


‘of intimacy, the children often accompany their 


fathers to the place of assembly. Shahjee, on- this 


occasion, ‘was noticed by Jadow Rao, who good 


naturedly called thé boy towards him, and seated him 


* 
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beside his daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of 
three or four years old. The children began to play 
together, when Jadow Rao, in the,joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter, “well, girl, wilt 
thou take this boy as thy husband?” and turning 
round to the company, observed in the same strain, 
“they are a fine pair.” The children, at this time, 
'-* happening to throw some of the red colour at each 
. other, which is a common amusement on this festival, 
’ the circumstance oceasioned a great deal of laughter 
in the assembly. This mirth, however, was dis- 
turbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up and saying, 
“take notice, friends, Jadow has this day become a 
contracting party with me in marriage ;” to which 
some of those present assented; but Jadow seemed 
astonished, and was mute. 
Affecting to treat what had passed asa mere joke, 
»Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojec to a dinner, 
but he declined the invitation, unless Jadow would 
formally recognize Shahjee as his son-in-law. This 
Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; and his wife, 
being a, proud woman of high spirit, was very in 
dignant at his having, even in jest, matclpd her 
daughter with such a person as the son of Mallojee 
Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, however, to have been 
crafty and persevering, little scrupulous about the 
means employed, so‘that his end could be obtained. | 
He retired to his village, where it is pretended that 
the goddess Bhawanee, having appeared to him dis- 
covered a large treasure; at all events he and his 
_brother Wittoojee became ‘possessed of money, in 


ae 
_ some secret manner, which in that troubled périod 
of the Nizam Shahee government, during the first — 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by. 
robbery. ‘Their confidant, as.to the fact of possess: 
ing the money, was a soucar or banker of Chumar- 
goondee, named Sashao Naick. Poonday, in whoge 
hands the cash was. deposited. But, according: to. 
Mahratta legend, the discovery of this treasure was 
merely a means which the: goddess afforded to effect. 
-what.she had; on first appearing, declared to Mallo-- 
“jee; namely, that ‘there shall be one of thy family 
who shall become a king: he shall be endowed with 
’ the qualities and attributes of Sambh; he shall-re- 
establish and. preserve justice in Mahrashtra, and © 
remove all that molest Brahmins, and violate the 
temples of the gods; his reign shall form an epoch, © 
‘and his posterity pes mount the throne for twenty- 
_ Seven generations.” ' 
‘ Mallojee employed. his fortune in the purchase of 


.., horses, and in the popular works of digging tanks, 
“puilding wells, and endowing various temples; but 


Ke was not diverted from his favourite scheme of 
 beingconnected with the family of Jadow Rao. 
~- Jagpal. Naick Nimbalkur of Phultun, the brother of 
“Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s wife, warmly interested him- ~ 
self to promote the proposed marriage of his nephew. » 
eos Wealth too, at a falling court, like that of Ahmed. . 
- nuggur, could procure aayiling: and as Jadow Rao’s 


‘ objection was. now confined merely to Mallojee’s. 


“rrank;-this was soon obviated, by his being raised to 
the command of five thousand a heres me the. title 


* : 
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pi eee, Bem ee lay: The forts. of Sew- 
neree and Chakun, with their dependent districts, 
were likewise placed. in his charge; and the Per- 
gunnas of Poona and. Sopa madé over to him in 
Jagheer. Thus every obstacle being | removed, 

Jadow Rao had no longer an. excuse for not per- 
forming what he was sired to by his sovereign. 
The marriage of Shahjee to Jeejec Bye was cele- 
brated with great pomp, and was honoured by the 
presence of th e Sultan. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitay," his second wife, Shalhjee 
‘had one son, Venkajee. ‘Gumbhajee, ¢ the elder son 
of the first marriage, was his father’s favourite, and. 
accompanied him, from early infancy, in all. his 
cursions, and was killed in the. Carnatic, but the 
younger son, Seevajee, remained with his mother. 

- Seevajee was born in the Fort of Sewneree, in the 
“aonth of I May 1627; and during the turbulent period 
in which his childhood was ase’, he had frequent- 
ly escaped, by his mother’s vigilance, from falling 
into the hands of their Mahomedan enemies. It 
‘is not known where he was concealed when his 
mother was made prisoner; but it is probable her 
release was obtained on the plea of her. husband's 
neglect, and the disgrace, which many ‘of the rela- 
tions, both J adows and Bhonslays in the. Mogul 
service, would conceive. attached to themselves, ; 

After the death of Shahjee, his kingdom was 
divided. into two parts 5 : ‘those on . the Western coast 











a “Another Mahratia Chieftain tamily, rising bien fast into impor tance, The. 
Bhouslays and Mohitays were united together by intermarringes. AUTHOR, : 4 
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falling to the share of Seevajee, went by the name 
of the kingdoms of Satara and Kolapore, and those 
on the Hastern coast falling to the lot of Venka- 
jee went by the name of the kingdom of Tanjore. ’ 
In course of time these kingdoms separated and 
became distinct principalities,’ being ruled by the 
sons and grandsons of Shahjee. 

We are informed that the dissensions between 
Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapore, and her 
nephew, led to a division of interests; and Sumbhajee, 
the half brother of her son Raja Ram, having 
secured the fort of Pamalla near Kolapore, kept 
possession of the southern tracts, in spite of Sahoojee; 
till at length his title to a separate kingdom, as the 
descendant of Seevajee’s younger son, was admitted, 
and a partition treaty was drawn up on the 26th 
April 1731, which is in possession of His Highness 
the Rajah of Satara. This treaty, it will be seen, 
marks nearly an equal division of the Mahratta 
dominions at that time; leaving the rivers Varna 
and Kistna as the defined boundary of the two 
kingdoms of Kolapore and Satara.’ 

Thus were the Mahratta Principalities split into 
three kingdoms, viz., Satara, Kolapore and Tanjore.*- 

Tt must be remembered that Venkajee was always 
employed with his father Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
and accompanied him on his visit to Seevajee 





1 Bngg’s early History of Satara. 

2 Frere’s Bhonslays of Sataia. 

3 Goneological Table of the Mahratta Kings of Salara, Kolapore ‘and . 
Mysore: 
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Kolapore and Tanjore. 
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among the ghauts in 1662; after which he seems 
to have returned to the Carnatic, where he was 
when Seevajee overran it in 167%. In this * ex. 
pedition one of Seevajee’s professed objects was 
to claim his share of his -father’s property from 
his half brother Venkajee. The latter was at 
first prepared to resist by force, but ultimately 
visited his brother. He, however, denied the right 

-of the latter to any share in their property in the 
Carnatic. Seevajee at one time contemplated con- 
fining him, till he gave up half the Jagheers and 
personal property, but ultimately abandoned the idea, 
as inconsistent with his own character as a brother 
and a prince, and allowed Venkajee to return to Tan- 
jore. He, however, overran and laid under contri- 
bution all the Jagheers which his father had held in 
Mysore. At this time Seevajee grounded his claims 
to half his father’s property in the Carnatic, on the 
assertion it was not mere territory but his inherit- 
ance (wutam), which he was in honour bound not to 
abandon. 

In A. D. 1678, after Seevajee had returned north- 
wards, Venkajee attacked the troops his brother 
had left in the Carnatic, and was repulsed with great 
loss. Qn hearing of this, Seeyajee wrote him a long 
and very sensible letter, pointing out the folly of 
discord and the necessity of union, and offering peace 
on condition of Venkajee giving up to him the whole 
of their father’s possession in the Carnatic. Ulti- 
mately an arrangement was made, whereby Venka- 
jee agreed fo pay down a considerable sum, and divide 
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their father’s jewels and. share the revenue of his 
Carnatic tertitory. Seevajee then allowed him to re- 
tain Tanjore, andgave him back the Mysore Jagheers, 
. Just previous to his death, in A. D. 1680, 
‘Seevajee had exacted from the Bejapore Government, 
as the price of his alliance, the cession of all claims 
of sovereignty over the Carnatic and Tanjore dis- 
tricts. This dreaded supremacy thus acquired by 
his brother, so mortified Venkajee that he neglected 


his affairs and gave himself up to melancholy, which’ 


drew from Seevajee a letter full of energy and good 
sense, one of the last he ever dictated. On Seevajce’s 
death Venkajee withdrew all share of tribute from 
his nephew Sumbhajee, and in 1687 anexpedition was 
planned by the latter to enforee his claims, but it 
seems to have been unsuccessful. 

From this time there does not appear to have 
been much connection kept up between the States 
of ‘Tanjore and Satara. The territory of the 
former is stated to have boen laid under con- 
tribution by the Emperor’s army in 1696, from 
which it may be imferred that Vonkajee’s son, 
then on the Tanjore Musnud, was co-operating 
with his Satara countrymen against Aurungzebe. 
From the death of Tookajec, Venkajee’s son, then on 
the Tanjore Musnud, the real power of the State, 
appears to have been vested in a Mahomedan officer 
who commanded the Fort of Tanjore up to 1741;. but 


of the subsequent history of Tanjore, little is to be ° 


gleaned from the Satara records, or published his- 
- tories of the Mahratia State. 
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' Following up the Panjore manuscripts, Venkajee 
was the first who sat on the throne of Tanjore, and 
was succeeded by hisson Yekojee insA, D. 1676, who 
reigned eight years and died in the eighty ninth 
year of his age. He had three sons; Shajee, Ser- 
bojee and Tookojee. Before his death, Yekojee be- 
queathed hig kingdom to his eldest son Shajee; to 
his second son he left the kingdom of Sokotte, a 
district two miles south of Combaconum; and to his 
third son, he presented the towg of Mahadevaput- 
tanum, forty miles south of Tanjore. 

In A. D. 1684, Shajee began to reign. He is 
said to have improved the palace, erected a beau. 
tiful throne-room, built the choultries at the four 
gates of the Fort, chuttrums for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor and hospitals for the sick, and 
sent out for physicians so far as Hyderabad and — 
Arabia. He also established civil and criminal courts 
of justice; and haying no issue, he bequeathed 
his kingdom to his brother Serbojee, 

Serbgjee reigned inA. D.1711, and turned his atten- 
tion to improve the revenues of the country. He was. 
a warrior and fought some battles. He married into 
the Mahratta families of Satara, viz., the Chiefs of 
Gatcay, Sirkay, and Mohitay. And, having no 
issue, he was succeeded by his brother Tookgjee, who 
reigned from A. D.1729t01736. Tookojee was a great 
jinguist. There is a story current, that a fakeer of 
Arabia presented this prince with two swords, called 
Neygivi and Pathenes, possessing miraculous in- 
fluences. gfhe swords are now preserved in the 
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Madras Museum. On his adn, his son Aycojee 
Rajah, who was commonly called Baba Satb, succeed- 
ed. him and reigned from A.D. 1736 to 1737, on whose 
demise his son Prethap Sim or Prethap Sing bethg a 
minor, his mother Seejan Bye acted as regent for the 
next three years, from A. D. 1737 to 1740. She is 


described as a charitable woman. Durjng the inter-_ 


regnum, the Nabob of Arcot exercised great in- 
fluence over Tanjore, much to the inconvenience of 
the reigning queen, A distant relation of the late 
Rajah, taking advantage of the state of affairs, in- 
trigued with the prime minister and dethroned 
Seejan Bye. The usurper was Shahjee or Shahajee, 
commonly called Kattoo Rajah. He reigned from 
A.D. 1740 to 1741. He was stabbed by the Maho- 
medan minister of the Nabob of Arcot, for an insult 
offered lim; who placed upon the throne Prethap 
Sing. He.reigned from A.D. 1741 t0 1765. But the 
minister Syd Side had the full management of the 
Government, and his tyrannies brought about his un- 
timely death. He was .murdored, and was buried 
on the northern bank of the Vadavar, where a large 
Muntapum still marks the spot of his interment, 
and is called Syd Ghori. Princo Prethap Sing 
devoted his time and talents to the improvement of 
‘his kingdom. He established eighteen Zemin- 
davies, and is said to have repaired the temples 
at Combaconum and Chellambrum. He built palaces 
at Combaconum, Trivellore, Madura, Ramasweram 
and Trenamalai. He is said to have had a whdle- 
some dread of Feringhees, looking upgn them as 
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notoriously bad ghaeoiers ; and imposed a payment 
of five fanams on any European who entered his 
territory. He established a toll gate for this 
purfiose, which money was collected as a guaran-. 
tee for peaceful behaviour, and was paid back 
to the giver on his returning the ticket, on 
leaying his territory. Prince Prethap Sing had 
‘two sons, the name of the first was Tooljajec _ 
- Rajah, and the name of the second Amarasimma 
Rajah, or Ameer Sing. In A. D. 1765, Pre- 
thap Sing Rajah died, and was succeeded by his 
son Tooljajee Rajah, who reigned up to A, D.1788, 
and was succeeded’ by his brother Amarasimma, 
whose succession, being illegal, he was deposed by 
the British Government in A. D. 1798. To him 
succeeded Serfajee, the adopted son of Tooljajee 
_ Rajah, He was one of the best of the Mahratta 
rulers of Tanjore. Te reigned thirty-five years, 
and,was succeeded by his son Maha Rajah Seevajee, 
who reigned A. D. 1833 to 1855. With him the 
independence of the Tanjore Mahratta dynasty was 
forced to terminate in A. D, 185%, by the ruthless 
hand of Annexation. 


ae PROTECTION AND PATRONAGE OF. CHRISTIANITY. |. 
5 CHAPTER ve 

ey: a Bete séen many crowned heads, but not.one,. shoes Aiport iment Ff 

: » was more princely.” —Bisnop Hepur.! 

_ Tam namé of Robert de N obilibus? will be ‘st: 
ingly associated with the first spread. of » Chris-. 
tianity in Southern India, It must be admitted, 
however, that he, his “associates, and. successors’ 
aimed at high game. They forgot, apparently, that. 
the beginnings of Christ’s manifestations of saving 
grace, were directed to the poor. With preaclting 
and persuasion, these teachers adopted a question- 
able policy. They sought for converts among the. 
-heaven-born of India; they addressed themselves: to” 
“the Priesthood—the Brahmins. To quote a graphic — 
writer’ They had: studied, and they understood: 
the native languages; theymade themselves familiar | 
with, and were ready to adopt the habits and cus-— 
toms of, the natives. They called themselves 
_ Western Brahmins, and in the disguise of Brahwiins, 
they mixed themselves with the people; talking 
their language, following their customs, and coun- 
~tenancing their. superstitions. Clothed » in the 








v4 Last days. of Bishop Heber, by. Archdeacon Robingon. 

= Known in India aa. Thathuva patent, Ba patunsat,. 4, Oh 
: Teacher of tenth, AUTHOR, 
: ‘ 8 India ua it ought to he, by Major W. Hough. 
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Gacardotal salon. Bene wi sith, ae sneee of ‘sandal 
~ wood. on. their. forcheads, their long hair streaming 

down their backs, their copper vessqls in their hands, 
theit wooden- sandals on. their feet, these new Brah- 

mins found acceptance among the people, and were 
- welcomed by the Princes of Southern India. .Thoy 
ae performed their ablutions with ser upulows. regularity, 
"" they ate no animal food, they drank no intoxicating 

* liquors, but.found in the simple fare of vegetables 
and. milk, at once a disguise and a protection: against 
‘their doubtful course of action. “The Christian had 


appeared among the highest castes of India eating 


and drinking, gluttonous and wine bibbers, and they 
had paid the penalty of an addiction to these 
feverish stimulants under the burning. copper skies 


‘ : cof the east.” 


‘(heir success among the Brahmins was very 


E small, and these Missionaries soon began. to see the 
i necessity of, seeking converts, from among the lower 


~ orders. They went among the villagers, sondeedand. 
ed to Pariahs, and achieved great triumphs over the 
neh humblest classes of the people. But in time: these 
new “Brahmins were discovered to be only F 
~ ghees, in disguise, and the natives Soniequently 
‘rejected ith contempt their ministrations, 
About the _commencemen) of the. devenisonth 
century, the Danes were first established at Tran- 
quebar, and commenced: the work of ‘evangelization 
themselves, ins India, | ‘about the opening of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and 
es cl Plgiacho, artived BE t Trangidebar 4 in “the. > y 
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A.D. 1706, under the patronage of Frederick TV. 
of Denmark, These missionaries’ efforts were also 
patronized by England,’ even by its royalty. “It 
ig the glory of these Danish missionaries that they 
were the first to attempt the conversion of the 
natives of India by means of the translation of the 
scriptures and the education of youths.” In pur- 
suance of this object they founded schools. The 
French and English wars presented many obstacles - 
and difficulties in their way. 

This brings us down to the time of Christian 
Frederick Swartz. In the annals of Tanjore his- 
tory, the name of Swartz the missionary, and Surfo- 
jee the prince, are closely ontwined ; 80 that the bio- 
graphy of the oue might in all respects be considered 
the biography of the other; and if we were to trace 
up the lifo and acts of Surfojec as a ward, a private 
individual, and a prince, we would only, in other 
words, be giving a picture of the influences of Ohris- 
tianity in hey revered missionary, over a royal per. 
gonage; and its workings developed, in words as well 
as actions, in an individual thoroughly imbued with 
its principles. In the life of the vonerable mis- 
sionary Swartz, wo find it recorded, that tho Rajah 
Tooljajee held him in such estimation, as to listen to 
his advice in all matteyg, as a son would to the counsel 
of his father; that he granted the Christians support, 
protection, and privileges; and that when by domestic” 
A dnisfortunes, it became necessary for Trim to adopt an 

tothe throne, the Rajah pointing to his newly 
Pog t & 1 Vide Appendix A. ~~. 
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adopted son, addressed the Christian Missionary in 
these following remarkable words—“ this is not my son, 
but yours; into your handsI deliver lym;” and further, 
“Tappoint you guardian to the child, I intend to 
give him over to your care,” or literally “to put his 
hands into yours.”™ 

Mr, Swartz at the time refused to undertake 
go responsible a duty,’ and suggested that his 
-uncle Ameer Sing, who had been appointed Re- 
gent, should be nominated guardian to the infant 
heir. But subsequently, the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment which the widows of the late Rajah and his 
adopted successor expe1ienced from the Regent, 
induced the British Government, by the advice of 
Mr. McLeod, the Commissioner, to appoint Mr. 
Swartz guardian to the young Prince Surfojee, 
whereby the child was secure of the protection of 
the Government, which he so very greatly needed. 
In addition to this mal-administration of ‘the affairs 
of the Rajah Tooljajee, the jealousy and animosity 
of Ameer Sing towards the widows of his late 
brother, as well as towards the heir to the throne in 
Surfojee, continued unabated; and matters had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that the British Government 
were constrained at last to interfere. The historian 
of the tifhe informs us, that in consequence of the 
death of his son-in-law, the husband of his only 
child, Ameer Sing in his unbounded sorrow, and 


* Surfojee was adopted on the 22nd Januay 1787, when Sir Archibald 
Campbell was Governor of Madias —AuTHor. 
1 The Missiongyy’s fret ieply waa “ May thie ohild become a oluld of God.” 
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disappointment in hig ‘hope of obtaining any oft, 
sprisg to succeed him on’ the throne, ascribed his 
Joss" to witchoratt, and charged the widows of the 
late Rajah, his brother, with having compassed. their 
“wicked design by means of a magician.. He further 
‘charged them with conspiring againat, his own life, 
and after condemning the Pujari, or magician, to be 
hanged for the alleged witchcraft, he caused a. pro- 
clamation to be publicly read under the windows of 
the Bye Sahib’s residence, accusing them of insti- 
gating the wretched man to this atrocious crime. 
But all this while, the regent himself was guilty of 
the villainous trick of causing a quantity of chillies 
and other such stuff to be burnt under the windows 
of Surfojec’s apartments, whereby he and all his 
attendants were nearly suffocated to death. Other 
instances of persecution and annoyance are described 
in the subjoined letter from the prince to his guard- 
ian Swar tz, i in which the. circumstances are: mention- 
=e h suchsimplicity. and. artlessness; as to leaveno 
“room for doubting their trath. “T will not,” he writes, 
“again explain the various vexations which I have 
hitherto” suffered from Aineer Sing, Maha Rajah, 
because you know them, and have mentioned them 
to Government. Though the Government has often 
admonished Ameer Sing to behave friendly +0. me, 
he has disregarded all expostulations, That I seul. 
live, I owe to the kindness of Government. I willonly 
on one of the last grievances caused by Ameer 
Sultan - Bye. Sahib behaved to me dg a 
from. my infancy... “Upon her recent ‘death 









T ished to honor hae by: ‘porfoiiaing the: “fa 
vites ; but as the Governor and Council detern 
that Ameer Sing should fulfil that duty, I was qitiet, 
As he insisted upon it, he should have performed it, 
but instead of this he sent-a hired man, and he. him. 
- gelf went out of the Fort as soon as the corpse Was 
carried away, which disrespect grieved «me ‘- 
“much. He continties to torment us. . My teachers 
- he prevents from coming to me: My. servants’ ‘he 
- confines, so that hardly any one will stay with zoe ;. 
when a merchant comes to sell cloth to’ me, the 
merchant and his’cloth are detained. I could men-. 
tion many things more; but why should I trouble 
you with allmy grievances. I entreat you to send. 
this. my- letter to the Honorable Board, and to. 
beseech them either to call me to Madras,- which I 
heartily wish, or to put a guard of Europeans ‘near. 
the gate to protect me and my two mothers, : or 
to give me a room out of the Fort, in your garden. 
I entreat you to lay my grief before your Honorable 
Board. Now he Yy coun help me, and I trust that they 
will pr otect me.’ : 
~ This letter shows at once the implicit oontdatien: 
which the young prince placed i in the professions*of 
friendship and in the principles, “of honor, probity 
and justice which had hitherto characterized the - 
_ British. Goyernment in this land, . The venerable 
missionary to whom the above letter was addressed. 
corroborates the statement of Surfojee, and expressed 
his fears’ regarding the issue of the treatment which 
the yo ung prince had undergone, and was us undergoing, 
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from Ameor Sing, and he consequently urged 
atrongly on the Madras Government, the immediate 
necessity, of adgpting prompt .measures for the 
remedy of the evils complained of by the young 
prince, and for securing to him safety, comfort, and 
health. The entire faith and trust which the prince 
and his family had, in the honor of the British Go- 
vernment, and the sure hope they felt, that the rulers 
of this country would hold inviolate the promise | 
they had made, and would unhesitatingly redeem the 
pledges they had given, of protecting the late Rajah’s 
family, and securing intact all their privileges ; will 
appear manifest from the fact, that the Bye Sahibs 
adopted a plan of escape, sought for by the adopted 
heir himself, and which was so contrary in many 
respects, to the moral and social habits of Hindu 
fomales.« A detachment of the company’s troops, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Swartz, accom- 
plished the removal of Surfojee, and the widows from 
the palace of the late Rajah without occasioning the 
least disturbance. The young prince and his rela- 
tives soon afterwards left Tanjore, and accompanied 
by their faithful friond and protector, reached the 
présidoney. Livory offort for their detention had 
boen made by Aincer Sing, but happily without suc- °, 
cess. That prince dreaded an exposure of his pra- 
ocedings against these ladics, and the adopted heir 
to the throne. Ho rightly judged that, once at the 
presidency town, and the seat of Government, they 
would not lose the opportunity of declaring their 
rievances, and sceking revenge against {ho wrong- 
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doer. And so we find that the widows of the late 
Rajah, and Mr. Swartz as guardian to the young 
prince, addressed the Governor Geperal Lord Corn- 
wallis on the subject of their wrongs. 

After an unaccountable delay of four years, the mat- 
ter was brought to a conclusion. , It would appear,- 
that when in A, D.1793 the validity of Surfojee’s suc- 
cession to the musnud was called in question by Ameer 
Sing, Sir Archibald Campbell paid Tanjore a visit, and 
convened a meeting of twelve Pundits, who declared 
the adoption of the prince to be invalid. The 
matter was therefore decided in favour of Ameer - 
Sing. Inp referring to this matter in his subsequent 
letter to the Marquis Cornwallis, Swartz aftey giving 
some sketch of the history of Surfojee, from tho 
period of his adoption, to that of his removal to 
Madras, thus proceeds.’ “As I knew nothing of 
their Shastras, and the whole business was done so 
quickly, I was silent, for which I blame myself, for 
these Pundits ought to have given a proof from the 
Shastras to vindicate the justice of their opinion, but* 
nothing of this kind was done. When I afterwards 
read the translation of the Hindu laws, which were 
published in Bengal, I was astonished, when J found 
that those Pundits had acted a base part. Your 
Lordship wished to have authentic proofs of their 
having been bribed, five of them, who formerly had 
no office, are taken into the Rajah’s service, others 
have fields which they would immediately lose, if 
they cdpfessed. One of them is here, who declared 
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that hope and fear influenced him, that he was con- 
scious of having done wrong; but he said, as the 
present Rajah, before he was proclaimed, was already 
in the possession of the country and treasure, evory 
one had hopes and fears. You had no reason to 
expect a just decision from us under these circum- 
stances. His money hus made him King; but if 
you desire us to confess publicly, you must protect 


us publicly. “This is in some degree confirmed” ~ 


proceeds Swartz, ‘by a declaration which the present 
Rajah made in the presence of Mr. DeSouza, a Por- 


tuguese gentleman, Sir Archibald Campbell’s dubash,,. .. 
Shevaram, and myself, at the time when Mr, Petric | 


was sent to Tanjore to oblige the Rajah to pay his 
arrears. The Rajah then said, “Jf they press me 
too much I will reveal all and raise a storm over all 
England. For they have all got money from me, 
except Mr. Swartz.” Whether those who were 
then present*would choose to confirm this declara- 
tion I know not, but I can confirm if in the most 
*®olemn and awful manner,” adds Mr. Swartz. , 
“The present Rajah has made three objections to 
Surfojee’s adoption which some Pundits, at the 
desire of the late Rajah’s*family have answered, I 
beg leave to send all those answers taken from the 
Shastra. As the present Rajah has requested that 
no stranger might be admitted to his palace and 
Government, that your Lordship may be convinced 
that Surfojee is no stranger, but has a right tq the 
Government of the country, not only on acgount of 
his having been adopted, but even ongaccount of 
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lis birth, I beg leave to send your Lordship his 
pedigree. Whether tliese my reflections, wlrich I 
have made with a conscientious regard to truth; will 
throw some light upon the whole matter, I leave to 
your Lordship’s better judgment. Having been too 
silent, when the twelve pundits gave their opinion, I 
have written this lctter to ease my mind, and, if 
‘possible, to benefit my unfortunate pupil. A line 
from your Lordship on this subject shall be my 
comfort. In your Lordship’s determination I shall 
cheerfully aequiesce.” 

The letter, from which we extract the above, 
was sent along with another from the widows 
of Tooljajee, in which, all details respecting the 
adoption of the young prince were fully given, ° 
and the adoption itself, pronounced by these ladies, 
to have been regular and formal, legal and valid. 
They also disposed of two objections brought for- 
ward by Ameer Sing, namely, the* age of the 
young prince, and the fact of his being the only son, 
They asserted that the Pundits, who gave theif 
decision in favour of Ameer Sing, were induced. 
to do so from corrupt influence, To prove this 
assertion, they proposed,’ that a referonce should 
be made to those Pundits, who had been ori- 
ginally referred to by Tooljajee, when he first 
declared his intention, of adopting the prosent 
heir. Those Pundits, it would appear, had not 
been cousulted by Sir Archibald Campboll, when 
he investigated the matter. The ladies also 


suggested that the Pundits who had repudiated 
12 
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the adoption, should be required to state their 
grounds of objection, and prove their allegations 
from tho Shastras. This mode of proceeding, 
they vory justly remarked, would make it clear at 
‘once, whether it was gross ignoranco which misled 
them, and so caused othors to be deceived by evil 
influences, which cramped their mind, and, warped, 
their judgment. 

The ladics further importuned the Governor- ' 
General, not to leave India without deciding the 
- matter of the young prince’s claims as they ap- 
prehended that Ameer Sing would, though at 
the time without an heir himself, adopt an infant, 
and so place further obstacles to the prince’s acces- 
sion to the throne. But although the claim of the 
young prince was brought immediately to the notice, 
and under the consideration of Government, the 
necessary (delay, in those days, in the transmission of 
documents from one Presidency to another, did not 
permit of any settlement, or adjudication taking 
iplaco, during tho administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
That nobleman had resigned the reins of Govern- 
ment and had been succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teighnmouth. 

Complaints, however, continued still to be made 
against the misrule of Ameer Sing, and the British 
Government felt themselves bound to interfere in 
the affairs of Tanjore. 

Tn a minute ‘written by the distinguished ruler 
jugp mentioned, after paying a deserved tribute 
to the high and honorable character of the 
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Venerable Missionary Swartz, he proceeds to 
observe as follows, regarding the right of the 
Company originally to interfere «vith yespect to ° 
the succession to Tanjore. “That the same right, 
called upon them, under existing circumstances, to 
review the whole subject, and that if it should ap- 


_-pear, that the decision of Government, had been pro- 
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cured by imposition and intrigue, by which the 
legal heir had beén deprived of his right, a decla- 
ration to that effect, followed by his substitution, 
would be more honorable to British justice, and. 
more calculated to promote our political character 
and interests; than to suffer the continuance of a 
usurpation obtained at our hands, by sinister and 
undue means. It would manifest to the world, that 
the principle of British justice, is ever true to itself, 
and that, if those entrusted with its administration 
should be betrayed into error, (an event not impos- 
sible even. from the integrity of their own minds) ' 
when truth shall lave made its way, the hour of 
retribution must come, and the honor of the British’ 
name be completely vindicated. Such a declaration 
would be in strict conformity with the principles 
avowed at the time of Ameer Sing’s succession, it 
would be a proof, not only of our justice, but of our 
liberality,and by converting a temporary success, into 
a perpetual disgrace, would afford an awful lesson to 
those who may be disposed to tamper with the 
integrity of our countrymen.” 

Actuated by such noble and worthy principles, 
the Britis Government made a full, fair, and im- 
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partial investigalion, into the subject of succos- 
sion, and with this view, thoy called upon the 
late Resident, to, state all that he knew or belioved 
relative to the tight of Ameor Sing to the mus. 
nud. This information thoy imtended should be 
supplementary, to what had already been laid 


before them, in the documents forwarded by Mr. 


Swartz, and the widows of the late Rajah. From 
the Resident’s reply it appeared, that soon after the 
decision in favor of Ameer Sing, opinions and 
surmises beginning to be very prevalent in Tan- 
jore, as to the legality of his title, he was induced 
to make various enquiries upon the subject. He 
found from answers to questions sent privately, 
to natives well versed in the Hindu laws, that tho 
supposed defects in the adoption of Surfojee, were of 
no validity, and incapable of being substantiated by 
authorities from the Shastras; while, on the other 
hand, many qtiotations, purporting to be from those 
sacred books, were produced, which clearly evinced 
the legality of all the forms of adoption. These 
passages were furnished by some of the Pundits 
eonsulted by the late Rajah, respecting that cere- 
mony, 28 well as by other loarncd mon; and though 
the Resident could not verify their genuimenoss, the 
presumption was strongly in their favor, from tho 
danger of detection, should he at any timo bring 
them publicly forward. 

Upon these grounds, he felt. convinced in his awn 
mind, of the validity of the adoption, and this convie- 
tion was strengthened, by the circumstarices of the 
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various rewards, bestowed by Ameer Sing upon 
the Pundits, who had givon thoir opinions in favor of 
his tille, He furthor remarked, that those opinions 
wore unaccompanied by any authorities from the 
Shastras ; that some of these Pundits were incow- 
petent to assert any thing of their own know- 


edge upon the subject ; and that one of them had ae- 


tually confessed, and persisted to the hourof his death, 


” in acknowledging, that his answers had been given 


under undue influence. All this was corroborated by 
the treatment of Surfojee, while confined in the 
palace, and which the Resident felt it his duty, to re- 
presént to Government, in order, as he emphatically 
expressed it, “to save the boy.” Of the severity of 
this treatment, he mentioned one remarkable proof. 
About three months after the death of Tooljajee, he 
and Mr. Swartz were sitting with the Rajah, wait- 
ing for Surfojee, who had been desired to attend there. 
When he made his appearance, “ the child,” says Mr. 
Macleod, “was so dreadfullyaltered,that thoughwe saw 
him in his approach down the length of an open colon- 
ade, we did not know him, till he cume within three or: 
four yards of us; he had become emaciated and deject- 
ed to the greatest degree. He was reduced to this de«- 
plorable stote, by a series of acts which sufficiently 
evinced, that the intention of those who directed them, 
was to remove the boy, whose right they considered the 
only obstacle to the Rajah’s quiet possession of the 
threne.” “Tt was at this crisis,” he adds, “that Go 
vernment interposed.” 

We hav® now traced an outline of the antagonistic 
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claims of Surfojee and Ameer Sing, to the throne of 
Tanjore. ‘To the English Government,” says an im- 
partial and judicious writer, “the decision of this 
AUestion, was a matter of comparative indifference, 
inasmuch as the determination of it, in favor of either 
party, could not materially affect itg interest or 
influence in the country. It was, therefore, with 
perfect integrity and impartiality, that this inaport- 
ant investigation was undertaken, and the result 
of itawas found to have been regulated, by the 
clearest and most convincing evidence.” 

These details may not all be interesting to the 
general reader; but it must be remembered, that 
this was asubject which deeply involved the reputa- 
tion of the British Government, with respect to a 
native prince, dependant in a great measure upon 
its protection for the establishment of his rights. 

It would be natural to expect, from the foregoing 
narrative, that Surfojee, on his accession to the 

- throne, would pay to the Venerable Guardian, the 
deference of a son, to his father; and avould con- 
sult him in, all matters, of whatever description 
they might be. Such, we rejoice to state, was 
indeed the case. And Surfojec, not merely in 
his words, but in very deed showed his respect- 
ful affection, and fervent gratitude, to the honored 
Missionary, at all témes and in all seasons. And 
when, in the course of nature, the aged Saint was 
“gathered to his fathers,” and preparations were 
being made to convey his remains to that “ bourne 
whence no traveller returneth,” the funcfal was de- 
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layed a little, beyond the appotnted time, as Surfojee 


Rajah wished once more to lookat him. The afflic- 
tion which ho suffered, al the loss ef the best of his 


friends, was very affecting. “JTe shed a flood of teurs . 


over his body and covered it with a gold cloth,” Those 
alone can understand the self-denial of this royal 
personage, and appreciate this noble deed, who have 
lived and moved amongst the Hindus, and have seen 
“the dire effects of the demon of caste. To be in the 

¢ vicinity of the dead is pollution ; to remain in the 
house where a corpse lies, is the essence of pollution; but 
to bow down and touch the dead, is the intensity of 
pollution and defilement; yet did this prince,moved by 
gratitude and lovo, brave the indignation, (secret and 
concealed indeed but strong notwithstanding), which 
the majority of his subjects, servants, and depend- 
ants, must have felt when they beheld the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of their sovereigu, and their ruler, 
shedding tears over the corpse of the despised 
Christian, and covering it with a precious and 
valuable cloth. 

- Lt was not until the death of this venerable Mission- 
ary, that his ewertions on behalf of the Prince Surfojee 
were crowned with success. In the month of June 
1798, this important intelligence reached India, and 
Ameer Sing was formally deposed, and the young 
Prince rafged to the throne, “On the 28th June, 
write the Tranquebar Missionaries, the adopted 
son,of the late Rajah of Tanjore was proclaimed 
king. This prince is under the greatest obligations 
to the late Venerated Swartz, as well as to his fellow- 
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labourers in the English Mission ; and we cannot 
but chorish the pleasing hope, that he will be sensi- 
ble of the sorvices thus rendcred to him, and that the 
Missionary cause, as well us the whole country, will 
derive lusting advantages from this change.” 

It will be as gratifying to the reader to know, as 
it is to us to record the fact, that the feelings enter- 
tained by the prince towards his late benefactor, were - 
thoroughly genuine; and that it wasno mero evancs-” 
cent ebullition of feeling, which he displayed at the , 
death of his kind friond and father, “The memory 
of the just is blessed, and blossoms in the dust” was 
no vain expression, no empty, sentiment. The liv- 
ing paid a just and honorable tribute to the righteous 
dead, and brought credit upon himself, by his noble 
and worthy conduct, Tis friend, though dead, yet 
spoke ; and the wise prince, remembering the sound 
advice and solemn admonition of his departed 
councillor, administered the affairs of hisGovernment, 
with a fair and impartial hand, and thereby evinced 
his appreciation of those precepts, so faithfully incul- 
cated ; and which, having takon deep root, were now 
bearing fair and precious fruit. 

Probably, the persecution which he had endured * 
in the domostic sphere, the hardships he had suf- 
fered under the tyranny of his unclo, the priva- 
tions he experienced, while under the guardianship 
of one of his own kith and kin, had in a great 
yocasure influenced him to boar and forbear with 
others; to sympathize with the afflicted and dis-. 
tressed, and to heal the wounds of those, who, 
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like him, had been wounded, in the house of thew 
friends. But his sympathy with Christians, and the 
ready help he afforded them, showed that there was 
a strange and impetuous under current, of a nobler 
and sublimer feeling, than that which is awaken- 
ed, by the mere alt of suffering humanity. 
When he saw a Christian in want and affliction, 
doubtless, the form of his much loved preceptor 
roge up before him, and pleaded the cause of 
the unfortunate creature before him. Probably 
too, he heard over again as ib were, the godly 
precepts and sacred doctrine of the holy man, and 
his soft and dulect iono, rehearsing to hing, the 
story of One who, in the far off land of the despised and 
persecuted Jew, once trod this sinful earth ; went 
aboutydoing good, and pleased not himself; thereby 
setting.a noble example of self-denial, to Princes and 
Potentates, whom the Most High has commissioned 
to.be, the Almoners and Dispensers of his bounty; for 
freely they have received, and therefore freely they 
‘aust give, Wonderfully prepared therefore by his 

previous training, under that saintly personage, and 
having pertobally undergone the inconveniences, 6f 
hunger, and discomforts of privation, he felt not only 
for, but with those, whom misfortune hadovertaken, 
or want was finishing. Thero was an influence for 
good in*all the teaching of the Apostolic Swartz ; 
andthe young prince, while under ihe tutelage and 
guidance of that good man, drank in deep of the 
waters of wisdom, which fertilized the heart of the 
prince, and’ produced such fruit as showed, that the 
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impressions made by his precepts were deep, and the 
results permanent, 

A! Treaty having been concluded with the new 
Rajah in tho followitis year, in consequence of which 
the forts of Tanjore were evacuated by the British 
troops, the English service was discontinued in the 
Fort Church, but the Rajah pormitted the Mission- 
aries to perform the Tamil Service there, and promised 
to protect them from all motestation. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, no sooner had the British 
garrison been withdrawn, and the Fort replaced un- 
der the sole and absolute authority of the Rajah, 
when a report prevailed, that it was the intention 
of Surfojee to take down the Christian Church 
which had boon erected by Swartz ; and rebuild it on 
the Esplanade. Tho whole ofthe small Fort of Tan- 
jore, being holy ground, devoted originally to the pur- 
pose of pagoda worship ; together with the extreme 
anxiety displayed by the Rajah, to offace by extraor- 
dinary purifications, all the effects and traces of the 
pollution, which had been inflicted on the pagoda, 
for twonty years, by ils eontact with a European 
garrison, gave a dogreo of probabilily to the report 
that it induced the Hesidont, Mr. Torren, to lake an 
opportunity of speaking to the Rajah on tho subject. 
“J was present as intorpretor,” observes Colonel 
Blackburne (in whose expressive and clegant lan- 
guage has been found the following anecdote equally 
honorable to the Rajah and the pious Missionary) “ at 
the interview between the Rajah, and the Resident, 
when the latter, in course of general and Smilar con- 
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versation, alluded with asmuch delicacy as possible, Lo 
thesupposed intention of His ighness to remove the 
Church. The effect on the Rajah was very strik- 
ing. He became agitated, his colowr heightened ; 
he half rose from his seat, and his first words in 
answer to the Resident were, indignant reproach 
to that gentleman, for paying any attention whatever 
toa calumny, which could be credited by none, but 
those who were alike ignorant of his disposition and 
principles, and of the eurly events of his life. He 
eulogized in glowing terms the charactor and con- 
duct of Mr. Swartz, spoke of his various obligations 
do the venerable Padree and concluded in a 
doud, and somewhat pussionate, tone as follows :— 
«So far'from pulling down any Church built by 
Mr. Swartz, I would, if his successors wanted a 
Church in the Fort, and could not find a convenient 
spot to build it on, give them a place tn my own palace 
for this purpose.” “Although thirty years have pass- 
ed away since this convorsation,” adds the Resident, 
“T retain a very lively remembrance of tho force of 
the Rajah’s expression, and of the energy of his look 
and manner, when ho spurned the report as a calum- 
ny injurious to his honor os a prince, and 'to 
bis undecaying feelings of grateful and affec- 
tionate attachment to his preceptor, benefactor 
and friend,” 

Not long after the death of Mr. Swartz, the 
Rajah requested the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge to send ot for a monument of mar- 
ble, to perpetuate the memory of the late Revoread 
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Father Swartz, and this to manifest the great esteem 
he had for the character of that great and good 
man, and the gratitude he owed him, his father, his 
friend, the protector and guardian of his youth. 
Regarding this matter Mr. Gericke, the Missionary, 
writes, “No son can have a greater regard for his 
father than this good Hindoo had for Mr. Swartz, 
and still has for his memory.” 

After the usual preamble, the inseription on the 
monument proceeds to state “his (Mr. Swartz) 
natural vivacity won the affection, as his unspotted. 
probity and purity of life, alike commanded the 
reverence of the Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindu, 
for sovereign princes, Hindu and Mahomedan, select- 
ed this humble pastor as the medium of political 

negotiation with the British Government ;’ and the 
very marble which records his virtues, was raised 
by the liberal affection and esteem of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, Maha Rajah Surfojee. 

The group in white marble, of which this beautiful 
monument is composed, represents in basso-relievo, 
the death bed of the departing saint, Gericke stand- 
ing behind him, two native attendants and three 
children of his school around his bed, and the Hindu 
Prince at his side, ‘grasping the hand and receiving 
the blessing of his dying friend. For some time the 
Rajah, unwilling to lose sight of an object which 
recalled a sight so dear to him, retained this monu- 
ment in his palace, in the principal saloon of which, 
amidst the portraits of his ancestors, he had also 
placed that of Mr. Swartz. It was at length remov- 
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ed to the Church in the inner Fort, the western end 
of which it now adorns, where il is hoped it may Jong 
remain “a striking and gratifying memorial of 
Christian excellence and of Hindu gratitude and 
affection.” These feclings are also evinced in the fol- 
lowing original lines of rhyme, written by tho prince 
himself, and which, though they will not perhaps 
bear severe criticism, still show the teclings of 
genuine esteem and vencration, which glowed in the 
breast of the Rajah towards lis late friend. These 
lines are as follow, and are inscribed on a granite 
stone which covers the grave of Swartz in front of 
the altar, in the Chapel of the Mission garden, - 

* Birm wast thou, humble and wise, 

“ Honest, pure, free from disguiso ; 

“Father of orphans, the widows’ support, 

* Comfort in sorrow of evory sort 

“To the benighted dispenser of light, 

* Doing and pointing to that which is right, 
* Blessing io princes, to peaple, to mo ; 
May I, my father, be worthy of thee 

“ Wisheth and prayeth thy Surfujee.” 

' But this gencrous princo, free from bigotry, shdw: 
ed still more unequivocally his love for the late Mr 
Swartz, for having erected a vory oxtensive and cost: 
ly building, about sixteen miles from Tanjore, for 
the support of the Brahmins and of the poor of every 
description, together with an institution for the main- 
tenance and education of Hindu children of different 
castes in various oriental and in the English lan. 
guages; “ pis tender regards,” says Mr, Kohlhoff, 
« for the memor 'y of the late Reverénd Mr. Swartz, inx ! 
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duced him also to establish, in the adjacent village of 
Kunandigoodi, which is inhabited by a considerable 
number of Christians, a charitable institution for the 
education and support of fifty poor Christian children; 
thirty poor Christians are also maintained and 
clothed atthe same munificent institution, and at 
a choultry near the Fort of Tanjore, fifty poor, lame, 
and blind, and other real objects of charity, all be- 
longing to the Mission, are entirely supported by 
his bounteous hand. He hes lkewise given orders 
that his christian servants, civil and military, should 
not be denied by their officers liberty to attend Divine 
service on Sundays and festival days, and that they 
should be excused from all other duty on such occa~ 
sions.” 

Archdeacon Robinson who visited Tanjore in 1826, 
speaking of this charitable Institution, writes:* “One 
of my most interesting excursions was to Motamave- 
ram, a Village about thirteen miles from Tanjore, the - 
chuttrum, or hospitable establishment of the Rajah, 
and which he particularly requested me to visit in 
order to examine his English schools, There is an 
excellent house, comfortably furnished, with an estab- 
lishment of servants, and a table handsomely supplied 
at the Rajah’s expense for the reception of Kuropean, 
travellers; owr party was sumptuously entertainéd, * 
after a morning very pleasantly employed in visiting 
; different schools and charitable foundations, which 

flg36 much honor to the mumificence of the ‘Bago. 
# Bishop Heber’s J ougnal, Vol. 1,p 461, and Last Daysis Bait Heber, 
tp 200, 
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At day-break, I went two miles further to Kun- 
andigoodi, a pretty retized village, where there 
is a Christian congregation of upwards of two 
hundred persons, seventy of whom assombled in 
the Chapel, where Mr. Kohlhoff read prayors and 
preached. He was kind enough to intorpret for me, 
when I addressed them, as he did in every congre- 
gation we visited. The Rajah entirely supports the 
Christian school there as a branch of the chuttrum, 
from which it is kept separate to avoid pollution to 
the Brahmins. There are fifty children clothed, fed, 
and taught. The Catechist’s and School Master's 
houses adjoin the Chapel, which is a plain thatched 
building, ina beautiful compound, surrounded with 
bamboo and other trees, and on the other side of the 
Chapel, we marked out the ground for the residence 
of the native Priest, who is to be placed here accord- 
ing to the Bishop’s desire, I sawno sceneof humble 
labour more enviable than this sequestered village.” 
Surely facts like these speak their own tale. They 
show us in clear and unmistakeable torms, that the 
leaven of the Missionarics’ teaching and preaching, 
was ‘silently, but surely working. That ,it was 
leavening though not the whole lump, as was mast 
desirable, still so great a portion thatthe results were 
beneficial to man, and were creditable alike, to teach- 
er and pupil, to the master and his disciple. The 
prayer of this Hindu prince that he might prove 
worthy of his natural guardian and spiritual father 
and guide, was in effect accomplished, though not per- 
fectly nor cSmpletely, It'was cloar, however, that, hig « 
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acts were not the mere impulses of natural insbinct, 
nor the suggestions of a generous and warm heart 
only ; but that they bore the distinctive marks of a 
higher and nobler principle of action, and betrayed an 
inward struggle between the natural and infused 
principle, the desire to do good while ewl wus ever pre- 
sent. The living example of truth and probity, the 
embodiment of self denial and integrity, the freedom 
from moral pollution, while the atmosphere all 
around was tainted with a demoralizing and degrad- 
ing poison ; the single-mindedness and sincerity of 
will and purpose, which were vividly pourtrayed in 
his instructor, wrought effectually, the mind of the 
pupil for good. Like one of old, he was “ almost, 
but not altogether,” such as his master and friend. 
While he would not openly profess the doctrines 
of his friend, he could not resist the power and force 
of those principles which compelled him to acknow- 
ledge their vitality, and superiority, which carried 
him along, like an impetuous current, to perform 
deeds which, to some, must have seemed contrary to 
his reals views, or, at least, inconsistent with them; 
but the vigour and reality of the principles of pure 
religion and undefiled, were exemplified in the case of 
this prince, 

Those who have undertaken the great work of 
preaching in this and other lands, may woll learn a 
jesson from these records. Instead of groaning and 

eere that no results follow upon their exertions, 
. Jé ‘het, but live, and act as did the venerable Swartz, 
and they will find:that the influence of thei self-denial, 
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their humility, their cordiality, their sincerity, will 
have a more practical effect, than the most learned. 
disquisition, the most erudite effusion, delivered 
with all the pomposity and eloquence of a Ter- 
tullus, and surrounded by all the external para- 
phernalia and creature comforts of a luxurious 


eastern residence. 
Some surprise has been expressed, at seeing the 


reticence of Mr. Swartz, on the subject of religion, ° 


when so many and uninterrupted opportunities ap- 
peared to have presented themselves. It is not to 
be doubted, that the good Missionary did take ad- 
vantage of them, and endeavoured to improve them. 
We are told by his biographer, that, at the request 
of Rajah Tooljajee, Mr. Swartz learned the Mah- 
ratta, language, and, for the benefit primarily of 
Tooljagee, translated into that language a dialogue 
between a Christian and a Heathen, which he had 
written in Tamil, One cause, however, which probably 
militated against the adoption of that religion, which 
the faithful Swartz sometimes brought before His High- 
ness, was the determination of the Madras Government 
to’ assist the Nabob of Arcot, in the object which he had 
lang in view, of dethroning the Rajah under the pre- 
tence, of non-payment of the tribute due to him from 
_ Lanjore, and possessing himself of his dominions. 
“ The army marched from Trichinopoly for this pur- 
-pose on the 8rd of August A. D. 1774, and on 
the 6th, encamped within a short distance from 
Tanjore. he poor Rajah remonstrated against - 
this unjust invasion, but in vain. ‘The approaches, 
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were made, and breaching batteries opened on 
the I4th September. On the 16th a practicable 
breach was reported; and the next day at noon, 
while the garrison had retired for a little refresh- 
ment and repose, the English troops advanced to 
the assault, and entered Tanjore with scarcely any 
resistance or loss. The Tajah and his family were 
taken prisoners in the Fort and the Nabob took 
possession of iis Treasure and Kingdom. 

It is true that in April A. D. 1776 the restoration 
of Tooljajee, by order of the Courtof Directors, took 
place; but the breach between the Rajah and the 
Madras Government seems never to have been closed, 
the wound inflicted by the latter on the honor and dig- 
nity of the former, appears never to have been healed. 
Certain it is, that the conduct of the Madras Go- 
vernment had an unhappy influence upon the mind 
of the Rajah. For the late Mr. Hudleston, in the 
sketch of the character of Swartz found among his 
papers, asserts ;—“ That the Rajah Toolajee was con- 
vineed of the truth of the Christian religion, and was 
about publicly to avow it, but that he was so deeply 
offended and cisgusted, by the injustice with which he » 
had been treated, by the Madras Government that he 
abandoned his intention.” 

The locus loquendi of Tanjore abounds with 
anecdotes of the many acts of kindness shown by 
Surfojee, both to the Missionary,as well as to his peo- 
ple. Our time will not permit us to narrate each 
and all, 

In Juno 1802 Surfojee was ‘at Trangfebar, and 
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honoured the genior of the Danish Missionaries with 
a visit. ‘ 

“A few days ago,” writes the Reverend: Mr. 
John, “the present king of Tanjore, whois now 
about twenty-five years old, paid us a visit at Tran- 
quebar, accompanied by a numerous suite. I stood 
with my family near my house door, in order to see, 
him pass. He was on horseback, and when ho saw 
me, he dismounted, ombraced me three times, and. 
conversed. with me in the street for sevoral minutes. 
He promised to pay me a visit, which he did, and 
afterwards requested me to meet him in his tent, 
where he received me in the most friendly manner, 
and conversed with me for nearly two hours alone. 
We spoke in English, chiefly about his dear Father 
Swartz, as he called him. He exprossly stated, thaé 
he held him in constant remembrance; and that his 
instructions and admonitions were often present to 
his mind. He added, that he was not unmindful of 
what I had so frequently told him at ourinlerviows 
in Madras.. He also exprossed his un{vigned respect 
for Mr. Gericke and Mr, Kohlhoff, ay well as for 
my fellow-labourers in this city, one of whom, Mr. 
Cemmerer, he had already scen. ‘I highly esteem 
them,’ he said, ‘because I find them men of the 
same mind and character as Mr, Swartz; and sueli 
men, I hope, will always be sent as Missionaries to 
India,’ ” 

The Revérend Dr. Claudius Buchanan! visited Tan- 
jore eight years after the death of the venerable 


‘ 1 Christian Researches in Asia. 
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Swartz, and this is the testimony he has left behind 
him of his opinion, and impression of Surfojee. “TI 
visited the Rajah of Tanjore, in company with 
Major Blackburne, When the first ceremonial was 
over, the Rajah conducted us to the grand saloon, 
which was adorned by the portraits of his ancestors ; 
and immediately led me up to the portrait of Mr. 
Swartz. He then discoursed for a considerable time 
concerning “ that good man” whom he ever revered as 
lus father and guardian. The Rajah speaks and 
writes English very intelligibly. Ismiled to see 
Swartz picture among these Hindu kings, and 
thought within myself, that there are many who would 
think such a combination, scarcely possible... then 
addressed the Rajah, and thanked him in the name 
of the Church of England, for his kindness to the late 
Mr. Swartz, and to his successors, and particularly, 
Jor his recent acts of benevolence to the Christiuns re~ 
siding within lis provinces. The Missionaries had first 
informed me that the Rajah had erected ‘a College 
for Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians-;’ in which 
provision was made for the instruction of fifty chris- 
tian children, His Highness is very desirous that I 
should visit this College, which is only about sixteen 
miles from the Capital. Having heard of the fame 
of the ancient Sanscrit' and Mahratta Library of the 
: kings of Tanjore, I requested His Highness would 
present 4 catalogue of its volumes to the College of 
Fort William, whch he was pleased to’ do, It is 


1 My. Burnell of the M. C, S, is now employed by Government in trans. 
lating the MS.5. , 
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voluminous, and written in the Mahratta character ; 

for that is the proper language of the Tanjore Court. 

In the evening I dined with the Resident, and 
the Rajah sent his band of Music, consisting of 
eight or more Venas, with other instruments. The 

Vena or Becn, is the ancient instrument, which 
Sir William Jones has described in his interestiig 
descant, on the musical science of the Hindus, 
in the Asiatic Researches, and the sight of 
which, he says, he found itso difficult to obtain 
in Northern India, The band played tho Eng- 
lish air of “God Save the King,” set to Mah- 
ratta words, and applied to the Maha Rajah or 
“ Great King of Tanjore.” Before I left the capital 
of Tanjore, the Rajah was pleased to honor me with 
a second audience, On this occasion he presented to 
me a portrait of -himself, a very striking likeness, 
painted by a Hindu artist at the Tanjore court. ... 
The Missionary Doctor John, accompanied mo to 
the palace. He roccived him with much kindness, and 
presented to him a piece of gold cloth.” 

- Ten years after Dr. Buchanan, Bishop Middleton 
visited Tanjore, “ His Highness dwelt,” observes 
the biographer of that eminent prelate, “ with evi- 
dent delight on the blessings which the heavenly 
lessons and virtuos of Swartz had shed upon him 
and his people, and concluded by professing the 
warmest respect for those excellent men, Mr. Kohl. 
hoff and his fellow-workers, who had succeeded to 
the labours of their venerable predecessors.” Tho 
Rajah aftefwards selected a portrait of Swartz as 
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the most acceptable memorial he could offer to the 
English Bishop. 

Twenty-eight years after the death of the venera~ 
ble Swartz, a good and great man visited Tanjore, 
He wasan Ambassador of God, and a Christian 
Bishop, one of the first that was appointed as Metro- 
politan to this country. He came to Tanjore, evi- 
dently prejudiced against the good Swartz, for he tells 
us so. But how soon was that prejudice completely 
effaced ? Who does not love the name of Heber ! 
He was no ordinary man. He was no enthusiast. 
While on earth he had heaven in him. What was 
his impression of the prince Surfojee when he visited 
Tanjore? He must have heard much of him, and it 
_ was his way to treasure up all that he heard and saw 

of good, in his heart, till that heart could hold it © 
no longer, and then it burst forth with the burning 
thoughts it could not contain. Did the good Bishop 
consider Surfojee a true disciple of the Apostolic 
Swartz? Myr. Robinson who was Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Heber, and accompanied him, tells us, that 
on the arrival of the Bishop in Tanjore, he first visited. 
Swartz’s Chapel, where the grave of the Apostolic 
man, has an inscription on its stone, being the com- 
position of Rajah Surfojee. He tells us that Bishop 
Heber was particularly pleased with the “ natural 
simplicity of expression in the Jast lines.” 

While in Tanjore the Bishop paid a visit of cere- 
mony to the Rajah, To quote Archdeacon Robinson. 
“Wewere receivedin full durbar in the great Mahratta 
Hall, where the Rajahs are enthroned, *The scene 
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was imposing, and from the number of Chr istiam 
Glergymen an the court of a Ilindu Prince some- 
what singular. The address and manner of His 
Highness were in a remarkable degree dignified and 
pleasing, The Bishop sat on his right, the Resident 
next to his son on the left, and the rest of the party 
on each side in order. He talked much of his dear 
' father Swartz in three times told the Bishop, he 
hoped his lordship would resemble him and standin his 
vyoom. Perhaps few things from the mouth of an 
eastern prince, with whom compliment to the living 
is generally exaggerated, could show more strongly, 
the sincerity of his affection, for the friend he had 
lost. He was his pupil from the tume he was twelve 
years old, till he was twenty-four, and succeeded to 
the musnud the year afeer Swarte died. “And John 
Kohlhoft” said he “is a good man, a very good man, 
we are old school fellows.” The Bishop thanked him 
for his uniform kindness to his poor Christian sub- 
jects and their teachers; he (the Prince) said it was but 
his duty, and he trusted all his subjects knew that he was 
their friend and protector. Ee thanked his Lord- 

ship for,his goodness in preaching to them in Tamil, 
(alluding to his having pronounced the blessing and 
administered confirmation in that language), and ro- 
gretted it was not possible for him to attend, “TI 
understood ‘afterwards” adds Mr. Robinson “ from 
the Resident, that he certainly would have done so 
had the visits been exchanged before.” “He added 
that the next time he visited Tanjore he hoped he 
would be able to preach in Mahratta also, Hearing 
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from the Bishop that I came from Poonah, he asked 
me if I understood Mahratta, and talked with in- 
terest about that country of his ancestors and especial- 
ly of the events of the late war. Much of the conver- 
sation, naturally turned on the pilgrimage, which he 
had lately made to Benares, and the Bishop’s north- 
ern journey supplied him with many topics, which 
were equally familiar to both. Upon his Lordship’s 
admiring the hall in which we were sitting, he show- 
ed considerable information on the subject of archi- 
tecture, and the comparative excellencies and pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu and Mussulman styles. At 
parting, he requested the Bishop to come again, 
privately to see his library, museum, and printing 
press. On the whole, much as we had heard of this 
celebrated person, we found our anticipations had 
not been raised too high. Much doubtless of the 
interest excited before we saw him, sprung from the 
hallowing and endearing associations with the name 
of Swartz, which in Heathen India, or the nations 
of Christendom must ever be, 
Magnum venerable nomen. : 

But his manners and conversation have many 
charms of themselves wnconnected with these cir- 
cumstances, and the Bishop said, as we returned 
from the palace, “ J have seen many crowned heads 
but not ong whose deporiment was more princely.” 

After the visit of ceremony, so strong was the good 
impression made on the mind of Bishop Heber regard- 
ing the Rajah of Tanjore, and his imbibement of 
Christianity that, according to Apostolic’ injunction, 
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he composed the following prayer, which he desired 40 
be translated into Tamil and henecforth used im 
all the Churches of the provinee.. “QO Lord God 
Almighty, giver of all good things, we beseech Thee, 
to receive into thy bountiful protection, Thy servant, 
His Ifighness Maha Rajah Surfojee, his family und 
descendants. Remember him, O Lord, for good, for the 
kindness which he hath shown to Thy Church. Grant 
him in health and wealth long to live, preserve him 
from ail evil and danger, grant that his son and son's 
son may inherit honour, peace, and happiness, and grant 
above all to him, and to them, that peace which the 
world cannot give—a knowledge of Thy truth here, 
and everlasting happiness hereafter, through thy son 
Jesus Christ our Saviour...... Amen.” 

The Bishop also makes montiun of the prince when 
interceding with the Almighty in private “O Lord 
Jesus Christ who, at this time, didst burst the prison 
house of the grave and. open lo all that beliove in 
thy name tho gate of a glorious resurrection, let the 
light of Thy-truth, I besecch Thee, shine on all that 
dwell in darkness. IJIave merey on those heathen, 
who have shown kindness to Thy Church, more 

especially on the Rajah of this city. Grant him an 
abundant blessing on his remaining wealth and means 
of usefulness. Reward him in this world for the good 
deeds of his youth, and let his soul above all, O Lord, 
be precious in thy sight, that the advantages which he 
has enjoyed may not increuse fis condemnation, but 
that he may be not only almost but altogether aChris- 
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tian, and believe in Thee, to thy glory, O blessed Lord, 
and his and our everlasting happiness. Bless hkewise, 
O Lord, all the -petentates and former rulers, all 
the subjects, and people of this land, that the loss 
of earthly dominion may be repaid Ly a heavenly 
heritage, and that they may have cause to rejoice in 
that dispensation of Thy providence which hath made 
strangers to be Lords over them.” 

“ His Highness the Maha Rajah Surfojee,” adds 
Mr. Robinson, ‘returned the Bishop’s visit in royal 
state. He rode on a very noble elephant, with a 
common hunting howdah, covered with tiger skins. 
Other elephants that attended him had silver how- 
dahs with more costly trappings. His two grand- 
sons, very fine little boys, came with him and seemed 
great favourites at the Residency. His Lordship 
begged the Rajah to allow his son,’ a young man of 
eighteen, who had been proclaimed heir to the crown, 
to accompany him in his journey through the pro- 
vinces, promising to instruct him in English as they 
travelled. He replied that he should accept the invita- 
tion with great gratitude, but with far greater, if lie 
would allow him also to accompany him in his return to 
Bengal, and spend some years, ttnder his Lordship’s 
superintendence. The Bishop gladly assented to the 
proposition, and offered him, either apartments in the 
palace, or to procure a house for him, in the neigh- 
 bourhood of Calcutta. The Rajah said he would con- 
sult the Ranee, who was so fond of this her only son 
that he could determine nothing without her consent.” 


1 Vide Appendix 0, 
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This visit, of course, elicited the request from the 
Rajah, of a private visit of the Bishop to his palace. 
“The Rajah,” says My, Robinson, “x eceived us in his 
library, a noble room with three rows of pillars, and 
handsomely furnished in the English style. On one 
side there are portraits of the Mahratta dynasty from 
Shajee and Seevajee, ten book cases containing a 
very fair collection of French, English, German, 
Greek, and Latin books, and two others of Mahratta 
and Sanscrit manuscripts. In the adjoining room 
is an air pump, an electrifying machine, an ivory 
skeleton, astronomical instruments, and several other 
cases of books, many of which are on the sub- 
ject of Medicine, which was for some years his 
favourite study. Heshowed us his valuable collec- 
tion of coins, paintings, of flowers and natural his. 
tory, with each of which he seemed to have consider- 
able acquaintance, particularly, with the medicinal 
virtues of the plants im his hortus siccus. 

When we took our leave, his minister showed us 
a noble statue of the Rajah by Flaxman, which 
stands in the groat hall, which was used by the 
ancient Hindu Court, before the conquest of the 
Mahrattas. The pedestal is a remarkably large and 
fine slab of black granite 18 feet by 164. His 
stables contain several fine English horses, but that 
of which he is most justly proud, as the rarest 
curiosity of an Indian Court, is an English printing 
press, worked by native Christians, in which they 
struck off a sentence in Mahratta in the Bishop’s 
presence fh honour of his visit.” 
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The plan proposed by Bishop Heber to educate 
the young prince-regent of Tanjore, was abandoned, 
on account of the Ranec of Tanjore being averse to 
it. 

Bishop Heber loft Tanjore and went on his metro- 
politan tour towards Trichinopoly, and his domes- 
tic Chaplain writes ;—“ We leave Tanjore with the 
sincerest regret, aud the strongest interest in a spot 
so favoured and so full of promise. The Bishop has 

‘more than once observed to me, that instead of the 
usual danger of exaggerated reports, and the expres- 
sion of too sanguine hopes, the fault here was, that 
enough had not been said, and repeats his conviction, 
that the strength of the Christian cause in India, is 
in these Missions, and that it will be a grievous and 
heavy sin if England and the agents of its bounty, 
do not nourish and protect the Churches here found- 
ed, He has scen the other parts of India and 
Ceylon, and he has rejoiced in the prospects opened, 
of the extension of Christ’s Kingdom,in many distant 
places, and by many different instruments, but he 


has seen nothing like the Missions of the South, for. 


thesé are tho fields most ripe for the harvest.” 

Tf there cvor was a second Saint Paul on earth, 
. it was Bishop Heber, and Tanjore was his Athens. 
Saint Paul was stirred in Spirit at the superstition 
of Athens, and Bishop Heber was moved in Spirit 
at the religious enthusiasm and fervour, of Christian 
Tanjore. “ Gladly would I exchange years of come 
mon life for one such day as this” was the fervont 
exclamation of the Bishop, 
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On his arrival at Trichinopoly the Bishop, writing 
to a friend of his, oxpresses himself thus of Sur- 
fojee of Tanjore.’ “I have been passing “tho 
last four days in the society of a Hindu Prince, 
the Rajah of Tanjore, who quotes Foureroy, 
Lauvisier, Linnceus and DBulfon fluently, has formed 
a more accurate judgment of the pootical merits of 
Shakespcare’s thenie than that so [clicitously express- 
ed by Lord Byron, and has actually omitted English 
Poetry very superior indoed to Itussian’s epitaph on 
Shenstone, at the same time that he was much ros- 
pected by the English Officers in his neighbour- 
hood as areal good judge of a horse, and a cool, 
bold and deadly shot ata tiger. The trulh is, that 
he is an extraordinary man, who having in early 
youth received such an education as old Swartz, the 
celebrated Missionary could give him, has ever since 
continued in the midst of many disadvantages, to 
preserve his taste for, and extend lis knowledge of, 
English Interature, while he has never neglected the 
active exercise and frank soldierly bearing which be- 
came the descendant of the old Mahratiu conquerors, 
and by which only, in the present state of things, 
he has it in is power to gratify tho projudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity among them, 
Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he would havo 
been a formidable ally or enemy; for he is, by the 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, frugal, bold, 
popular and insinuating. At present, with less 
power than an English noblemay, he holds his hoad 
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high, and appears contented, and the print of 
Bonaparte, which hangs in his library, is so neutral- 
ized by that of Lord Hastings, in full costume, thal 
it can do no harm to anybody. 

To finish the portrait of Maha Rajah Surfojee, 
I should tell you that he is w strong built and 
very handsome middle-aged man, with eyes and 
nose like a fine hawk and very bushy gray mus- 
taches, generally splendidly dressed, but with no 
effeminacy of ornament, and looking and talking 
more like a fuvourable specimen of a French General 
Officer, than any other object of comparison which 
occurs to me. His son Rajah Seevajee, (so named 
after their great ancestor), is a pale sickly look- 
ing lad of seventeen, who also speaks English, but 
imperfectly, and on whose account his father lamented, 
with much apparent concern, the impossibility which 
he found of obtaining any tolerable instruction in 
Tanjore. I was moved at this, and offered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to Calcutta, 
where he might have apartments in my house, and 
be introduced into good English society; at the 
same time, that [ would superintend his studies, and 
procure for him the best masters which India affords, 
The father and son, in different ways, the one catch- 
ing at the idea with great eagerness, the other as if 
he were afraid to say all he wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Both, however, on 
consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mother’s 
concurrence, and accordingly next day, I hada very 
civil message through the Resident, that the Ranee 
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had already lost two sons, that the survivor was a 
sickly boy, that she was sure he would not come 
back alive, and it would kill her to part with him, 
but that all the family joined in gratitude, &e. ; go 
poor Seevajee must chew bectle, and sit in the zena- 
na, and pursue the other amuscmonts of the com- 
mon race of Hindu Princes, till he is gathered to 
those heroic forms, who, girded with long swords, 
with hawks on their wrists, and garments like those of 
the King of Spades, (whose portrait as I guess has 
been retained by this family), adorn the principal 
room in the palace. Surfojeo, the father, has not 
trusted his own immortality 10 records liko these, 
He has put up a colossal marble statue of himself, 
by Flaxman, in one of his halls of audience, and his 
figure is introduced on the monument, also by Flax- 
man, which he has raised in the Mission Church, to 
the memory of his tutor Swartz, as grasping the 
hand of the dying saint and receiving his,blessing.” 
We also learn that, whon the Bishop’s Domostic 
Chaplain passed through Tanjore, after the lament- 
ed death of Bishop Heber, le paid a private visit 
to the Rajah, “who reccived mo,” he says, “with 
great personal kindness and expressed his unfeigned 
sorrow at the dear Bishop’s loss. Le spoke with 
great admiration, of the union of so much kindness 
and condescension, with such extensive learning, and 
said, that he had special reason to mourn for his death, 
which he felt to be a private loss ; for the very day on 
which he heard of the event, the Ranee had almost 
consented to allow his son to accompany him to Cal- 
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cutia. He was much affected when I assured him, 
that besides the public prayer which his Lordship had 
commanded to be put wp for him in all the Churches 
of the Province, I had heard his private petition 
fervently offered for His Highness, for his family 
and his son. I expressed my thankfulness ‘to him, 
on behalf of his Christian subjects for all his acts of 
kindness to them, and implored him not to forsake 
them now, that they had lost their father. He said 
he should consider it more than ever his duty, to take 
care of those whom the good Bishop loved, and 
assured me he would always be their friend. ‘ What- 
ever John Kohlhoff asks for them shall be done. 
But where will they find such another Bishop?’ It 
was at first Surfojee’s intention to raise a monument 
to the memory of Bishop Heber at his own ex- 
pense, and he afterwards became a subscriber of 
one thousand Rupees, to the general fand opened 
for that purpose at Madras. 

While Bishop Heber was at Tanjore, Prince Sur- 
fojee had promised him a likeness of the Reverend 
Mr, Swartz, copied bya native from the original in 
his possession, That promise was not forgotten, In 
1827 ho sent it to Mrs. Weber, though her husband 
waslong dead. Referring to this fact, one says;—“to 
those who are acquainted with the native character, 
this will appear another striking trait in the disposi- 
tion of the prince, who would suffer neither absence 
‘nor death to efface from his mind the per a those 
whom he’ revered.” 

We will draw a veil over the doath- -scene of 
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this great man—over his funeral, ovor his loss, 
these are subjects, we have not the pen to 
describe; but over them, we have the heart to 
weep. Prince Surfojee’s death was the mourning 
of a nation. He died, and Tanjore was as “ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not.” Tt was like the 
mourning that once had happened in the memorable 
land of Goshen, when a great man, a Patriarch,.had 
passed away ! 

With Surfojee drooped the glory of Tanjore, and 
after him it departed. On his death his son Scevajee, 
of whom Bishop Heber in his letter to his friend, 
facetiously amused himself, ascended the Musnud of 
Tanjore. 

For the information, that we ave: denne: re- 
garding the patronage of Christianity by these 
’ Mahratta Princes, we are indebted to the reports of 
Missionaries, who were, from time to time, appoint- 
ed to superintend the Missions of Tanjore. We 
record with regret, that while the earlier Mis- 
sionaries' of this Statitn had been imbued with the 
Apostolic spirit, and lad taken hold of the mantle 
of Father Swartz, the later ones had assumed the 
position of gentlemen Missionaries, and deplorably 
neglected the spiritual welfare and interests of this 
Royal House. Mixing as they did, in social ‘equi- 
librium with the local magnates of authority, they 

counted these personages as below their notice, and 

classed them with the common mass of people. Not- 

withstanding, we have it on record, that the Christian 
16 
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memory of Father Swartz lay still unforgotten in 
the bosom of the son of Surfojee, even after he had 
been clothed with the purple of power. Let his own 
letter speak for himself In acknowledging the 
receipt of the Memoirs of Swartz, he writes on the 
20thof August1834;—“I had the pleasure to receive, 
in due time, your letter of the 20th January, to- 
gether with your valuable present of a Memoir, in 
two volumes, of the Rev. Father Swartz; and most 
heartily thank you for the same.” 

“Though indeed a faithful and detailed narrative 
of the life of that Apostolic Missionary must prove 
highly interesting to the public at large ; yet I beg 
to assure you, that you could not have selected a 
person who would have received such a present from 
you with a greater avidity than I have done. My 
perusal of this work has awakened many most 
grateful recollections of incidents, which my respected 
father was in the habit of reciting most enthusiasti- 
cally, as indubitable instances of the disinterested 
affection that the venerable Mr. Swartz had enter- 
tained, aud on several occasions manifested towards 
him; as well as of his pious and philanthropic exer- 
tious for the moral improvement of his fellow crea- 
tures, whether Natives or Europeans. His virtues 
and qualifications, either as a Clergyman or a Politi- 
cian, exercised at a time when there existed very 
little courage, must ever remain objects of emula- 
tion to rising generations.” 

“Captain Baker, Commandant of the Resident’s 
escort at Tanjore, was, at his own request, furnished 
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by me with copies of a few letters of the Rev. Mr. 
Swartz to my father, in order to be sent to a friend 
of his, who, he mentioned, was preparing his Memoir. 
As I think they were required for you, I regret that 
they had not reached you in time to be available ; 
but you have spared no labour to make your work 
as complete as could be wished for.” 

The present Princess of'Tanjore is the second 
surviving daughter of the writer of the foregoiny 
letter. Of her charities and acts of kindness to the 
Missions of Tanjore, we refer our readers to the se- 
veral Reports of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. It was but recently 
that the Princess, as wellas Her Consort, Rajah 
Sukahram Sahib, subscribed handsomely towards 
the Girls’ School, established by Lady Napier, for 
the higher classes of Hindu Girls, in the District 
and Collectorate of Tanjore. 


RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER AND ITS CON- 
"SEQUENCES. 


CHAPTER V. 





** Fram factovies to forts, from forts to fortifications, from fortifi- 
cations to garrisons, fiom garrisons to armies, and {rom armies 
to conquests, the gradations wero natural, and tho resalt 
inevitable, where we could not find a danger, we were determined 
tofind w quariel.’—Putnie Francis? 

In the days of the Emperor Aurungzibe, the 
Hindu Rajahs of Southern India were dispossessed. 
of their territories by the Mahratta power, who 
transmitted the State to their posterity, During 
the early wars between the English and French, the 
power in Tanjore was held by Pretaph Sing. ‘'an- 
jore had never been actually incorporated with the 
Carnatic, but it had from time to time paid tribute 
when hard pressed by the Nabob. 

In 1762 when, in consequence of the war with the 
French, the finances of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
wore at a low ebb, the Nabob claimed, wrongfully, 
large arrears of tribute ; and applied to the English, 
for assistance to reduce the Rajah. Military aid was 
refused, but through the mediation of the Madras? 
Government, the htajah agreed to pay to the Nabob 
twenty-two lakhs of Rupees as arrears ; and there- 
after, a fixed tribute of four lakhs annually. 
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In 1771, the Rajah of Tanjore, Tooljajee, son of 
Pretaph Sing, prepar ed an expedition against the 
Poligar of Ramnad, a dependant of the Carnatic, td 
recover some districts which, hc said, had been wrest- 
ed from Lim in 1768. Mediation failed, and at the 
request of the Nabob a force was sont to punish the 
Rajah. During the hostilities, however, the son of 
the Nabob concluded a *Treaty of Peace with the 
Rajah, without the knowledge or consent of the Eng- 
lish, by which the Rajah bound himself to pay eight 
lakhs of arrears of tribute and thirty-two and a half 
lakhs ag the expenses of the expedition, and to fur- 
nish the Nabob with troops in time of war. The 
clandestine conclusion of this engagement, of course, 
was condemned by the Madras Government, and as 
the Rajah failed to perform its terms, the renewal of 
hostilities was threatened, unless the Rajah gave up 
the Fort of Vellum and the districts of Coiladdy: 
and Elungux. A good excuse indeed. 

The Rajah of Tanjore again fell into arrears in 
1739, and was, of courge, believed to be intriguing 
with IJyder Ally and the Mahratias, for a sup- 
ply .of troops. It was pretexed that his posi- 
tion in the country, to the defence of whith he 
contributed nothing, was felt to be a source of 
constant danger, and it was therefore determined to 
take the opportunity, while enforcing the Nabob’s 
claim, entirely to reduce him. Tanjore was taken 
on the 16th September 1773, and the Rajah and his 
family were made prisoners in the fort. The Court 
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of Directors entirely disapproved of this expedition 
against Tanjore, and directed the restoration of the 
Rajah. In consegtience of these orders, and notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, the Rajah was restored on llth April 1776, 
and a Treaty' was concluded with him by which he 
bound himself to do nothing contrary to the Com- 
pany’s interest, to receive English troops for the 
protection of his country, to contribute four lakhg of 
Pagodas towards Military expenses, and to grant to 
the Company two hundred and seventy-seven 
villages. ; 

Tooljajee died in 1787 and was succeeded by his 
half-brother, Ameer Sing, with whom a new Treaty’ 
was concluded on the same principles as that which 
was concluded in the same year with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, viz., that the Rajah should contribute 
towards the peace establishment two-fifths of his 
revenues with tcrritorial security for punctual pay- 
ment ; that in time of war, the contribution should 
be doubled ; that he should pay a further sum of 
three lakhs of Pagodas a year for the liquidation of 
his debts to the Nabob, and to his private creditors ; 
and that he should pay to the British Government, 
the tribute ceded to them by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, After the close of the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
another Treaty* was made with Ameer Sing on 
12th July 1792, almost on the same terms as the 


1 Vide Appendix F. 
2 Vide Appendix G. 
3 Vide Appendix If, 
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Treaty of the date concluded with the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. ; 

Before his death, Tooljajee had adopted Surfojee 
as his gon, and committed him to the care of Ameer 
Sing. The adoption was disputed on three grounds; 
the imbecile state of Tooljajee’s mind, age of the 
boy, and hisbeing an only son—circumstances which 
were held toinvalidate the adoption. Consequently 
thé adoption was cancelled and Ameer Sing was 
recognized as successor to the’ State. Surfojeo, how- 
ever, appealed; and as the best legal authorities were, 
on further inquiry,’ found to be in favour of his 
claim, Ameer Sing was deposed and Surfojeec 
acknowledged in his stead. On his accession, a Treaty 
was made with him by which he resigned the ad- 
ministrationintothe hands of the British Government 
and received a provision of one lakh of Pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues. A pension of 
25,000 Pagodas was granted to Ameer Sing. The . 
deposed Rajah died in 1802. 

Political relations with Surfojee continucd un- 
changed during his life-time. By the Treaty of 1799, 
no sovereign authority was left to him except in 
the Fort of Tanjore and its immediate vicinity, sub- 
ject’ to the control of the British Government, 
Surfojee died in 1832, and was succeeded by his 
only son Seevajee, on whose death in 1855 without 
male heirs, direct or collateral, the titular dignity 
was declared to be extinct in 1857, 

Besides ,the territory ceded under the Treaty of 
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1799, and Devicottah, which was ceded by Pretaph 
Sing, there are several British Districts which ori- 
ginally formed part of the Tanjore State. Negapa- 
tam and Nagore which were taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Dutch in 1660 were annexed to the 
British dominions in 1781. Tranquebar which was 
purchased by the Danes was ceded by them to the 
British in 1848. The French Settlement of Karikal 
was purchased from Tanjore in 1739.* “oo 








* Ungagements, Sunnuds, Treaties of India. 


THE PRESENT PRINCESS OF, TANJORE, 


CITAPTER VI. 





“Te cannol undo what is done, but for thal we are not acconni- 
able. We are accountable, as a free-speaking and freely 
_Jopresented people, for all that nay hereaflev be done in our 
nantes and if, upon investigation which, with honour and in 
conscience, we are nob at liberty 40 clude—we are convinced, 
with Burke aud Fox, with Cornwallis and Bentinck, with 
the elder Mill and Richard Cobdon, that a great debi of ve. 
paration is due to India by the country, we are bound to use 
every just and fair occasion to press for restitution to indivi. 
duals of such rights and benefits as can be restored them, com« 
putibly with justice to others equally claiming our care, and fur 
such restitution of locat self-rulo lo the nations of the Hast as 
may not be incompatible with the preservation of peace amongst 
them, and in the maintenance of that Suzeranitiy in the 
English Crown, which they, in common, nover acknow- 
ledged as due to any other single authority.”—W. M. Tor. 
RENS, M, 2.2 


Tur Raj of Tanjore, when passing into the hands 
of the British Government might bo technically 
styled, an appropriation, not an acquisition. 1b 
created no small sonsation, not only among the 
people of Tanjore, but as well among the Hindu 
community of the Madras Presidency.* This act of 
the Honourable Kast India Company might be well 
called a political atrocity. It was perpetrated in 








1 Empire in Asia. 
2 Native Petition to the Imporial Parliament for the Restitution of the 
Raj of Tanjore, dated 12th April 1860, 
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1855 (and carried into force in 1857) on the demise 
of Sevajee, when Lord Dalhousie was Governor- 
General of India, and Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras. Jt is an indubitable fact, that, when we 
were struggling for an existence in Southern India, 
the Princes of Tanjore were paramount; that in 
our contentions for superiority against the French, 
they assisted us with troops and resources; that 
they were our unswerving and faithful allies>“tiat 
treaties and alliances were from time to time nego- 
tiated and ratified between them and us, on the 
footing of independent Sovereigns; that these trea- 
ties were expressly made on behalf of the contract- 
ing parties, “ their heirs and successors ;” that their 
intent was for “mutual defence” and for “ cement- 
ing an everlasting friendship ;” that the princes of 
Tanjore not only tolerated but fostered and en- 
couraged the Christian religion which we profess ; 
and that they finally unhesitatingly acceded to the 
propositions of the British Government, and placed 
implicit confidence and firm reliance on their good 
faith. ‘ 

The Treaty of 1787 commences with tho following 
preamble, “The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, having taken into their serioug con- 
sideration the great advantages which may be ob- 
tained by improving the blessings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the Coust of Coromandel in the 
Carnatic, and the country of Tanjore, and considcr- 
ing thé present hour best suited for setting and 
arranging, by a just and equitable treaty, a plan for 
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ne future defence and protection of the Carnatic, the 
Tanjore country, and tle Northern Circars, on @ 
solid and lastiny foundation; have communicated 
these their sentiments to Tis Excellency the Rajah 
of Tanjore, who, being fully impressed with the pro- 
priety and wisdom of such an arrangement, has for 
himself, his heirs and successors, adjusted and con- 
cluded a solid and permanent Treuty with the Hon- 
ourelle, Kast India Company, upon the principles 
and conditions, hereinafter mentioned; in conge- 
quence whereof, it is stipulated and agrecd, that due 
provision shall be made for the military peace 
establishment; and also that for discharging the 
expenses of war, in the event of war breaking out 
in the Tanjore country, or in the Carnatic, or any 
part of the Coast of Coromandel, certain contribu- 
tions or proportions of the revenue of the contract- 
ing parties shall be united into one common stock, to 
be wpplied for their mutual security and defence. 
And as itis necessaty that the application of the 
said contributions, both for peace and war, should 
be reposed in the United Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, together with the direction of thé war, 
the command of the army, magazines of stores, and. 
provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle 
such Forts as by them shall be deemed necessary 
for the general security ; the said contracting parties 
do hereby solemnly engage and agree, for themselves 
and their successors, to and with each other, in man- 
ner following,” 

Article T, provides that “the fricnds and enemies 
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of cither shall be considered the friends and cnemieg 
of both.” 

Article IT. prevides that “the exercise of power 
over the said districts and farms, by the virtue of 
the conditions inentioned in the [V. and V. Articles, 
in case of foalure in the payment of any kists, shall 
not extend or be construed to extend to deprive His 
Hacellency the Rajah of Tanjore or his successors of 
the Civil Government thereof, or the honasmand 
cignity of his fumily ; but the same shall be preserved 
to him and them inviolate, saving and excepting the 
powers in the Articles Nos. [V. and V. expressed 
and mentioned.” 

The Treaty of 1792-3 recites as follows: —“‘ Where- 
as a certain engagement was entered into between 
the Honourable English Hast India Company and 
His Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, 
bearing date the 10th of April 1787, for the purposo 
of cementing an everlasting friendship with each 
other, and of contributing mutually towards the 
defence of the Carnatic and countries dependent 
thereon ; whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Company should maintain a military force, and that 
the said Rajah of Tanjore should pay annually a 
certain sum of money arising from the revertues of 
his country, and should furnish sufficient and satis~ 
factory security under ccrtain conditions, expressed 
in the said ongagoment for the regular payment of 
the sum stipulated to the said Company ; and where- 
as it appears that the resources of the said country 
of Tanjore, aré*not competent to enable the said 
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Rajah to perform the stipulation on the said engage- 
ment; and whereas it further appears that tho 
security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agroéd in 
the abovementioned engagement to furnish for the 
due payment of the stipulated sum to the said Com- 
pany is, in its nature, inadequate to the end intend- 
od, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said 
Regedcfor the discharge of certain debts due by the 
said Rajah to private persons ; it has bcen mutually 
agreed in consequence of the above written circum-~ 
stances, that the engagement aforesaid shall hence- 
forth be considered by the contracting parties as 
annulled and no longer of effect or in force, and in, 
lieu thereof the Honourable Sir Charles Oakley, 
Baronet, President and Governor in Council of Fort 
Saint George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
their neirs and successors on the one part, and His 
: Execllenuy Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, in his 
own name and for himself, his heirs and successors, 
on the other part, agroe to the following Articles 
which shall be binding on the respective parties for 
the purpose contained therein, notwithstanding all, 
or any of the conditions stipulated in tho ongage- 
ment, dated 10th April 1787, to the contrary.” 

Article X. is similar to Article I. of the Troaty 
of 1787. 

Article IX. provides 1” the said Rajah shall 
receive regular informatiger of all negotiations which 
shall relate to declaring war or making peace, where- 
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in the said Company may engage and the interests 
of the Carnatic and its dependencies may be con- 
cerned, and the sqid Rajah shall be considered as an 
ally of the said Company in all Treaties, which shall 
in any respect affect the Carnatic and countries 
depending thereon, or belonging to either of the 
contracting parties contiguous thereto; and the said 


Rajah agreed that he will not enter into any nego- 


tiations or political correspondence with anye#tro- 
pean or Native power, without the consent of the 
said Company.” 

The Treaty of 1799 provides by Article 11th, 
that “such part of all former Treaties with the 
former Rajahs of Tanjore as are intended to estab- 
lish the friendship and alluance between the Honour- 
able Company and His Ixccllency the Rajah of 
Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confirmed ; and 
the contracting parties mutually agree that the 
friends und enemies of either shall be considered to be 
the friends and enemies of both” 

By Article IX. “It is stipulated and agreed 
thatthe Rajah shall be treated on all occasions in his 

own territories, as well as in those of the Campany, 
with all the attention, and respect, and honour once 
is due toa friend and ally of the Briti.h Nation.” 

In 1798-99 Surfojec, entered into Treaty with 
the Honourable East India Company, and there- 
by, he ceded his entire kingdom to the administra. 
tion of the British, with the exception of a few 
villages, which he reserved, for the royal dignity 
of his State and family. Ic retained tle Fort of 
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Tanjore, wherein stood his palace. The Company 
were his self-appointed tax gatherers, under his sur- 
veillance, collecting the revenue, and paying it into 
the exchequers of the Raj; portions of which revenue, 
he reserved to himself and his successors. 

By the Treaty of 1797-98 and by the 7th Article it 
is provided, that “In lieu of the said stipulations in 
the 5th Article of the Treaty of 1792, it is horeby 
stipteiied and agreed that [lis Excellency the Rajah 
shall in all cases receive annually one lakh of Star 
Pagoclas, which shall be considered to be the first 
charge payable from the net Revenue of Tanjore. 
In addition to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pa- 
godas, His Excellency shall receive a proportion of 
one-fifth, to be calculated, on the remainder of the 
net revenue after deducting all charges of collection 
of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following Article.” 

And the XIII. Article is as follows :—‘ In order 
that His Excellency the Rajah may have [ull satis- 
faction in respedt to the revonucs of the Torritory 
hereby subjected to the managoment of the Com- 
pany, His Excellency shall be at liberty to inspect 
the accounts of the Head Cutchery or Collector's 
Treasury from time to time, or to station a Vakeel 
(Pleader) or Accountant, at his own oxpense, for the 
purpose of taking and transmitting to His Excel- 
lency, copies of any or of all the accounts which shall 
be recorded in the Head Cutchory or Treasury of 
the Collectoy,” 

Thus, was the kingdom and Government of Tan- 
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jore,managed till 1855, when the last Rajah, Seva- 
jee, suddenly died without male issue, natural or 
adopted, but left behind him his mother, Her de- 
ceased. Highness Avoo Bye Saiba, Her present High- 
ness Kamatchee Bye, Saiba, his senior widow, Queen 
Dowager, two daughters, and a great number of col- 
lateral relatives. 

Before we narrate the several acts of the Honour- 
able East India Company towards the ( hemmerand 
successors” of their “friend and ally,” the Rajah 
of Tanjore, let us take a glance at the subject-mat- 
ter of each of these Treaties connectedly. 

The first Treaty of Alliance was entered into,in the 
year 1787, whereby it was declared: That the East 
India Company, and the Rajah of Tanjore, for him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and concluded 
a solid and permanent Treaty with the Company, 
and by which it was stipulated and agreed, that the 
friends and enemics of one, should be considered the 
friends and enemies of both ; and that certain con- 
tributions or proportions of the revenue of the con- 
tracting parties, should be united into one common 
stock, to be applied for mutual security and de- 
fence ; and that the applications of the said contri- 
butions, both in peace and war, should be repused in 
the said United Company, the more effectually to se- * 
cure the object of the Treaty. 

Five years afterwards, in the year 1792, it having 
beent found that the resources of the country of 
Tanjore were not competent to fulfil the conditions 
that had beon agreed upon, with respect to the 
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amount of the contributions to be paid by the Rajah, 
another Treaty was arranged, binding the heirs and. 
successors of both parties, as well.as themselves, to 
contribute certain sums of money for mutual defence ; 
the Rajah paying has shure into the hands of the Com- 
pany, through themselves as Collectors of the whole re- 
venue of Tanjore. 

In 1799, a third Treaty was entered into with 
’*. Guise, father of the late Sevajec, by which it was 
agreed by the contracting parties, thal such parts 
of all the former Treaties, as were intended to estab- 
lish friendship and alliance are by the present one, 
strengthened and confined ; and that the friends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered to be the 
friends and enemies of both; and that the result of 
an inquiry, instituted by the authority of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, with the previous written 
consent of the Maha Rajah for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual state and condition of the country 
of Tanjore, having proved, thata regular and perma- 
nent adminiatration of the revenues had become in- 
dispensably necessary, all former ‘Treaties for secur- 
ing partial or temporary interferenco on the part of 
the Company should be annulled, and in lieu thereof 
a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and the administration of justice established, of 
which the Company were, as before, to have the 
entire management, setting aside a stipulated sum 
for the use and as the property of the Rajah, who 
was to maintain and garrison his own hereditary 
Fort of Tanjore, and to be treated on all occasions 
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within lus own lerritories and those of the Com- 
pany, with all the respect, attention, and honour 
which is due tora friend and ally of the Buitish 
nation. 

All these three Tieaties testaly for themselves, that 
they are voluntary agreements, between twe con- 
tracting parties, equally recognizing each other’s in- 
dependence, acting for their mutual advantage, as 
also, that these are of permanent endurance, aft én- 
tailed in perpetuity upon their hetrs and successors, 
and in fact the last Treaty was observed during a 
period of more than fifty years, continuing in full 
opetation at the demise of the Rajah Sevajee, which 
took place on the 29th October 1855, on which 
event as he left no son, the Local Government pro- 
posed, that it should be declared that the Raj . of 
Tanjore had become extinct, and that the Hast India 
Company had succeeded, as final heir to the entire 
property, public and private, of the deceased Sova- 
jee Rajah.” O tempora! O mores?! 

Let us review seriatim the manner in which this 
Royal house was treated What was the be 
haviour of the Honourable East Tudia Company 
towards this Royal house,—We say, what was their 
conduct so far back as 1773% They captured the 
Fort of Tanjore, without the slightest cause or 
provocation, and dethroned its Rajah. This das- 
tardly act caused the romoval of the then 
Governor of Madras. The Rajah wag restored 
in 1776, the aggression having been declared by the 
Court of Directors, “ to have been founded upon pre- 
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éences which were totally false.” Mull,’ the historian, 
commenting on the proceedings of 1778 emphati- 
eally expresses himself thus; “ Never, I suppose, was 
the resolution taken to make war upon a lawful 
sovereign with the view of ‘reducing him entirely’ 
that is, stripping him of his dominions, and either 
putting him and his family lo death, or making them 
pensioners for life, upon a more accommodating 
prirateple. We have done the Rajah great injury. 
We have no intention to do himiight. This con 
stitutes a fulland sufficient reason for going on to 
his destruction. Such is the doctrine ; the practical 
improvement is obvious. Do you wish a good rea- 
gon for effecting any body’s destruction? First do 
him an injury sufficiently, great, and thon if you des- 
troy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification.” , 
What was the conduct of the ITonourable Hast 
India Company in 1788, on the death of Rajah 
Tooljajee? Did they recognize his adoption of 
Surfojee? -Not till much time and money had 
been spent. On that occasion Lord Melville ex- 
pressed himself in these forcible words ;?—* If the 
unjust possession of the present Rajah, and the de- 
privation of the rightful heir had takenplace ins con- 
sequence of any of those violences and convulsions, 
by which the Native Governments in India are so apt 
to be distracted, I should have thought the objection, 
insurmountable} but it must be recollected that we 


I's Thatory of India, Vol, IJ, Book V, Chapter IV 
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are ing great degree the authors of this injustice. Tt 
was produced by our interference, obtaimed through 
the misrepresentations and corruptions of the person 
who is now reaping the benefit of it; and the rightful 
hew has a great claim that we should interfere to re- 
medy that injustice which originated in our ynterfer- 
ence. If after such a lapse of time the native powers 
were to observe ws interfering in order to carry into 
effect any forfeiture in our own favour, it would afford 
just cause of reproach ; but in the present instance 
we would appear in the fair light of honowrably re- 
pairing that injury which we ourselves have been the 
innocent instrument of committing.” And Torrens, 
a recent historian, an ardent and felicitous writer 
commenting” on the acquisition of Tanjore writes;— 
“Among the earliest allies of the English on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was the Rajah of Tunjore. In1742, the 
reigning Prince had been deposed by domestic revo- 
lution, and Pretaph Sing obtained the throne. The 
authorities at Madras having no concern in the 
event, acknowledged the new Prince without hesita- 
tion. Their correspondence with him was continued 
‘without any interruption, and mutual expressions of 
fidelity and confidence were interchanged for more 
than seven years. Atthe end of this period Sahujee, 
the exiled Rajah, solicited their aid in effecting a 
counter-revolution. He offered, by way of recom- 
-pense, if they should succeed, to grant them the Fort 
and Jaghire of Devicottah, and undertook to pay all 
pre rn e ht - 
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A Letter dated Walmer Castle, 11th September 797, 
' ? Torrens’ Empire in Agia, p. 20, 21, 
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expenses of the war. They accepted the. offor, 
Pretaph was their ally ; they had recently sought his 
assistance against the French ; they had no pretence 
of provocation to urge against him: nevertheless 
“they despatched an army to dethrone him.”! The 
expedition failed, but a second was resolved on. 
“They determined, however,” says their apologist 
Malcolm “that the capture of Devicottah, not the 
restoration of Sahujee should bo their first object.” 
The fort was accordingly invested and taken. And 
no sooner was this accomplished, than they entered 
into a negotiation with Pretaph Sing,—agreed to 
desist from all further hostilities—not only to aban- 
don him for whom they pretended to have hereto- 
fore fought, but engaged to secure hig person and to 
receive a fixed sum for his maintenance, on condition 
of being suffered to remain undisputed masters of 
Devicottah and the circumjacent territory.’ This 
was the beginning of the conquest of Hindoostan.” 
What was the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany in 1855; on the demise of His Highness Rajah 
Sevajee? Forbes was then Resident of Tanjore. 
Ge reported the matter to Government ; he enunci- 
ated his own views. Ho pointed‘ out to the Madras 
Government, that the Raj was not oxtinct by the 
death of the Rajah without male issue; that many in- 
stances might be adduced of females having succeed~ 





1 Mills Ehstory of India, Book IV, Chapter IT. 
2 Memo of Lord Chve, Vok I, Chaptor I. 
3 ull’s History of India, Book IV, Chapter Tl. 
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a to neues in “the history of Hindi dtyranartions 
and he drew attention ‘to the case of Saojan Bye, 
who was the sith. “Sovere eign in this very dynasty of 
Tanjore, and who succeeded her husband Baba 
Sahib, the fifth Sovereign, as his widow, on his 
déath without male. heir, with the universal appro- 
‘val of ‘the Durbar and the people of the country. 

~~ Jtis preposterous to suppose. that a female is ex- 

~ eluded on account of her sex.in the succession” of 
- Hindu Sovereigns. | BAe 
“ea D he history of India affords numerous ; examples 
of female Hindu Sovereigns, who. have succeeded 
their husbands dying without male issue:. That the 
instances are not more numerous is safely attributa- 
ble to the universal prevalence of adoption. . Even 
~ when.a Sovereign died without adopting a son, it. 
was generally the practice for the widow. to adopt. 
one, and reign as regent during his minority. Indian 
history is full of such évents: but those in which 


- the widow has ‘succeeded in her own right, are suffi- 


elently numerous to establish the law and custom. 
The historian Orme opens his admirable work with 
_ the story of the Queen of Trichinopoly, the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Tanjore, who on the death of her. 
husband reigned in her own right, and defended her ' 
-. Fort against Chunda Saheb, by whom she was s treach- 
. érously imprisoned. Grant Duff makes mention 
of the Princess Tara’ Bye, who on the death 
her husband: Raja Ram, the King of Sat 
ASST. ed the reins of ‘Government during. th 
rity oF her Hon Sev ee, of which dynasty” 
















: a: branch. ‘Briggs narrates he story. of Durgamat:: : 
tee, the Ranee of Garza, “ celebrated for her beauty 
-as for her good sense } * how. she opposed Asaf Khan. 
_qwith ‘an army of 1,500 elephants and 8,000 horse and. 
foot, and how she stabbed herself with a dagger 
: ‘gnatohed from the gir dle of her Mahout, rather than - 
fall into the hand of her énemy, when in the heat of, 
battle she was pierced by an arrow.in the eye... Tra- 
-vaticore ~has seen two female Sovereigns succeed: 
each other, within the present century. A former 
Rajah of Mysore refused to adopt, expressly that 
“chis favorite Ranee might succeed him in her own’ 
right. . Forbes cites the instances of two Princesses * 
_ Bucceeding their consorts to the guddee of Kolapore, » 
> wigs, of Durga Bye Sahiba, widow of His Highness ~ 
Raiah of Kolspore, and also of Juga Bye Sahiba— _ 
- this: algo being a sister dynasty of Tanjore. His. 
story | ktows no nobler character than the illustrious 
Ablia Bye, of the gredt Mahratta family, of — 
avhich’ the Rajahs of Tanjore are an off-shoot. It is — 
thus that Malcolm, the historian speaks of her i in his 
; A story of Central India :—“ It is not common ¥ 
th indus (unless in those provinces where they 
have teamed the degrading usage from their, Maho- 
‘medan* conquerors) to. confine “fomalles, to. compel : 
“them to wear veils, The Mahrattas of rank (even 
“the. Brahmins) have, with few exceptions, rejected. 
the. custom which is not prescribed by any. of 
their religious institutions. . ~Adblia - Bye, therefore, 
“offended no pr ejudice, when she took upon herself the. _ 
imonagentent of affairs, , an sat avery. dey’ for 2 
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considorable period in open Durbar, transacting 
business. Her first principle of Government appears 
to have been moderate assessment, and an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights of village officers 
and proprietors of lands. She heard every complaint 
in person, and although she continually referred 
causes to Courts of Equity and arbitration, and to 
her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessi- 
ble; and so strong was her sense of duty, on-all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, 
that she is represented as not only patient but un- 
wearied in the investigation of. the most insignificant 
causes, when appeals were made to her decision. 
Aware of the partiality which was to be expected 
from information supplied by members and ad- 
herents of the Holkar family, regarding Ahlia Bye, 
facts were collected from other quarters to guard 
against impressions, which the usual details-of her 
administration were calculated to make. It was 
thought the picture had been overcharged with 
bright colors, to bring it more into contrast with the 
opposite system that has since prevailed in countries 
she formerly governed ; but although inquiries have 
been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has 
been discovered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather 
blessings which are poured forth whenever her name 
is mentioned. The more, indeed, inquiry is pursued, 
the more admiration is excited ; butit appears above 
all extraordinary, how she had, mental and bodily 
powers to go through with the labors she imposed 
upon herself, and which from the age $f thirty to 
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that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted: -The 
hours gained from the affairs of the State were all 
given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep 
sense of religion appears to have strengthened her 
mind in the performance of her worldly duties. She 
used to say that she “ deemad herself answerable to 
God for every exercise of power; and in the full 
spirit of a pious and benevolent mind was wont to 
exclaim,*when urged by her ministers to acts of ex- 
treme severity, “ Let us, mortals, beware how we 
destroy the works of the Almighty.” 

With all these historical facts staring them 
in the face, with a perfoct knowledge that the 
law and the custom of the country maintained ihe 
succession among Mahvatia royalty of a surviving 
widow or daughter, thé Court of Directors, by their 
proceedings of the 16th April 1856, declared that 
the Raj of Tanjore was extinct from want of.a male 
heir claiming through a male. No allusion is made 
to the claims of the widow to succeed. The acts of 
the Madras Governmetit on this occasion might be 
déclared to be, 1o use the mildest expression, shame- 
jul. Forbes, who gratuitously constituted himsolf, 
when Resident of Tanjore, on the immediate demiso 
of Sevajee, the special advocate of the claims 
,of the Princes of Tanjore, turns over and be- 
comes appointed special Government auctioneer 
for the Honourable East India Company. To quote 
the words of an eye witness. “Mr. Forbes” first ack 





al 1 Vide Appondix K 
2 J. B, Norton, late Advocate Gonoral of Madias, 
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was to march off many of the Rajah’s horses, ele+ 
phants, carriages, &c., to Madras, where they were 
disposed of by public auction. He then caused to 
bo seized every scrap of land, not only belonging 
to the Rajah and the ladics of the family at the 
time of the Rajah’s death, but even every scrap 
which at any time had belonged to the Rajah, no 
anatter who was its present occupant. He further 

caused the Collector to issue a Proclamation, stating ° 
that this seizure was only for the purpose of com- 
pelling claimants to come in, and satisfy him as to 
their titles, whereon it was promised that the lands 
should be restored. He thus turned those in pos 
session—which is nive points of the law—out of 
their properties: he made those Plaintiffs who 
should have been properly Defendants ; he consti- 
tuted himself judge in his own cause and that of his 
employers, notwithstanding there were their own 
ordinary Courts open to them in the very district of 
Tanjore, in which they might have enforced any 
right, which they might conceive theméelves to have, 
to any particular piece of property. Having thus 
seized all the landed property, the next step 
was to get hold of the personal. Accordingly Forbes 
took advantage of a Sepoy Regiment passing through 
Tanjore—he had previously disarmed and disband- 
ed the Regiment of the Rajah—to make his swoop 
upon all the valuables in the Palace. He marched 
a company into the Palace itself: he then broke 
open the Rajah’s seal which had been gplaced upén 
the doors of several apartments containing valuables ; 
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he inspected every thing and took possession of all 
the Jewels, the valuable cloths, the private armoury, 
the library, the furniture, by affixing his own seal to 
each door, and placing an armed sentry over it. It 
was thus he desecrated the sanctity of the Palace 
itself.” 

Forbes, the auctioneer, is followed up by Philips 
as salesman, of whom tho above quoted cye witness 
writes: ,“‘ Mr. Philips has had an auction of pots 
and pans‘and other articles within the precincts of 
the Palace itself. He has sent up the valuable pri- 
vate armoury of the late Rajah to Madras for sale. 
On the ladies refusing to give him up the keys of 
their apartments, he has taken carpenters and black- 
smiths, with picklocks and falso keys, and thug 
opened the doors, and taken away property, as [ am 
informed, of the value of many thousand rupecs from 
these apartments, A more indecent indignity has 
never yet been perpetrated in tho annals of Resi- 
dentship. It is a nice sort of job truly on which to 
employ one of the Sudder Judges; the highest 
Appellate Court in the land !’"! 

The next act of indignity that this Royal family 
was subjected to was, that er Highness Camatchee 
Bye Sahiba, as the senior widow of the late Rajah, 
had to sue the Hast India Company for her hus- 
band’s private estate and got a decrce in her favor in 
the Local Courts. Against this decision the Hast 
India Company appealed to the Privy Council, who 
reversed the decision of the High Court, then Sa- 








1 J.B Noxton, Advocate for the Widows of the Rajah of Tanjore. 
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pram, Court. Sir Richard Bethel, the Attorney 
General appeared for the Ranee; Sir Hugh Caidus 
appeared for the Company. They held that Forbes’ 
seizure was within the scope of his instructions and, 
as such, an act of State. But the judgment clearly 
points out the opinion entertained by that tribunal 
on the conduct of the Madras Government. These 
are Lord Kingsdown’s words in hisjudgment. “It 
is extremely difficult to discover in these papers, tny 
ground of legal right, on the part of the East India 
Company or of the Crown of Great Britain, to the 
possession of this Raj, or any part of the property 
of the Rajah on his death ; and, indeed, the seizure 
was denounced by the Attorney General (who from 
circumstances explained to us at the hearing, appear- 
ed as Counsel for the Respondents, and not in his 
official character for the Appellants) as a most violent 
and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was ai inde- 
pendont Sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute 
and bound by Treaties to a powerful neighbourhood, 
which left him, practically, little power of free ac- 
tion; but he did not hold his territory, such as it 
was, as a fief of the British Crown or of the Hast In- 
dia Company ; nor does there appear to have been 
any pretence for claiming tt, on the death of the Lajah 
without a son, by any legal title either as an escheat or 
as a vona vacante.” 

The following passages from the speech of the 
Attorney Gencval, Sir Richard Bethel, are worthy 
of attention. It must be remembered, ghat though 
he was Counsel for the Ranee of Tanjore, he was 
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also the highest law officer of the British Crown and 
the Government, and without good cause would not 
have committed himself to such language. “On tho 
death ofthe last Rajak in 1855,” he says, “this most 
extraordinary act was done by the Company : I hope 
an act for which there are few similar precedents in 
the history of its proceedings in India. In page 47 it 
appears that the Court of Directors issued a Decree, 
conceived as your Lordships will observe, in a style 
to which’ I know no parallel nor any thing similars 
saving the celebrated Decrees of the first Napoleon, 
in which he was in the habit of announcing that a 
kingdom had ceased to exist, or that a royal family 
had ceased to reign.” 

And again :—“By what principlo, by what specics 
of law, on what ground of reasoning are you to jus- 
tify the ergo of the Hast India Company; that, be- 
cause*the Rajahship had ccased to exist, ergo the 
East India Company aro entitled to come in and 
take possession ; to appropriate to thomselvos every 
thing that belongs to the Rajahship of Tanjore. 
It ts one of the most astonishing, one of the most 
Srightful things in point of justice, of reason, and of 
law, that I ever met with. Who made the Hast In. 
dia Company the Vltimus Heres of the Rajah of Tan- 
jore ? Who gave them tho right to enter in and take 
possession, because they prosounced that the dig- 
nity, the Kingdom, the Sovercignty has come to an 
end? There is not one particle of justice, or law, or 
of principle, that can be brought forward for a mo- 
ment Lo maintain this proposition ; but putting aside 
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the natural indignation wilh whic h one contemplates 
this act of violence and force, which is only .to be 
referred to the good old rule, the simple plan, 
‘That they should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can ; if that is to be allowed 
_ag the ground of it, let it be allowed, apes we shall 
"know Loy to deal with it.” 

And again :—“ I want therefore to know on what 
earthly ground itis put, that the Hast Indja Com- 
pany hence beconie entitled to this Sovercignty, to. 
all the possessions, to all the territories, all the pro- 
perty: because my friend Mr, Forsyth hag told us, 
that there is no distinction between Public and Pri- 

~vate ab all, but that a all falls into this universal 
drag-net of this all grasping Company, and accord- 
ingly the widows and daughters of the Rajah, how- 
ever numerous they might be, are to be left without 
one particle or one penny of provision.” . 

And again :—“IfI grant, for a moment, that cer- 
tain portions of the prerogative are given tothe Hast 
India Company, the question remains, whether the 
thing done has been done by virtue of that preroga- 
tive? Now have your Lordships found any where, 
or can you point any where, to the particular words 
of any Charter, to the language of any Act of Barlia- ° 
ment, to any thing that can be pleaded, to justify a 
thing done by the East India Company of seizing 
upon this estate of Tanjore? I dwell upon that, 
and. for this reason; a Sovereign power has no ne- 
coxsity to give a reason; it is sufficient for the So- 
verelgn power to say sic-vole sic jubia ; but o one in- 
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dividual or a number of thdividuals having no pre- 
tence to be regarded asa Sovereign power, but de- 
viving from their own legitimate Sovereign certain 
powers and authorities, can only use their borrowed 
light, may only avail themselves of their delegated 
authority, for the justification of those things that 
come within the orbit and scope of that authority. 
If the argument, therefore, should avail the East In- 
~+din Company, the Hast India Company should have 
said, we ‘have got here given to us by the Crown 
authority and power, per fas aut nefas to seize any 
thing within the geographical limits of India. If it 
is fully expounded, it comes to this frightful thing: 
they had authority to make war on the heathen and 
to plunder the heathen just as they thought proper ; 
and that for whatever they didin the exercise of 
_this system of-rapacity, they claimed the authority 
ef thé British Grown, and could say, we have the 
power to do this, and we havea right to doit, and do 
not complain of us; complain of the English Crown 
that has authorised the commission of this deed. 
My Lords, is that language capable of being 
brought forward in a Court of Justice ; can this 
thing be proved to be an act of State, done by cer~ 
tain persons who are subjects of the British Crown ; 
unless it can be shown to be an act of State of the 
British Crown itself; and if it is a thing that is ca- 
pable of being brought forward in that capacity, 
then show me your warrant from the British- 
Crown. Show me the authority in any one of those 
Statates or any one of these Charters, by which you, - 
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have done this thing, viz. you have entercd on the 
inheritance of another and displaced the widow and 
family of this deceased man. Produce a title for 
doing it; by what warranty do you do it? You say, 
itis an act of State, show mc your warrant of the 
Crown todo it. My Lords, it cannot be done; if 
that is the position in which the East India Com- 
pany stand, if thoy have taken possession, if they 
have actually entered into the inheritance there, aiid *~ 
possessed themselves of the property and held it, 
and they are incapable of putting a finger on any 
Grant of the Crown, or any Statute that justifies 
them; the pleading that it is an act of State, 1s 
nothing else, but a mockery of the name of the Su- 
preme power of the State” 

And he concluded :—~‘ 1 lamented again and again 
when we passed. these Statutes; and it was not my 
fault that we had not a clause clearly giving* your 
Lordships authority beyond all question, to put an 
ond to these things which are the opprobria of the 
British name—these acts of spoliation and injustice. 
And then, they attempt to set up the Company who 
do it, as not being amenable to any law or power of 
giving justice to the defeated, the plundered, and the 
robbed.” + . 

Rajah Sevajoc, with his demise left behind 
him his Senior widow, Her Highness Kamatchee 
Bye Sahiba, and two daughters. These children 
wore born to his first wife who pre-deceased him, 
His first daughter was Her deccased, Highness 
Rajasa Boje Ammance Rajury Bye, who during 
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the life time of her father was given in marriage to 
Rajah Sacaram Row Sahib Mohitay, Ameer Row, 
a Prince of the royal blood of Kolapoor. ‘She 
died without issue. The second daughter of the 
Rajah of Tanjore was Her Highnoss Vejaja Mohara 
Moocutta Bye Ammanec Rajay. When Scvajee 
died in 1855, she was a child of ten years of age. 
When she arrived at the age of fourteen, she was 

“~“given im marriage by the Madras Government, who 
had assumed the territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
to the same royal personage, Rajah Sacaram Sahib. 
She is now about twenty-five years of age and is the 
SOLE SURVIVING REPRESENTATIVE oF THE Manrarra Ras 
or Tansonz, being the child of Sevajee, and the 
grandchild of Surfojee. She is a young woman 
possessing every personal charm, reflecting in an 
etninent degree the noble mind and deportment of 
her grandfather, Surfojee. She is healthy, intelli- 
gent and educated. Mr. Forbes, the Resident of 
Tanjore, when laying her claims for the musnud of 
her forefathérs, for the favourable consideration of 
the Madras Government, speaks in those most 
touching terms :— 

» ©The Government will decide on the justice 
of this daughter's claim, and on the policy of 
maintaining the Raj. In considering the ques- 
tion they will not lose sight of the manner in 

# which we became possessed of Tanjore. It is 
not a conquered ‘country ; tts acquisition never 
cost the British Government the life of a single 
soldier, nor the value of a single rupee; the cry 
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of the-orphan was never heard, nor was the tear 
of the widow ever shed, when the rule of the 
country passed from the Rajah to the hands of 
our Government. In the fifty years during which 
we have hold possession, we have in round numbers 
drawn from it a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as many millions sterling. Neither Sur- 
fojee nor Sevajee ever offered the smallest hinder- 
ance 1o our peaceable settlement of the country, or 

in any degree whatever departed from the strictest 
adherence to the Treaty; truly, it deserves consi- 
deration how the Government should act towards 
the last descendant of a royal line, to a daughter of 
those, who when their aid was necded were always 
our firm allies.” 

The fate of the State of Tanjore was in every 
respect similar to the destiny of the State of Nag- 
pore. The mandate of the Governor-Goneral of 
India that, in 1854, extinguished the Raj of Nag- 
pore, in 1855 set aside the Raj of Tanjore. The 
reprosentation of Resident Mansel of Nagpore, was 
as futile as the advocacy of Forbes of Tanjore, Thé 
Government took measures to extinguish the Raj 
of Tanjore ; minutes were recorded of the value of 
the state jewels, no more to be considered heir-fooms 
ina family about to be stripped of royal rank and 
fortune; and gems and jewels which were known, 
from time immemorial, to adorn the person of royal 
beauty, were sold by public auction; and these royal 
persohages were converted into pensiogers. ‘The 
words and sentiments that have been expressed so 
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forcibly by Torrens on the spoliation of Nagpore 
are also applicable to Tanjore." : 
Can any one be ata loss regarding the impres- 
sion made on the mind of every prince of India by 
the public sale, in the metropolis of the Hast, of the 
personal effects of one who, throughout his reign, 
had been our faithful ally? Can any one doubt 
that the advertisement was exccrated in every bazaar, 
nd curged in every tannah, as a threatening notice 
ostentatiously given, that the picklock of despotism 
would be used without shame as an implement of 
exaction, and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next be’ rifled. Our historians are never 
weary of reprobating the sudden and summary 
decree of Bayonne, in which Napoleon informed the 
world that in the Peninsula, the house of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign ; and in reprobating the duress 
under which an imbecile sovereign was driven into an 
act of formal abdication, And many severe things 
have been justly saidof the pictures taken from the 
Escurial, and of the bronze stceds borne away from. 
the Piazza of San Mare. But at least, Napoleon. 
eannot be, upbraided with stealing or selling the 
gems and apparel of his victims. It was bad 
enough to appropriate the sword of Frederick; but 
Napoleon, unscrupulous though he was, would have 
been ashamed to make away with rings and neck- 
laces of the Prussian Queen, and then to have put 
them up to the highest bidder among the brokers of 
his capital. If vice loses half its hideousness by 
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losing all its grossness, it anay likewise be said that 
public violence becomes more hateful whew it is 
tarnished with the reproach of base cupidity. At 
the very time when the Queen’s Governor-Gencral in 
Asia was thus playing the frecbooter and auctioncor, 
our Foreign Secretary was addressing to the Court 
of St. Petersburg remonstrances against the seques- 
tration of the revenues of certain Polish noblemen 
upon suspicion of their complicity in geditiot 
designs, Well might the minister of the Czar 
scornfully retort,—‘ Physician, heal thysclf’” 

The East India Company swore on thel: honour, 
to the Rajah of Tanjore and their successors, that 
the honour and dignity of their family shall be 
preserved to them inviolate and “ everlastingly,” 
and the Proclamation of the Queen in plainer words 
enunciates the same truth in favour of all the 
Princes of India. “Whereas, for divers wéighty 
reasons, we have resolved to take upon ourselves the 
Government of India, heretofore administered in 
trust for us by the Tlonourable Hast India Com- 
pany. We do by these presents notify and declare 
that we have taken upon ourselves the said Govern- 
ment, and we hereby call upon all our subjects 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 
. true allegiance, to ourselves, our heirs and succes- 
sors. We hereby announce to the Native Princes 
of India, that all Treaties and Engagements made 
with them by, or under the authority of, the Hon- 
ourable Hast India Company, are by yg accepted. 
and will be scrupulously maintained, and wédogk for 
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the like observance on their part. We desire no 
extension of our territorial possessions, and while 
we will permit no aggression upon our dominion or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of 
Native Princes as our own.” What words can be 
plainer! What language more honourable and in- 
“tlligiblg! and what terms more precise and credit- 
‘able! Would that we could say that an intelligont 
and honourable Government had nobly endorsed 
and majntained in tact their professions of good 
faith! Would that our barons could swell with 
honest pride, and that we could proclaim the noble 
acts of a free and ingenuous Government! Would 
that we could produce a record of the just and 
upright dealings of a Christian Government to- 
wards helpless females who have implored their 
protection, and towards whom the Government 
have clected to stand tn loco parentis. For the 
Government constituted itself ultimus heres to 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and if they be rightly 
such, what was their bounden duty. Viewed poli- 
tically, of course, the present Princess of Tan- 
jore is in no better position than other members 
of the body politic, but viewed as the only 
daughter of a royal line and of the prince, her 
late father, the relative position of the Princess 
and the Government becomes stronger and her 
‘ claims to protection and sympathy greater. Asthe 
daughter of an eminent royal family, she has every 
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reason to expect, that her rights as such, will be 
respected and supported, and that whereisasoever 
they are infringed or attempted to be infringed, the 
Government as her lawful guardians and protectors, 
self-constituted and self-elected as they are, will step 
into the breach, and by an imteypesition df their 
authority, not only repair the wrohg, and the injury 
done, but punish the offender, aswell as provide means 
to prevent the recurrence of irregularitics so ag?O™ 
secure the rights and privileges of the’ Princess, 
mviolate and intact. Such no doubt was the ex- 
pectation of the Rajah of Tanjore, who entered 
into Treaty with the British, and such no doubt was 
the honest intentron of Government when they, on 
their part, subscribed the articles. But the mania 
for annexation, demon-like, has seemingly paralyzed 
those principles of rectitude and integrity which 
influenced the rulers of the olden time, and now alas! 
appears to have rendered thom eallous to the calls. 
of honour and fair dealing. 

The Queen of England, whose world-wide fame 
has reached this sunny land, and whose royal sym- 
pathy and affection for the oppressod and distressed, 
ef every clime and country, has become a house- 
hold word, wil! not suffer an injured Princess’to call 
in vain for justice ; and the women of England, soft 
and gentle and noble as their benign and illustrious 
Sovereign, when told ofthis tale of sadness, will feel 
with their injured sister of India, and not permitjthe 
wrong to continue—tho degradation of a Prineess 
from a princely to a plebean state, Hearts so’ 
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tender as theirs will listen to the tale of sorrow and 
suffering, and melt with sadness to a weak and help- 
less woman’s plaint. Then that influence which the 
softer has over the sterner sex will and must be felt, 
and things now crooked be specdily and effectively 
made straight. 

As the present Princess of Tanjore was given in 
marriage to Rajah Sacaram Sahib, the question 

“arises whe is this personage? We have already as- 
serted, that, of the several Mahratta Chieftain fa- 
milies, the Bhonslays and Mohitays, were prominent 
during the dominancy of Mahratta Power, on the 
Western Coast. Hence, among the kingly families, 
intermarriages with Bhonslays afid Mohitays was 
not uncommon. 

The Bhonslay family was of very ancient date, 
In the prophetical Puranas, designated Bhavishot= 
tara and in the historical volumes, called Bhagava- 
taim, and Harivamsam, and in other minor works, 
we find it stated that the ancient king Satadanva 
sprung of the Solar race, sct out from Northern 
India, most probably from the regions near ancient 
Oude, and settled near the Vindiahe Mountains, 
south of the Nurbbuda. He was known under the 
name of Sissoday, whose ancestor was a Rajpoot by 
birth and descent. Sissoday founded the Royal 
house and Principality of Chitore, now“ existing as 
one of the most ancient States in the province of 
Rajaputana, which country might aptly be styled as 
the motherland of the Hindu Rajahs. 

The kingdom of Sissoday before it merged into 
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the principality of the Rana of Chitore, had existed 
1,680 years, before its conquest by Shalivahatn,! who 
put the whole of the members of this family to 
death, except one woman, who, having escaped with 
her infant son found shelter and subsistence in a mi- 
raculous manner amongst the Santpoora Mountains, 
this son was Satadanva, surnamed Sissoday, who be- 
came the founder of the family of the Rana of of 

Chitore, from whom sprang the Ranas of @dyapoor. 
Sissoday gave birth to a son, named Lutchman 
Pal, who travelled into strange countries, and re- 
turned bringing with him a beautiful damsel from 
Singala Dweep, the ancient Sanscrit name of the 
Island of Ceylon. This maiden was of the Padminy. 
race, and was remarkable for symmetry, beauty, 
and accomplishments. The fame of the transcend- 
ant loveliness of this woman spread so far and 
wide that it reached the ears of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who inflamed with unholy passion, used 
every endeavour to obtain her, and sever her from 
the arms of Lutchman Pal, her consort. Many a 
battle was fought, and Lutchman Pal, on account 
of his great knowledge and abilities, his vast foreign 
travels, his military prowess, and his unparalleled. 
deeds of valour, won for himself the name and title 
of Maha Rana. Lutchman Pal fell in battle, fight- 
ing against the Emperor of Delhi, and his sons dis- 
per sed into different countries, and founded various 
Lae Taking Lutchman Pal as the main 
or the first generation, the kingdems of Kutch 
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and Odyapoor were founded by Princes of , this 
family, of the third generation; the kingdoms of 
Nepaul and Saindhawady by the Princes of the sixth 
generation of the aforesaid family ; and of the seven- 
teenth generation, Malojeo sprung, whose royal 
family in course of time gave birth to Sevajce lhe 
great, the founder of the Mahratia Empire, 
Thus, it will be seon that the Mahratta Royal 
~Tatnilies .were purcly of Rajpoot origin, but were 
erroneously called Mahratta by Native and more 
particularly by European Tlistorians, simply be- 
cause these princes adopted the Mahratta language 
as their mother tongue. This will be borne out by 
the Genealogical Chart, furnislred to the Homie 
Authorities and to the Indian Government, by Pra- 
tab Sing, Maha Iajah of Satara, 

Thus,‘ the principalities of Clilore and Odyapoor, 
are as mothers that have given birth to the daughter- 
principalities of Satara, Kolapoor, Tanjore, Saind- 
havady, Nagpore, Kutch, Bhooj, and Nepaul. 

Next in importance with the Bhonslay house, the 

‘ Mohitay family come into consideration. For the 
earliest information regarding this house we are in- 
debted to Persian Ilistorians. From a work called 
Boosatin Salatin, and another titled Ahulasatul 
Della, and other minor works, we come to know 
.that a tribe, called Chavan, sprung from the caste of 
Rajpoots, ruled at a very remote period over the 

‘country of Delhi. 

The Princes of this house-lived in continual war- 


fare with the Mahomedan invaders of India, and it 
oy 
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is supposed that during the time of the imvasion of 
Mahomit Ghuzni, they succumbed, and Deli was 
taken possession of The Mahomedans, however, 
allowed the princes of this family, to hold small prin- 
cipalities, and treated them on account of their ante- 
cedents and natural valour, with royal honours. 

‘They, however, suffered various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and while ruling over a country, called 
ITadothy, they took the surname of Jladgy, wittr~ - 
their former name of Chavan. Thus the ihcorpora- 
tion of a double title of Chavan Haday. 

We are informed that they were of invaluable 
assistance to tho Emperor of Delhi in his wars, and 
that on one occasion, the princes of this family by 
their assistance, during troublesome times, saved the 
prestige and name of the Emporor, and he in gra- 
titude, bestowed various rewards on them, and con- 
ferred on them vaiious insignia of royal honours, 
with the title of Mohitay, which is an Arabic word, 
derived from Moheem, which signifies the victorious 
in battle, or Mohitay the victorious. 

Thus we come to know, that in course of time, the 
Mahomedan Kings of the Deccan, comprising the 
kingdoms of Beder, Dowlatabad, Bheejapoor, and 
Golconda, courted the assistance of a Prince ef this 
family, named Runga Row Chavan Mohitay. He 
was delegated tq fight against Ram Rajah, the 
Rajah of Viziapoor, and with 4,000 horse, he fought 
against the Rajah, who hada force of 60,000, and 
is supposed to have gained the victory in A.D. 1564, 
corresponding with the Ilejira 972; Tlonce the 
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Mahratte title of Row Sahib Ameer Row, Mohitay, 
corruptly called Ambeer Row, which title is now 
borne by Rajah Sacaram Sahib, whose style of ad- 
dress is Rajah Sacarcan Row Salib Ameer Row 
Mohitay. 

In the erudite work of Grant Duff, on the History 
of the Mahrattas, we find frequent allusions made 
to the Mohitay family. Thus we read of Shahjee 
ihe great marrying into the Mohitay family, his 
second wife being Tooka Bye Mohitay, by whom he 
had a son called Venkajee, the Founder of the Tan- 
jore Mahratta Raj. So far back as A. D. 1578, a 
Chief under the Becjapoor Government called 
Moray, a native of the Carnatic, was appointed in 
the reign of Eusvof Adel Shah to the command of a 
body of 12,000 Hindu Infantry for the purpose of 
reducing that strange tract which is between the 
Neera and Wavrna rivers. In this cnterprise Moray 
was successful ; he dispossessed the descendants of 
the Rajah of Sirkay, supprossed the depredations of 
their abettors, the principal of whom were families 
named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitay and Mahareak, 
Sevajee, the son of Shahjce also married into the 
Mohitay family. His third wife, Pootla Bye, was 
of the family of Mohitay. When Sevajee was 
contending for independence, against the Beeja- 
poor Government, while his father Shahjee was 
in, the Carnatic, the Mohitay family were his 
staunch adherents, so much so, thab when Seva- 
jee asserted his independence, he had by force to 
put down the Mohitays who, like his father, wore 
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supporters of the Beejapoor Government. Dajce 
Mohitay, the brother of TookasByo, Shahjce’s #econd 
wife, was manager of the district of Sopa. IIe had 
300 good horses, he occupied Sopa and subsequently 
growing independcnt, he refused to pay the revenue 
or listen to any overtures authorised by Shahjec. 
Sevajee clandestincly surrounded Sopa, and in the 
middle of the night, with a party of Mawulecs sur- 
prised Bajec Mohitay and his partios, took them pit 
soners, and sent Mobitay together with all’ who did 
not choose to enter his service to join his father in the 
Carnatic. Thus, in A. D. 1647, the Mohitay family 
found their way into the Eastern Coast. When 
Sevajee had. established himself he treated the Mo- 
hitays as relations of his wife with leniency, and 
raised them to posts of honour and prominency. 
Thus we read that in the action against -Abdool 
Careem, in A. D. 1674, ILussajce Mohitay, a” com- 
mander of 5,000 horse distinguished himself, and in 
his division two officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves, Sevajee on that occasion greatly extolled 
the conduct of Hussajce Mohitay and appointed him 
Surnibut! with the title of Amcer Row? Ameer 
Row was of invaluable service to Sevajec; his ox- 
ploits live in Mahratta legendary and song. In the 
battles of Sevajee against the aggressions of the 
Moguls the valour and intrepidity of Amcor Row 


are conspicuous. In A. D. 1675, in the action against 
re a ee RY 
1. Sanaputtee, Commander -in.Chicf 
2 Duff erroneously spolls this word Humbecr Rao. Tho gord ig Persian 
and Ameer means one Lhing and Ambeei another.--AuTHoR, 
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Dilerekhan the Mogul, the prowess of Amcer Row 
saved "the prestige of Sevajoe. The Sanaputty, it 
is said, ascended one of the passos near Surat, divid- 
ed his horse into several bodics, plundered the 
country to Berhampoor and from thence to Mahoor, 
One of his parties levied contributions in the 
Baroach district, being the firsl body of Mahrattas 
that over crossed the Norbuddah. On his rouic 
homewards Ameer Row passed the Godavery, hotly 
pursued by Delah Khan, and with difficulty brought 
off the valuable booty he had taken. In A. D. 1678 
when Sevajee and Venkajce were disputing over 
their father’s territorial acquisitions in the Carnatic, 
Ameer Row was an adhorent of Sevajee, and in 
A. D. 1689 after the death of Sevajee, when Raja 
Ram and Sumbajee, the sons of Seyajee, were con- 
tending. for their father’s dominions, Ameor Rov, 
pleased with the intrepid conduct of Sumbajce in 
taking by surprise the fort and town of Kolapoor, 
advanced and paid his respects to him as a son 
worthy of his father, and in 1685 we read of the 
troops of Sumbajoe in the Concan under the com~ 
mand of Ameer Row appearing at Burhampoxo, 
plundering it of much property and riches for several 
days and retiring as rapidly as their heavy load 
would permit, leaving the whole country, in the route 
from Burhampore to Nassuck ina blaze. The last 
we read of this great man isin A. D.1687. Inthe 
struggles of Sumbajee against the emperor Aurun- 
gzebe in the action of Sharza Khan, who penetrat- 

od as far as Waee, be was attacked and defeated by 
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Ameer Row the Sanaputty, a victory dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of Ameer Row, who was inbrtally 
wounded on the occasion. 

We also find that Shao, a Rajah of Satara, had 
married into the Mohitay family ; for his youngest 
wife was Sagoona Bye Mohitay and we also read 
of Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapoor, who was 
a decided Mohitay, as shown in her reproaches of | 

Raja Ram, for she declared that he could not be ler 
grandson, or the descendant of the great’ Sevajee ; 
that he was neither a Bhonslay nor a Mohitay, but 
a base born Gonadulee,’ changed in the house 
where he had been first conveyed. Bimbajee Bhons- 
lay, the youngest brother of J anojoc, married one 
of the relations of the Mohitay family. Tho dis- 
seusions at the Court of Poonah obliged Janojee to 
take his departure to Berar, thus the close. connec- 
tion of the princes of Berar with the house of 
Mohitay, and so late as A. D. 1798 the Mohitays . 
appear in connection with the Rajah of Satara, for 
we read of his flying troops being rallied by his re- 
lations Yellojee and Senajce Mohitay, when both 
these personages distinguished themselves and fell 
valiantly in battle. 

Following up the Tanjore manuscripts we find 
that Tookajec, who sat on the Tanjore musnud in 
A. D. 1729, married Arana Bye Mohitay, and 
during the reign of the last Sevajec, and so late 
as 1837, his eldest daughter was given in marriage 
to Rajah Succaram Rows Sahib Mohitay Ameer Row, 
POSS bs iP iS SEPT Mite Set Acie )_JSB 
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a prinee of the eg family of Kolapoor., Mr. 
Forbe’, when Resident of Tanjore, in his leiter to 
the Madras Government dated, 6th November 1855, 
tells the Government that this individual is of the 
family of the Rajah of Kolapoor, and in a petition 
addrossed by Her Highness M. Kamatchce Bye 
Sahiba, the Dowager Queen of Tanjore, to the 
Secretary of State, and bearing date 10th December 
1870, she speaks of the above- said individual in 
manner following: “This prince is a descendant 
of the royal family of Kolapoor, and was sclected by 
the late Rajah (Sevajee), being taken away from 
his relatives with the intention of being made an 
Uvaraj or Prinee Heir Apparent. Accordingly he 
was anointed by the Rajah as Gharjavojee, or 
Palace son-in-law, and he continued to administer 
the publie and private affairs of the Rajah until 
the sequestration of the Raj in 1857,” 

The present princess of Tanjore was also given in 
marriage in 1857 to Rajah Succaram Sahib. 

The Feudal System is as inherent to India as to 
England. In fact, if we were to look into the his- 


tory of nations, we would find that it takes its origin ; 


with India, for indisputably the people of India | 


were the first civilized nation of the world ; arche- 


ological researches establish this; for all Arts, - 


Sciences, Religion, Civilization and Government 
took their rise in India, and from India, Egypt bor- 
rowed, and from Egypt, Greece, and from Greece, 
Rome, end from Rome, Carthage, and from Car- 


thage, Gauf, and from Gaul, ltaly, and from Htaly, 
va 
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. 
England, When India ,was in the zenith of its 
glory, England known as Britannia had mo ex- 
istence, ‘ 

The terms Rajah, Zemindar and Poligar are con- 
ventional, and correspond with the English titles of 
King, Prince, and Baron. The word Poligar is 
derived from Palium, which is a military term, and 
significs a state which affords help of men and arms 
in time of war to its Sovereign. The word Zemin- 
dar is derived from Zemin or Jemmah, and signifies 
& Lord who has hereditary territorial rights con- 
ferred on him, in perpetuity, for services rendered 
to his king. The word Raj or Rajah signifies a 
Sovereign or King, and in its etymology, is as 
ancicnt as the Vodas ; it is derived from Ram, who 
is the hero-king of the Ramayanum ; and in Hindu 
history and religion, the first and greatest ef kings. 
From him are supposed to be born the rulers of 
India, hence the name Najput, a word composed of 
Ram or Raj, and Put, the former signifying a king, 
and tho latter, the son of aking. “To English cars 
these words carry with thom simple ostentation, but 
words have buried in them. the histories of the past. 
The aristocracy of England have ever been tena- 
cious of their titles, their honours, their privileges, 
and their precedencics, and, as they are now getting 
better acquainted with the aristocracy of India, 
Mahomedan Nabobs and Hindu Rajahs, let them 
offer them the right hand of fellowship. , 

We have traced out, up to date, the history of 
the Mahratta Royal House of Tanjore, and we have 
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endeavoured to awaken thé sympathy of the public 
for thé forlorn condition of the Princess of Tanjore. 
That the East India Company has done them in- 
justice, must be, unquestionably, admitted ; and the 
only justification that could be set up by the best 
apologists of the defunct Company is that, imbued 
with avarice, as traders and merchants; that seck- 
ing territorial aggrandizement, they lost sight of 
the principles of good Government based upon 
justice and equity. The mutiny of 1857 taught 
them a terrible lesson, and closed with their an- 
nihilation. The Queen of England is now the 
Empress of India. From her Throne, more costly, 
more consolidated, than the Peacock throne of the 
Emperors of Delhi, she has vouchsafed her pro- 
tection by her Proclamation,—the Magna Charta of 
the Prirtees of India. To that throne, the Princess 
of Tanjore now appeals. Ever since 1857, the 
Royal Family of Tanjore have been mourners, weep- 
ing over the past, weeping over the present, and 
weeping over the future; and their lamentations 
have been couched in the words of “the awful’ re- 
buke past by the natives of Scinde, of their Chris- : 
tian conquerors, as they were led into captivity,— 
‘Now we perceive that there is no hope for us of 
judgment or justice until God Almighty shall sit in 
the last great adalut.” 
The darkest night has its dawning day, the most 
sable cloud has its silver lining, and as long asthere 





1 Lord Shafte@ury, Speech of Lord Ashely—debate m the house of Com- 
mons on the Amurea of Soinde, February Sth, 1844, 
22 
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iy dife, there is hope. ‘We presume, ahd yenture 
to,predict mighty changes when we see tle past 
resuscilated in the present. When Surfojee, the 
best of the Mahratta Princes of Tanjore, the grantl- 
fathor of the present princess, was setting forth his 
claims for the musnud of his fathers and acquired 
that musnud, it was a Lord Hobart who was Go- 
vernor of Madras, and it was a Baring, who was a 
leading membor of the Court of Directors * aud now, 
when the suppliant princess, Surfojee’s grand- 
daughter, presyes forward with her rights and wrongs, 
it is Lord Hobart who is Governor of Madras, and 
Baring, alias Lord Northbrook, who is the Go- 
vernor-General and Viceroy of India, 

And now what is the “conclusion of the whole 
matter.” What we write sugeestively, we also 
write advisedly, The hand that has inflicted the 
wound has also the power to cure. Where there is 
a wrong, there also exists a remedy. The fiat of 
the Court of Directors ; “ By no law or usage how- 
ever, has the daughter of a Hindu Rajah any right 
of succession to the Raj: and it is entirely out ‘of 
the question, that we should create such a right, for 
the sole purpose of porpotuating a, titular princi- 
pality at a great cost to the public revenue ;” "was no 
doubt a splendid sophism, but nevertheloss, a per- 
fect fallacism. We have traced the history of this 
principality, as it existed, before the British crossed 
the Indian seas, and its state, when the British 
were contending for Indian ascendarey. In the 
whole ‘of this Presidency of Madras, was there any 
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power orohter than the priheipality of Tanjore, next 
to the*throne of Aurungzcbe ? We know that the 
Mahrattas, as a power, contended'for supremacy and 
‘yon that supremacy against Mogul and Mahome- 
dan Satraps. Vizianagrum, Ramnad, Sivagunga, 
Puducottah, Cochin, and even Travancore,—what 
were these in the balance of power, compared to the 
Mahratta Prin cipality of Tanjore, aud yl thoy exist 
in their entirety. 

We deferentially submit it to Lord Hobart, the 
Governor of Madras-sto Lord Northbrook, the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India—to His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, lhe Secretary of State 
fort India—and we ask them ;—Has tho dictum, “by 
no law or usage however, hus the daughter of a 
Hindu Rajah any right of succession to the Ruj,” 
any foufndation, to stand upon? What would Sir 
William Jones, Colebroke, and Strange say to this? 
it would proyoke in them a smile. And wo ask, 
was indeed the Mahratta Prineipality of Tanjore, 

“titular principality ?” and we go still further— 
we weigh the subject deliberately and conscien- 
tiously; and we ask “ ¢f its perpetuction” would have 
been indeed, as asserted, a “creation” of the Com- 
pany now defunct, and “ @ greut cost to the public 
vevenué,” 

During the lite time of Surfojee and Sevajee, 
and during the fifty years we have held its revenue 
in possession up to 1855, “its acquisition never cost 
the British Government the life of a single soldier, 
nor the value of a single rupee; the ery of the 
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orphan was never heard, nor was the thar of the 
widow ever shed; and we have, in round ntfnbers, 
drawn from it, a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as many millions sterling ;” and if we we 
to roughly calculate its revenues, as now improved, 
we have drawn from it since 1855 to 1873, a period 
of eighteen years, eighteen crores and twenty laks. 
Was, indeed, the perpetuation of the Raj a loss to 
the British Government, when the revenue allotted 
to the Rajah was 70,000 Rupees per mensem, and 
per annum 8,40,000 Rupeeg, with one-fifth share of 
the nett revenues of the State ? 

Now, in these days, when the British Government 
are alive to the interests of the Princes of Iudia— 
when from the throne of England the Proclama- 
tion has gone forth, and from the Viceregal seat of 
Calcutta, the adoption minute has issued; when 
Princes—Mahomedan and Hindu—are pressihg for- 
ward for prestige, for privileges, for precedence—-and 
the Queen, as the Empress of India, las assimilat- 
ed herself with the crowned. heads of Hindoostan— 
we ask, and we emphatically ask, what has been 
done for Tanjore ? 

Has the British Government treated the Princess 
as becomes her position, and rank? .Has sh¢ not a 
claim to the revenues ceded to her father and the 
hereditary right within herown fort? After wearied 
years of struggle, Prince Azimjah, and his rights 
have been recognized. We ask, what has been 
done jfor this principality? As the present 
Princess. is stiuated, she is perfectly useless to her- 
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self, and tb the public at large. She cannot,'leave 
the phecincts of her palace, for where are cher 
honours as a Princess! Whoré are the outward 

rks of respect! Where are the conferring of 
dignities, which so become her as a princess, born 
of a royal line of kings! 

To conclude in the words of a great wriler :— 
“We cannot undo what is done, but for that 
we are mot accountable. Wo are accountable, as 
a free speaking and freely represented people, for 
all that may hereafter be done in our name ; 
and if upon investigation—which with honour and 
in conscience we are not at liberty to elude— 
we are convinced, with Burke and Fox, with Corn- 
wallis and Bentinck, with the elder Mill and Richard 
Cobden, that a great debt of reparation is due to 
India by this country, wo are bound to use every 
just and fair occasion to press for restitution to in- 
dividuals, of such rights and benefits ag can be 
restored to them, compatibly, with justice to othors 
equally claiming our care ; and for such rostitution 
of local self-rule to the nations of the Last as mury 
not be incompatible with tho prosorvation of peace 
amongst them, and the maintenance of that guzo- 
rainty’in the English Crown, which they, in com- , 
mon, never acknowledge as due to any other single 
authority.” 

“What we have written, we have written.” 
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APPENDIX 


A. : 

Curisrran Reseancues 1n Inpia, by Rev, Cloudies Buchanan, 

D. pp. 67 to 69 and 76 to 77. 

“ George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, d&e., to the Reverond and 
Learned Bartholomew, Ziegenbalguis and Johu Bmest Grundbrus, 
Missionaries at Tranqucbar in the Mast Indies, \ 
“Reverend and Beloved, 

“ Your létters dated 20th of January of the present year were 
most welcome to us, not only because the work undertakon by 
you of converting the Heathen to the Christian faith doeth by the 
grace of God, prosper, but also because that, in this our kingdom, 
such a laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails 
We pray you may be endowed with health and strength of 
body, that you may long continue to fulfil your ministry with 
good success, of which we shall be rejoiced to hear, So you will 
always find us ready to succour you in whatever may tend to 
promote your work, and to excite your zeal, We assure you of 
the contfnuance of our Royal favour.” 

Given at our Palace of Hampton Court, the 23rd of August 
1717 in the 4th year of our Reign. 

‘ “GHORGE QR. 

The king continued to cherish with much solicitude the interost 
ofthe Mission after the death of Ziegenbalguis, and in ten years 
from the date of the foregoing letior a second was addressed to 
the members of the Mission by His Majesty. 

* Reverend and Beloved, 


“ From your letters dated Tranquebar, the 12th of September 
1725, which some time since came to hand, we received much 
pleasure, since by them we are informed, not only of your zealous 
exertions in the prosecution of the work committed 10 you, but 
also of the happy success which hath hitherto attended it, and 
which hath begn graciously given of God. 
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“We return you thanks for these accounts, <f if will he 
acceptable to us, if you continue to communicate whateser shall 
occur in the progress of your mission, In thé meantime, we 
pray you may enjoy strength of body and mind for the lon; 
continuance of your labours in this good work, to the glor@ot 
God and the promotion of Christianity among the heatherts, that 
its perpetuity may not fail in generations to come. 

“Given at our Palace at St. James’s, the 23rd of February 
1727 in the 30th year of our reign, 

GHORGE R.” 
B. 
Gazerrrer or Souraern Inpra, pp. 357 to 360. 
Missions as reported to be in 1855. 


As Tanjore has been from early times a scene of Missionary 
Jabour, some account of the number and state of the several 
Missionary establishments may be interesting. 


Tansort.—The capital of the Tanjore district, and residence of 
the Rajah. The Mission here was founded by the Venerable 
Swartz, about 1770, The Missionary, who is:also the Acting 
Chaplain to the English Resident, is assisted by two Huropeans 
and six Native Catechists and twelve School Masters. The 
number of native Christians is 1,000. There ig a flourishing 
Boarding School for boys and girls in which English and Tamil 
are taught, andthe whole number of children, including heathen, 
in the different schools connected with this Mission is 315. 
There are two large and substantially built Churches, one in the 
small Fort of Tanjore just on the side of the famous pagoda, and 
opposite to the great Tank, in which Swartz’ statue, executed by 
Flaxman, stands, and the other in the Mission village outside 
the Fort, near a place called Manamoothe Chavady, where the 
remains of Swartz and Jenicki and Kohlhoffare deposited. There 
are also two substantial and commodious Mission houses. * The 
Mission has a rich endowment in money and lands, lefiby ita 
founder, the Venerable Swartz. mee art 
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Venraporay.—Four miles north of Tanjore, adjoining a_ village 
called A@nmapettah, on tho high road to Triviar and Trichinopoly. 
This is a new Mission Station, founded by tho Reverend Dottor 

. Bower in 1848, in which what wore formerly called the 
“Ramgherry and Tripuntruty” circles are now emerged. By 
the last returns the number of Christians was 657, Catechists 
6, School Masters 6, and School childron 235. A substantial 
Mission house, Seminary rooms and a Catechist’s house are built, 
and a commodious Church is in course of erection, The 
Theological Seminary for the whole district is established here, 
superintended by the Reverend Il. Bower and two Hast Indians, 
and two Native teachers. The number of students in 1852 was 
54, Since the first establishment of the Seminary in 1843, a 
great many young men have been sent out as Catechists and 
School Masters, and one of them is now an ordained Missionary 
in the Bangalore Mission. Promising youths of good character 
are sent to the Seminary from the other preparatory district 
schools and they receive a good grounding in Theology, English 
and the Vernacular. There aro attached to it some well paid 
Scholarships, instituted by the late Mr. Munckton. 

Vetium.—Seven miles south-west of Tanjore on one of the 
roads to Trichinopoly. This is also known as the “ Boodaloor 
Mission” from one of the villages in the district. The place is 
elevated and considered healthy, and is the rosidence of the 
Collector in the rainy season, This’ is an old Mission esta. 
lished by Swartz, but not being formerly vigorously worked, and 
the people being of the Cullar caste and difficult of management, 
Christianity has made very little progress in tho district, and the 
Missionary work in it has always been a discouraging one. 
There are seven Catechists, and six School Masters. The number 
of professed Christians is 544, and the children in the Village 
Schools, Christians and heathens 184, There are two or three 
substantial churches in the villages, 

Compaconum.—One of the principal towns in the Tanjore 
district, a stronghold of heathenism, 22 miles north-east of 
Tanjore. Thee Church here was originally built by Swartz, in the 
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midst of the Pettah on the banks of the Cauvery. frnis Mission 
which was very extensive was lately split in two, theGvestern 
and*eastern divisions.. The western division is in charge of a 
Missionary, who lives in a part of the town called Karoopood 
in the premises recently purcliased from the London Society’ 
Mission, where the Reverend J. HE. Nevins had, for a number of 
years, zealously and faithfully laboured. There is an English 
Day School in the Mission compound: There are ten Catechists 
and nine School Masters in connection with the Mission, and the 
number of Christians is 838. The children in the school are 
132. A’few of the native Christians are employed in, the Session 
Court, and thongh able, do not take any lively interest in the 
Mission, The Christians in the villages are poor and ignorant. 
The eastern division of the Combaconum Mission, and which will 
now probably be called the Nagore Mission, from the residence 
of the Missionary being fixed in the village called Nagore, not 
fay from Tranquebar and Negapatam. This division includes 
Negapatam, which until very recently was a distinct mission. 
The number of Christians in connection with this division is 85-4, 
Thereare 10 Catechists, 5 School Masters and 106 schogl children, 
Cananpacoopy.—Fourteen miles south of Tanjore, and two 
miles to the North-Hast of the Rajah’s Chutrum, where the Rajah 
has a country seat, public school, establishment for feeding 
Brahmins, pilgrims, and the poor, and also a neat bungalow with 
a well oultivated garden for the convenience of European 
travellers, where they are hospitably entertained, free of all 
charges, for three days, This Mission numbers 490 Christiany 
aud has a very good English Boarding School. There ara 
? Catechists and School Masters and 141 children in the Village 
Schools, The Church and Mission house and School rooms pre- 
sent a very compact and picturesque appearance, but the buildings 
themselves are not substantial, This Mission, wHich is chiefly 
composed of Callurs, has always been rather a troublesome one, 
Anicapoo.—An. offshoot of the above Mission, 15 miles south 
of itand 80 miles from Tanjore near the Town called Puttoocottah. 
It is about 4 or 5 miles from the coast near Adwampatam and 
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Saulnaikenphitnam. The present Missionary has built-a, new 
Church§and Mission and School rooms, and has laid outa garden. 
There is an English Boarding School. The staff of the Mission 
consists of 3 Catechists and 5 School Masters, and the number of 


Ne congregation is 304. 
C. 


Rosrson’s Last Davs or Henzer, ve. 63 To 65 and 80 ro 91. Com- 
MUNICATIONS REGARDING THE Epucation or tas Younes Painca 
Sevases or TAnJoRE. 

(Private. ) 

“ My Dear Str, 

“ Will you have the goodness to communicate, in any way which 
is most proper and usual, the purport of the enclosed letter to tho 
Rajah Surfojec. It seems no more than right to make him some 
acknowledgment for his civilities. And though I havo very 
little hope of bis now sending his son to Calcutia, the advantaga 
to the young man would bo so great, that it is well to leave: him 
an opening (in case of his changing his mind) to renew the 
negotiatiog, I conclude that they are aware, or you will, 
perhaps have the goodness to explainto them, that I neithor 
expect nor could, under any circumstances, reccive any remunova- 
tion for the part which I might take in instructing him, and that 
he would have his option cither to occupy a part of my honse 
rent free, ov to hire ono in the noighbourhood. 


**To yourself and Mr. Fyfe, for the kindness and hospitalily 
which you have shown to us all, both in sickness and in health, 
as wellas the impression, which yonr agrecable society has left 
on my mind, What can I say more than I havo already said, 
or to express all that Ifeel P God bless you both, and make you 
long happy in each other, I amsorry to say that we havo 
another Invalid in our party, poor Robinson, being very far from 
being well this morning. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Evormost truly your's, 
wT BionrNopom®, lat April, Reotwauy Cancurra,” 


aaarrrent 
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we. " TRremmorory, 1st Apvit 1826, 
“ My pear Sir, 


‘May I request you to convey to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Tanjore, the expression of my best thanks for the kind and 
gratifying attention with which His Highness has aac 
myself and my party, during our visit to ‘Tanjore, and the assur- 
ance that I shall, through life, continue to recollect with pleasure 
my introduction to the acquaintance ofa Prince so much distin- 
guished by his virtue and talents, as well as by his courteous and 
condescending manner, and the variety of its accomplishments. 


I felt much flattered by the manner in which Hjs Highness 
has been pleased to speak of my offer to superintend the 
education of the Prince Sevajee, in the event of his being 
willing to give me pleasure of his company in my present 
tour, and afterwards to accompany me to Caloutta. I regret ex- 
tremely, though I fully feel and appreciate the causes which 
render this arrangement at present impossible. But I beg 
you at the same time to state to His Highness that, should 
the improved health of the Prince, or a better season of the year, 
make Her Highness the Rance less reluctant to part with him 

for a time, it would be my study to make his stay in Cakeutta as 
" agreeable and useful to him as possible, both by directing his 
studies, and introducing him to the most distinguished society of 
the place ; and that in health and every other respect, I would 
take the same care of lim, as I should, under.similar circum- 
stances, of ason of my own Sovereign, I beg you at the same 
time to offer my best compliments and good wishes to His High- 


ness the Prince Sevajee. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 


Your obliged and faithful humble servant, 


Reoiwartp Cancorma.” 
Cartan J. Fyre, 


Se, Sc, ¥e., Residency, Tanjore. 
To 
Davin Hitz, Esq., 
Chief Secretary to Government, 


Fort®t., George. 


Vil 


Sir, , . 
Tha@e the honor to acquaint you for the information of the 
Honorable the Governor in Council tliat the Lord Bishop of 
algutta left this for Trichinopoly last night. The Lord Bishop 
ie the Rajah on the 28th ultimo, and was received in full 
daorbar with all the marks of respect suitable to his elevated rank 
and sacred character. On the 29th the Rajah returned the visit, 
and on the 30th His Lordship paid a private visit to the Rajah of 
several hours. « : 


The Rajah’s character seems to have excited a good deal of 
interest in the Lord Bishop. His Lordship very kindly offered, 
with the assistance of his Chaplain, to undertake the instruction of 
the Rajah’s son in various Branches of Hnglish Literature and 
Science, but though the Rajah and his son are very highly 
gratified and flattered by such a striking proof of his Lordship’s 
kindness and condescension, and the Rajah himself more parti, 
cularly is fully sensible of the inestimable advantages which his 
son would drive from the Society and instruction of a person of 
the Lord Bishop's shining abilities and extensive acquirements ; 
there aye unfortunately insuperable objections to the arrangement. 
The young man’s mother will on no account consent to it, “He 
is” (she says)“ her darling and only son, and nothing but death 
shall separate them.” When she went on the pilgrimage to 
Benares, and left him ab Tanjore, she was near losing him, and 
no persuasion on earth shall ever again induce her to part from 
him, I foresaw this decision. It was not to be expected that 
an affectionate mother would sacrifice her own feelings for advan- 
tages which she cannot be supposed capable of fully appreciating. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Jonny Frrz, 
Resident. 
, sLANSORE, Psi April 1826, 


Vill 
To +. 
Davin Hint, Esq, A 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort Sr. George, 
Siz, 

T have already informed the Government of the gratification 
which the Rajah derived from the kind and disinterested proposal 
of the late Bishop Heber, to superintend the education of his son. 
His Highness was very sensibly affected by this and other in- 
stances of attention and consideration which he received from his 
Lord Bishop, and a testimony of respect for his memory has sub« 
scribed a thousand Rupees to his monument. This spontaneous 
tribute of admiration and esteem is another pratifying proof, that 
the extraordinary fascination of the Bishop’s character extended 
over every person who came within the sphere of its influence. 

I have the honor to be, 
‘ Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Joun Fyre, 
, Lesident. 
Tansorn, 8rd April 1826. ‘ : 





: D. No. XLY. 


A treaty and agreement made and concluded between Om- 
det-ool-Moolk, ‘Serajool-Dowlah, Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, 
Moonsoor Jang, Nabob of the Carnatic, Payem Ghat and Pertab 
Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, in the manner following :— 

Whereas a destructive war, fomented and carried on by the 
French and their allies against the said Nabob, hath, for many 
years, wasted and afflicted the Province of the Carnatic. *Payem 
Ghat, in which war, the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Baha- 
door hath at length with the assistance of his allies proved victo- 
rious, and restored peace and tranquillity to the said Province, and . 
whereas at sundry times during the said troubles, the said Rajah 
Pertab Sing did yield some aid and assistance to the said Nabob 
Avetanoodeen Khan, whereby, as well as by theenecessary de+ 3 


1x 
s 
ence of his own kingdom agaist the French ; he hath beew put to 
great expense ; aud whereas by reason of the said troubles, nei~ 
ther the amount of Peshcush due, from the said Rajah to the ‘Mo- 
~gul, and payable to the Nabob of the Carnatic, nor the amount of ; 

thd expenses of the said Rajah incurred as aforesaid, have been 
settled or adjusted: but now, it having pleased God to restore 
peace to these countries by the expulsion of the copimon encmy, 
the said Nabob and the said Rajah being eyuallg destrous that the 
people whom God hath pluced wnder their rule may enjoy the sull 
fruits thereof, have mutually consented to establish a firm friend. 
ship between them, and to that end thoy have agreed and do agreo 
to settle and adjust all accounts and matters of dispute between 
them in the manner following, and they do faithfully promise 
each for what concerns himself punctually to perform tho same. 


1, The said Rajah Pertab Sing doth hereby oblige himself 
to pay unto the said NabobAnaveroodcen Khan Bahadoor the sum 
of twenty-two lakhs of Rupees coined in the Hast India Compa- 
ny’s Mint at Fort St. George, or the value thereof in Star 
Pagodas coined in the said Mint, valuing the said Rupees at the 
vate of 350 for 100 Pagodas at the times and in manner following, 
that is to Bay : 


On the day of signing this Agreement, by the said 


Pertab Sing three lakhs of w... cee eeees Rupees. 3,00,000 
In the month of April 1768, Five lakhs of do —_—‘$,00, G00. 
‘Do Novr. 1768, Five do do $00, 000! 
Do April 1764, Five — do do §,00,000 
“Do Aug. 1764, Four do do 4,00,000 


* ™ ots 


. Tn all Rupees 22,00,000 
SS RT RE 
And the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth ‘agree 
to accept of the said Twenty-two lakhs of Rupees in full payment 
and satisfaction, for or on account of Peshensh and in full of all ac- 
» counts and demands whatsoever, within the 10th day of July laat 
past beinig the fall term and expiration of the yoars of Fusly 1171, 
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2. The said Rajah Pertab ‘Sing doth hereby gblige himself 
to pay yearly in the month of July unto the said Anavgroodeen 
Khan Bahadoor or his successor, the sum of two lakhs of Rupees 
as Pesheush or tribute to the Mogul, and forasmuch as it hath 
been the usage and custom to make certain presents to the Nah 
and his principal officers at the time of paying the Annual Pesh- 
ensh, the said Rajah doth promise to pay yearly to the said Nabob 
or his suecessor(at the day and time of paying the said Peshoush) 
the further sunt of two lakhs of Rupees as a present, provided that 
yo further gum either for Peshcush or Durbar charges be demand; 
ed of him, which said two sums, mahing together fowr*lakhs, shall 
be pard in Rupees coined in the Company's Mint or in Star Pago- 
das at the above mentioned exchange, And the said Nabob Ana- 
veroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth agree to accept of the said first- 
named sum of two lakhs in full for the annual Peshcush due to 
the Mogul, and also of the second named sum of two lakhs of Ru- 
pees in full for the usualand customary presents orDurbar charges, 
and doth hereby promise that he will not demand anything more. 


3. Whereas the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor 
hath in his possession a bond given by the said Rijah Pertab 
Sing unto the said Nabob’s late father Anaveroodeen Khan Baha- 
door for the sum of seven lakhs of Rupees, which bond appears 
faiy and uncancelled, and without any receipt or endorsement 
thereon, although the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth allege 
that the same or the greatest part thereof hath been discharged, 
the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, as a testimony of 
his good inclinations to cultivate a lasting fmendship with the 
said Rajah, will cause the said bond to be delivered up to him 
to be cancelled, as if the same had been fully paid and discharged. 


4, The said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth here- 
by oohfirm unto the said Rajah Pertab Sing the full and free pos- 
session and enjoyment of the districts of Coiladdy and Hlangar, 
which districts the said Nabob did, give and grant unto thé did 
ct aid the late troubles, ag may appear by the said Ni dpe’ s 
Satinitd: * 
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5. The said Nabob Anavoroodeen Khan Bahaddéor having 
expended imthense gums during the late troubles in defence of the 
Province under his Government, found it necessary after the. ex- 

m, pulsion of the common euvemy, to call upon several Zemindars, 
Raligars, and Jahgirdars, to contribute cach a moderate sum to- 
wards reimbursing the moneys so expended in procaring the bless- 
ings of the peace of which they becamo partakers, and amongot 
others did demand of Tremul Row, Kalladar of Arnie, his reason- 
able quota, but the said Tremul Row, having obstinately refused 
to comply therewith, and having also in other respects behaved 
himself disebediently, the said Nabob found himself obliged to 
march an army to compel him to a compliance with his demand, 
and did accordingly subdue and take the foris of Arie and Dou- 
bly Gnddy with all the Jahgir thereunto belonging, as also the 
person of the said Tremul Row with his family and others. The 
said Nabob having thus convinced the said Tremul Row and all 
the world that he can and will enfore due obedience on all wha 
are subject to his Government, is now equally desirous of showing 
td all mankind that compassion is stronger in him thaw resent- 
ment ; from. the motives as well as in condescension to the req west 
of the sgid "Rajah Pertab Sing, the said Nabob doth hereby pro 
mise that as soon as the said Rajah shall have signed this agree” 
ment, he, the said Nabob, will cause the said Tremul Row, with 
his family, attendants, and all other persons who wero taken and 
made prisoners at Arnie, to be reloased and set at full liberty, and 
further that on the day the sum of three lakhs of Rupeos men* 
4idned in the’ first Article hereof shall bo paid, he will cause the 
said Tremul Row to be put in full possession of the whole Jah. 
gir he possessed and enjoyed, before the capture of Arnie (except 
ing however the said fort and Doubly Guddy which the said Na. 
bob will retain in his own possession) ; and provided that the 
said “Tremul Row shall not at any time hereafter erect or canse to 
be erected any fortress, walled pagoda or other stronghold, and 
that he shall not even erect or build any wall round his dwelling 

house exceeding eight feet high and two feet thick, and further 
that the said Tremul Row shall in all things behave himaclf with 
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due obediefice to the Government, and pay early in the month of 
July ‘unto the said Nabob or his successors the surf of ton thou- 
sand Rupees asa Nuzzar: and the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth 
promise for the said Treraul Row that he shall in all things demean 
and behave himself accordingly, and pay yearly the stipulated sup. 


We, George Pigot Hsq., Governor of Fort St. George and all 
the forts and factories, and places subordivale thereto, President 
of the Council, for all the affairs of the English Hast India Com- 
pany on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the said Council whose 
names are hereunto signed, having greatly at heart the peace and 
Tranquillity of the Oowntries where the Company hold possession anid 
to which they trade, see with great satisfaction the conclusion of the 
treaty of fiiendship between Nabob Oomdut-ool Moolk, Seerojoot 
Dowlah, Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, Moonseir Jung, Nabob 
of the Carnatic, Payen Ghat, and Pertab Sing, Rajah of Tanjores 
of which the foregoing ts @ translation, and being willng and 
desirous as much as im us lies to establish the friendship 
between them upon a lasting foundation, do hereby promise to 
guarantee the performance of the said treaty, being thereunto 
invited by both parties; and accordingly we do hereby promise, 
as for as in us lies, that in case either party shall fail in éhe per- 
formance of the Article, he hath thereby undertaken to perform, or 
any part thereof, we will, to the utmost of our honour, assist the 
party to compel him who shall fail to fulfil his agreement, and to 
render due satisfaction for bis fatlure therein. 


In witness whereof we have herewnto set owr hands and caused 
the seal of the said Company to be afized hereto in Fort St. George 
the 12th October 1762. 





Anagreement taken by the Honorable John Holland, Hsq., 

President and Governor in Council of Fort St. George and 
Dependencies from Streenevassa Row, Heir of Tremul ae 
’ Jahgirdar of Arnie. 


~. S 


‘Tha Honorable the Governor in Council of Fort St. Goce : 


haying restored to me the possession of the Jahgir gf Arnie, Which 
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LT inherited after the death cf -Tremnl Row, my etandfather, 
upon the terths of the treaty of the year of Christ 1762, ontered 
into hareeen His Highness the Nobob of the Carnatic, &e., dvc., 
Se. and His Excellency Pertab Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, I do with 
wy own free will and consent agree to conform to the terms of 
she’ said treaty so far ast relates to the Jahgir of Arnie; ac- 
snowledging that Ihave no right by tho said treaty to the Fort 
of Arne, Doubly Guddy, and I do for myself and my heirs engage 
in every respect, to fulfil the terms of the said treaty according 
to the intention and spirit thereof: binding myself to be answer- 
able to His Highness the Nabob for aunual Peshoush or Nuazar 
of ten thougand Arcot Rupees to be paid yearly in the month 
of July, on a receipt being granted forthe amount, And I further 
engage that I will not erect or cause to be erected any fortresses, 
walled pagodas, or other stronghold, and that I will not raiso 
any wall even round my dwelling house exceeding eight feet high 
and two feet thick; that I will uot onterlaim any armed peong, or 
followers excepting only a few sebundee for the purpose of 
collécting the revenues of tho district; and that I will in all res- 
pects behaye myself with due obedience to the Carnatic Govern. 
ment, and to that of the Honorable Company ; that I will do 
everything to provide for the welfare of the inhabitants, and be at. 
tentive to the increase of cultivation and improvement of the 
country and Jahgir of Arnie ; that I will not impose or levy any 
view customs or duties of any kind whatsoever, and I do horeby 
relinquish and give up all, or any claim or demand whatevor on 
the Company for the collections of revenues oy otherwise, since 
the District has been under their direction and management, =: 


(Signed in Mahratta,) : 
5 dated Row, Tremun Row, oa 
Jabgirdar, Arnie [L.8.] 


Dated in Fort St. George, tho 20th day of June in the Year of 
Christ 1780, 
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A ake ‘ 
Translation of a paper containing the Articles agreagl to by 
the’Rajah of Tanjore, dated the 30th October 1771. 


The two yéars’ Peshoush, amounting to eight lakhs of Rupees, 
Tam to pay in ready money. é 

For the expenses of the Army I am to pay thirty-two lakhs and 
fifty thousand Rupees. 


Whatever lands, money, and effects Ihave taken from the Mar- 
awar or Nalcoty Zemindars, I will restore. Whenever horse, se- 
poys, peons, &e., fighting people are required, I am to*send them, 
and they are not to return till they have leave from Court ; and 
the charge of batta, &e. is not to be required of the Circar. 

Should the merchants and people belonging to the Company 
in the Tanjore country have been plundered of paddy, I am to an. 
swer it. 

I am to have nothing to do with the Marawar, Nalcoty, Ton- 
diman, &c., and if they are guilty of improper acts their punish- 
ment is to be from the Cirear. 

With the friends of the Circar I am to be in friendship, and with 
its enemies in enmity; and I am not to give place or protection 
in my country to the enemios and those lying under the ‘displea- 
sure of the Circar. 

IfT have taken anything from the runaway Poligars of War- 
riore, Pallan, and Aleanore I am to restore it, and if they are 
in my country I will deliver them to the Circar people. ; 

I have given a separate treaty of friendsbip. 

If any Europeans in the service of the Circar and Company 
have deserted and fled to me, I will deliver them up. . 

If the Company’s trade in the whole Tanjore country shall be 
continued, Iam to use their weavers well. 

The fort Vellum to be given hereafter. mt 

. The districts of Hlangar and Coiladdy to be confer med om Me. ss # 
: i ani to give up to the Circar the Villages of Tinnanore, &it. 
‘Lp to give up to the Circar the Jahgir district of Arnie. | 
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® 
Translation of an engagement undor the Seal of Rajah Toolja- 
1e, datgd 25h of October 1771. 


The firm engagement of Rajah Tooljajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to 
the Circar is, that whereas in part of the stipulations in favor of 
theaCircar of the Nabob Walahjah, the sum of thirty-two lakha 
and fifty thousand Rupees is stipulated to be paid, in lien of pay- 
ment thereof in specie. I have appointed the Subahship of May- 
averam and some districts of the Subahship of Concurrum, the 
annual revenues of which may amount to sixteon lakhs and tweu- 
ty-five thoysand Rupees for the discharge of the sume; and ac. 
cordingly the same will bo entirely discharged by two year’s reve- 
nues of the said lands, and after the receipt of the said money by 
the Cirear, I shall take back again the said two Subahships which 
belong to me. 


Translation of an engagement under the Scal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated the 26th October 1771, 


The firm engagement and true acknowledgment of Rajah Tool. 
jajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to the Circar of the Nabob Walahjah are, 
that with the friends of the Girear he will be in friendship, and 
with the enomies of the Circay in enmity; that he will on no ac- 
count whatever, either secretly or openly afford assistance or sup- 
port in any shape to the disturbers of the tranquillity of the Car. 
natic, that he will always join and bo in friendship with the Cir. 
car, that whenever troops, horses, sepoys, and peons shall be re- 
quired, he will send them with his Sirdar and not demand their 
expenses from the servants of the Circar; that he shall pay the 
stated peshoush yearly without deceit or delay; and that in future 
he shall not undertake any operation whatever. In testimony of 
which, I, the Rajah, have given this engagement under my hand ,. 
and seal, swearing thereto by the faith I profess, that the same 
may appear as a Sunnud, 
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F. No’ XLVIT. 
r Agreement with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1776, ® 


The satisfaction I féel on occasion of such a fmendship and , 
extraordinary justice as the Company have displayed towards me 
is so great, that were I to begin to tell you what my mind concefves 
on the occasion, the subject would never have an end: had I 
a, thousand tongues they could not express my gratitude. When 
Thad an interview with your Lordship, I opened to you the senti- 
ments of my heart; but as mere verbal deélarations on the sub- 
ject are not sufficient, I have thonght it proper to waite to you 
a letter. I shall ever consider myself as nourished ard protected 
by the Company, and shall therefore never assist or succour their 
enemies. No measure shall ever proceed from me contrary to 
their interests, nor will I ever set on foot any connection with 
other powers without the Company’s consent. This I have 
written as a means of increasing the friendship that is between 
us, In the present condition of my country, the placing of a 
garrison of English troops in the Fort and City of Tanjore is 
oxceedingly necessary ; but besides this ganison, ifthe Company 
allow some more troops also for the protection of © my whole 
country, this also will be highly proper. If by the favor of 
Heaven this be put in execution, nerther I nor any of my family 
will need to fear that the calamities of war will fall upon their 
country again, and if the Company only favor me thus far, I 
will with pleasure assign them out of my revenues the sum of 
four lakhs of pagodas per annum for their Military expenses. 
The mode of payment as follows: November 20,000, December 
40,000, January 40,000, February 1,00,000, March 1,00,000, 
April 1,00,000, . 


For my Body Guard I shall keep a body of men from 100 to i 
500, and I want nof one man either horse or foot, more than 
“that number, As my finances are in the utmost disorder apd. 
the state of my country all in confusion, I must throw myself 
on, the Company for my present support. I therefore wish, sera 
to “puy of meat areagonable rate all the grain af thé, ie 


- 
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* . 
year, excepting what my country may be in need of. -By this 
means, the @ompany will not be burthened, and I shall be enabled 
to defray the expenses of my Government, without runuing” into 


debt. 
The country of Tanjore is the Companys. T hava only to beg 


‘Mey will preserve my honor. Sunund grautod to tho Hast India 
Company by the Rajah of Tanjore. 


Tho Rajah’s 


Seal. 








Tn consideration of tho services rendered to me by the Flonor- 
able East India Company, and in hope of ther future protection, 
T do hereby, agreeably to my promise, make ovor certain lands to 
them, as specified hereundor, in the Subah or district of Mannar-~ 
gudy, viz. The Seaport town of Nagore with a small island 
belonging to it, 1 Mahal, pergunnah of Kulax, consisting of 
8 Magans, viz. 

Magan of Wool we. se eee AL Villages, 
Do. OChickly wu. wie “ORs 33 
,Do. Sunly Mahadeur ... 1. S84, 

» Do. Polonichy ... ... ger OL os 
Do. Muckly .. «1 oe we 27 ,, 
Do. Kellaguddy we «85, 


q 
is 





De Tunoor .. wu. oly 
Do. Adumangalom ., By 
_. 3 255 oy 


Pereunnah of Wollevellum ... .. 21 ,, 
, B76 a 
Being altogether, including the town and Seaport of Nagore, 
two hundred and seventy-sovon villages or small towns whieli 
I make over to the Company aforesaid as a Jahgu.’ They will 
be pleased to acquiosec to the following conditions. 
J. The ryots shall enjoy their shares of cultivation, Intms and 
other privileges, as herctofore has beon usual, 
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IL, Such Tnams as have been granted for the use of Pagodas 
or hank to Brahmins, or maintaining choultries* and . water 
pandals, shall be continued as formerly, Such spots of land 
contiguous to Pagodas or Brahmin houses which ave known by 
the name of Brimh and Wast-tane, and which have been pened 
for money or in kind, or have been Jet out as chuttrams, shall %e 
enjoyed by the present possessor as usual. The charity allow- 
ances for the Rhut or coach of the Pagoda shall be continued. 


TIE... No houses shall be built by the Circar in any villages 
where Brahmins reside. No Huropean shall be allowed to dwell . 
near any tanks or ponds belonging to Pagodas on * Brahmin 
villages. 

TV. A number of coolies and labourers, in proportion to the 
quantity of water wanted for the Company’s lands, shall be sent 
from those districts to dig and repair the water courses and 
banks of the rivers in the Subah of Munnargoody. A just por- 
tion shall be paid to the Circar from the Company’s land of 
whole charges incurred in the Subah of Munuargoody for repair. - 
ing the Anicut and making new water courses. 


V. ‘If any tamil ryot or dependant of my Circar flies for 
protection to the Company’s districts, no protection shall be given 
to any such persons, but they shall be given up to me. 


VI. People shall be sent as usual to draw the Rhut or coach 
of the Pagoda at the time of procession. 


VIL’ IfT should at any time disagree with the French,Dutch 
and others setiled in my country, and prohibit any grain being 
carried to their settlements, the company shall in like manner 
prohibit any grain from being carried out of their districts to 
these places. 

VIII. The circar people collect duties in the districts border- 
ing on Nagore; these shall continue to be paid, but no duties 
shall be paid by me On any article or commodities purchased at 
Nagore, for my own use. The company will be pleased to ob- 
serve the above mentioned 8 conditions and enjoy without’ rio. 
lestation the lands made over to them, 


xix 
Dated 17th June 1778 of the Christian era or 21sie Jamm-dee- 
al. Amul 1479, year of Tanjore. i 


G. No. XLUVIM. 
Record No. 1.—Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1787. 





The Company’s 


The Rajab of 
Seal. 


Tanjore Seal. 








Treaty,and Agreement concluded between the Honorable 
Major Geteral Archibald Campbell, Knight of the Bath, Presi. 
dené and Governor of Fort Saint George, on behalf of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies, 
and His Excellency Ameer Sing Rajah of Tanjore, 

The Court of Directors of the Hast India Company having 
taken into their serious consideration the great advantages which 
may be attained by improving the blossings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the coast of Coromandel in the Carnatic, 
and the country of Tanjore, and considering the present hour 
best gnited for settling and arranging, by a just and equitabla 
treaty, a plan for the future defence and projection of the Oarna- 
tic, the Tanjore country and Northern Circars on a solid and 
lasting foundation, haye communicated these their sentiments to 
His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore, who being fully impressed 
with the propriety and wisdom of such an arrangoment, has for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and concluded a solid 
and permanent Treaty with the Honorable Hast India Company 
upon the principles and conditions hereinafter mentioned, In 
consequence whereof itis stipulated and agreed, that due provi- 
sion shall be made for the Military Hstablishment, and also for 
discharging the expenso of the war. In the event of war breaking 
out in the Tanjore country or in the Carnatic or any part of the 
Coast of Coromandel, contribulions or proportions of the Revonues 
of the contracting parties shall be united into one common stock, 
to be applied, for their mutual defence and security. 


* 
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And as ittis necessary that the,applications of the said contri. 
butiowis both for Peace and War, should be reposed in the United 
Conpany or their representatives, together with the direction of 
the war, the Command of the Army, Magazines of Stores, and 
Provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle such forts as 
by them shall be deemed necessary for the geueral security, the 
said contracting parties do hereby solemnly enguge and agree for 
themselves and their successors and with each other in man- 
ner following that is to say.— 


Avticle 1.—The friends and enemies of His Excellency the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and of the English United Hast IndiaCompany | 
shall be considered friends and enemies of both. : 


Article 2—His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore will contri- 
bute towards the Military Peace Establishment and shall pay 
into the Treasury of the said United Company, the annual sum 
of four lakhs of Star Pagodas, to commence on the 12th July in 
the year of Christ 1787, corresponding to the 30th Aunec of the 
Malabar mouth of Pelavunga year, and to the Fusly 1179, 
divided into kists payable at the following periods. Novem- 
ber 20,000, December 50,000, January 50,000, February 90,000, 
March 90,000, April 1,00,000. Total 4,00,000 Star Pagodas, 


Article 8—The annual contributions of four lakhs of Pagodas 
to be paid by His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore towards the 
Army Peace Establishment, is proportioned to the gross revenues 
of his country, estimated at ten lakhs of Pagodas; and it is 
hereby stipulated and agreod that whenever the annual gross 
revenues of the country shall rise above ten lakhs of Pagodas, 
the annual contribution of Ilis Excellency in time of peace shall 
likewiso be inercased according to the same scale and standard. 


Article 4.—In case of failure in the punctual payment of the 
4 lakhs of pagodas, already mentionod, to the extent of 50,000 
pagodas for the period of ono month after the same shall 
became due, His Excelloncy the Rajah agroes that the Com- 
pany shall have power io enter upon any of the districts in the 
Tanjore country that shall appcar to them necossary to discharge 
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the amount of the sum in arrears, and that the Compmny shall 
have power to appoint superinutend«nts or receivers to collect ur 
reocive ftom the Rajahs’ renters, managers and amildars, all the 
rents, revenues, dutics, aud customs of the said districts; and 
these Superintendents, or reecivers, shall exercise all necessary 
antherity for collecting such reniy, revennes, duties, and cistoma 
of the said districis, giving regular receipts for all the monies 
which may be received by the said superintendents, who shall 
have full power to inspect and examine all cutcherry receipts and 
accounts of the lands and districts aforesaid, as well as to 
ascertain the state of all other revenues which shall be collected 
annually within the said districts, and when the full amount of 
the arrears due shall have been paid to the Company, the super. 
intendent or receiver shall be immediately recalled. 


Ayticle 5.—At the appointment of the suporintendent or 
receiver Elis Excellency the Rajah will furnish the Company with 
the obligations of the amildars, renters, or farmers of each dis- 
trict; and if they do not pay the money punctually to the Super- 
intendent or receivers, agreeable thereto, His Excellency the 
Rajah, at the request of the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George, psball and will, immediately dissmiss the said amildars, 
renters, or farmers, and appoint such others in their stead as the 
President and Council of Fort St. George shall recommend, after 
taking from them the usual obligations, which shall be delivered 
to the Company by His Excellency. ‘ 

Article 6.—That the exercise of power over the said districts 
and farms, by virtuo of the conditions mentioned in the 4th and 
5th Articles, in. case of failure inthe payment of any of the kiists, 
shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to deprive His Ex- 
cellency’ the Rajah of Tanjore or his successor of the Civil 
Government thereof, of the honor and diguity of his family, but 
the same shall be preserved to him and them inviolate, saving 
and excepting the powers in the Articles 4 and 5 expressed 
aud mentioned. ‘ 

Article 7.—That, in the event of any war breaking‘out in the 
Carnatic, in Tgujore, or on the coast of Coromandel, tho said 


« 
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United Company shall chauge themselves with the direction, 
order; and conduct thereof, and during the contingance of such 
syar shall apply four-fifths of their whole revenues in thé’Carnatic 
and in the Northerh Circars annually to the Military expenses 
of the war. ‘ 

Article 8.—That, in the like event, His Excellency the Rajah 
of Tanjore shall pay into the Treasury of the said United Com- 
pany four-fifths of his revenues to the general expenses of such 
war, to be applied in such manner as the said United Company 
or their representatives shall find necessary for their common 
safety and interests, as also for the interests of their allies in 
the Carnatic and on the Coast of Coromandel, artd it is, more- 
over, agreed that His Excellency’s proportion of the debt and 
expenses incurred by war shall henceforth be settled at one-fifth 
part of the whole amount thereof. 

Article 9,—For the more effectual security of the payment of 
four-fifths of the revenues of His Excellency annually to the Mi- 
litary expenses of the war, and to remove every doubt on the 
part of the Company of any secretion or diversion of the said 
reyenues from the purpose aforesaid, the President in Council of 
Fort St. George, in behalf of the Company, shall have full power 
and authority, during such war, to appoint one or more inspec. 
tors or accountants to inspect and examine all country and 
cutcherry accounts and reccipts, of all the countries and district, 
of His Excellency, as well as all other revenues, duties or customs, 
collected by, or for the use of, His Excellency. And in case 
the said four-fifths of the revenues or any part thereof are divert. 
ed from the discharge of the current expenses inctrred thereby, 
the said United Company shall have full power to appoint Supor-. 
intendents and reccivers over thé said countries and “districts 
of the Rajah, in the manner specified in the 4th Article of hig 
treaty with the same authority, and under the like restriction and 
conditions therein expressed in case of failure, 

Article 10.—That the said annual four-fifths from the veve- 
nnes of His Excelloncy the Rajah of Tanjore, shall,.after the 
termination of the war, continue to be applied to, the discharge 
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of all debts and expenses that may be incurred, or aris® during 


the course of the war, until his proportion of one-fifth part of tho 
whole expenses is paid off and discharged. ~ 


Article 11.—TIt is expressly understood and declared that so 
soon as the expenses incurred by the war are paid off and dis. 
charged, the superintendent and receivers shall be immediately 
recalled, 

Article 12, That during the application of tho four-filths of 
the said gross revenues to the discharge of the debts and expen- 
ses incurred in time of war, the 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 5th Articles 
of this treaty shall be and remain dormant and be of no effect, but 
shall recommence and rogain their full forco and validity from, 
and immediately after, all the debts and expenses of such war 
have been fully and proportionately paid off and discharged. 

Article 18,—In case His Excellency shall, at any time, havo 
occasion for any number of troops for the security and collection 
of his revenues, the support of his authorif#, or the good order 
and Government of his country, the said United Company shall, 
and will, furnish a sufficient number of troops for the purpose on 
a public representation being made by His Excellency to the 
President afd Council of Fort St. George of the necessity of om- 
‘ploying such force and the objects to be obtained thereby. In 
case of the march of such troops, the additional batta and ex. 
pense attending their movements shall be annually discharged by 
Dis Excellency at the end of each year. 


Article 14.—The late Rajah of Tanjoro having beon, at the 
time of his death, indebted to his Highnogs the Nabab of the Cav. 
natic for arrears of peishcush since the year 1776, which at the 
commencement of the Fusly 1179 or 12th July 1787 will amount 
to the sum of twelve lakhs, fifty-seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pagodas, and having algo been indebted to British sub. 
jects whose names are set forth in Schedule hereunto annexed, 
for various sums of money lent by them, to, and for the use of, 
the Rajah, which with interest are computed to amount to about 
the sum of four lakhs of pagodas, it is hereby stipulated and 
agreed, that for-the liquidation of the raid arrears of peishcush, 
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His Excellency shail appropriate annually the sum of pagodas 
1,053,775. To his annual peisheush to the Nab@b the sum of 
114,225, and to his Ixcellency’s private creditors, tie annual 
sum of 80,000. In all three lakhs (3,00,000) pagodas. 


Payable in kists as follows :— 


Jn November ... 10,000 InMay ... ... 60,000. 
December .., ... 10,000 June vee oe 60,000. 
January ... ... 10,000 July .. .. 50,000. 
February ... ... 10,000 August ... ...40,000, 
March... ... 10,000 September ... . 40,000. 


Total Star Pagodas 300,000. 


Article 15,—The private debts of His Hxcellency not being as 
yet accurately ascertained, 16 is hereby agreed that the debts due 
to the British subjects shall be forthwith examined, adjusted and 
settled, for which purfose the creditors shall be called upon to 
deliver their domands to the President in Council of Madras, 
stated with simple interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
to the 1Zth day of July 1787, which accounts will be examined 
by agents appomted on the part of the Rajah, and By the Gover- 
nor in Council on behalf of the creditors, after which they will 
be laid before His Excellency, and on receiving his final appro- 
bation, they shall be classed amongst the list of his private 
creditor s, and become entitled to a share or rateable proportion 
of the said sum of 80,900 pagodas agrecable to such equitable 
arrangement as may bo formed by the Governor in Council, for 
the benefit of the Rajah and the ereditors. And itis agreed that so 
soon as the debts and intorests due from the Rajah to the British 
subjects are puid off and discharged, the annual pfiyment of 
80,000 pagodas agreed to be made by the Rajuh for the benefit 
of the creditors shall from thenceforth cease and determine. 

Article 16.—And whereas His Highness the Nabob of the 
Carnatic has, by a solemn deed assigned over to the East India 
Company the arrears of peishcnsh already due, and the 
aunnal pelsheush which shall henceforth become due to His 








‘ 
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Highness, in part-payment of his debt to the Company, His 
Excellency the Rajah of Tanjove, willing to manifest his rogard 
to the “Company and upright intention towards the Nahah 
of the Carmatic, does hereby cheerfully’agree to pay into the 
hands of the India Company for the account of the Nabob of the 
Carfiatic, the whole anuual appropriations to His Highness 
specified in the 14th Article, upon the President and Corneil of 
Fort St. George indemnifying His Excellency of the amount of 
all such monies as they shall receive on that account. In like 
manner the Company shall be accountable to His Excellency ou 
account of the money received on behalf of the creditors. 


In confirmation of all the articles in the preceding Treaty, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Governor of Fort St. George, invested with 
fall powers on behalf of the India Company, has subscribed and 
sealed two instruments of the same tenor and date at Tanjore, 
on the tenth day of April in the year of Christ 1787, and His 
Excellency Maharajah Ameersing, for himself, his heirs and sue- 
cessors, has also subscribed and sealed the same instruments at 
Tanjore, the twentieth of the month Jamad-ul-Aaker and in the 
year of the Heijera 1201, 


: The C any’s ; 
: Seal. or, (Signed) Arcaipanp Camppent. 








Signed and Sealed by the Honorable Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Governor, &c., and by His lxcellency the Rajah of Tanjore, 


(Signed) Axexanpzr Macunop, 
: Resident. « * 
C » ) J. Srvarz, 
Oolonel Commanding. 
By order of the Honorable the Govornor. 


(Signed) A, Montcompry Campnren, 
Seoretary, 
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Sched. es Of private dcbts réferred to in the 14th Article. 


Principal. 

~, My, Alexander Brody .. ... Star Pagodas 99/254 

Duncan Baine "1... 0 ee eevee 3 30,000 

Sir George Ramsay... ne » 20,060 
Colonel Mactallen . shee Se ine 7 72,0000 

Major (or Capiaiay: aaeowe <3 5 26,100 

Mr. White .. 0.6 a + 5,706 
Received «4. «. « 1,000 4,708 





Mr, Swartz, for money subscribed by gentlemen, 
for the benefit oforphans ... .., «. . 1,000 





Star Pagodas 2,53,060 








The above debts bear interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum, and there is now between 4 and 5 years interest due 
upon them. 

(Signed) AncHipatp CAtPBELL. 


Le tieteneeemaanl 


No. XLEX, * 


Record No. 2—~Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1792, 

Whereas a certain engagement was entered into between the 
‘Honorable East India Company and His Excellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, bearing date the 10th day of April 1787, for 
the purpose of cementing an everlasting friendship with each 
other and of contributing mutually towards the defence of tho 
Carnatic and countries dependent thereon, whereby it was stipu- 
lated thatthe said Company shall maintain a military fotce, and 
that the said Rajah of Tanjore, should pay annually a certain 
sum of money arising from the revenues of his country, and 
should furnish sufficient and satisfactory security, undey certain 
conditions expressed in the said engagement, for the regular pay: 
ment of the sum stipulated to the said Company, and,whereas it 


appears that the menonnocn Bi th the said country of Tanjor ree not 
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competent to enable the said Rajah to perform the stipBlations i in 
the said engagements; and whereas 1b further appears that the 
security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agreed m the above 
mentioned engagement to furnish for the’ due payment of the 
stipulated sum to the said Company, is in its nature inadequate to + 
the ®nd intended, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said Rajah for 
the discharge of certain debis due by the said Rajah to private 
persons, it has been mutually agreed, in consequence of the 
above written circumstances that the engagement aforesaid shall 
henceforth ebe considered by the contracting parties as annulled 
and no longer of effect or in force, and in len thereof, the Hono- 
yable Sir Charley Oakely, Baronet, President and Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies, theiy heirs and 
successor, on the one part, and His Excellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, in his own name, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, on the other part, agree to the following articles 
which shall be binding in the respective parties for the purposes 
contained therein, notwithstanding all, or any of the conditions 
stipulated in the engagement, dated 10th April 1787, to the 
contrary. 

Article 1.—The friends and enemies of the contracting parties 
shall be considered tho friends and enemies of both, 


* Article 2.—In order to execute the foregoing article in ita full 
extent, the English Bast India Company agrec to maintain a 
‘military force, and the Rajah of Tanjore agreos to contribute 
aniually a certain sum of money hereinafter mentioned, as bis 
i sharg, of the expense of the said military force, the said Rajah 
‘farther agreeing that the disposal of the said sum, together with 
the arrangement and employment ' of the troops supported by it, 

' shall be left entirely to the said Company, 
Article 2.—It is hereby also agreed that for the further secu» 
rity and defence of the countries belonging and subject to the 
_ contracting parties in the Carnatic, &c.; that all forts shall be 
gartisoned by the troops of the said Company, and in the event 
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of war. breaking outin the Varnatic and countries appertaining 
to cither party, and dependent on the Carnatic ar contiguons 
thereto, it is agreed, for the better prosecution of it, that so long 
as it shall last, the said Company shall possess full authority 
over the Tanjore country, and shall collect the revenues thereof, 
the said Company hereby engaging that during such war they 
will pay to the said Rajah one lakh of pagodas (1,00,000) per 
annum, and one-fifth share of tho net revenue arising therefrom, 
and thatat the conclusion of the war the Tanjore country skfall be 
restored to the Rajah, except in certain cases, which are herein- 
after montioned. . ; 


Article 4.—The Rajah of Tanjore agrees to pay to the said 
Company, for the purpose of mutual defence, the sum of three 
lakhs and fifty thousand Star Pagodas anuually as his share of 
the expenses for the military force, and also in consequence of 
an agreement between the said Company and the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, a further sum of one lakh fourteen thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five 1,14,285 Star Pagodas annually, on 
account of the peisheush payable from Tanjore to the said Nabob, 
and by him transferred in absolute right to the said Company ; 
and the said Rajah further engages to pay the sum of 60,000 
Star Pagodas per annum towards the discharge of certain debis 
sanctioned by the said Company and specified im the schedule 
hereunto annexed No, 2, which further sum of sixty thousand 
(60,000) Star Pagodas shall cease in the full Hquidation of the 
said debts, . 

Article 5.—Although the sums above mentioned constitute the 
regular stated payments for which the Rajah of Tanjore is to be 
accountable under the heads of subsidy, peishcush, and private 
debts, yet the said Company, considering the actual state of the 
Tanjore country, which has for many years been declining in its 
-revenne, and desirous of affording the said Rajah as much present 
“relief as may be consistent with the absolute necessities of their 
"own Government, in the confidence that he will turn it to the 
itmprsvement of his country and the comfort of his people;ragtee 
th “al tomporary suspension shall take place with tex ito a 

es WSs. tee “ 
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part of the annual pryment. stated in the foregoing atticle, that 
is to say, forgthree years, commencing with the present Fusly or 
12th July last, they consent that the annaal demand of one lalsh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and erg hi y-five (1,14,285) Star 
Pagodas on account of peishoush shall be postponed, and that the 
améunt which at the expiration of that period will become due, 
being three lakhs forty-two thousand eight handred and fifty-five 
Star Pagodas, shall be added to thearrenrso wing by thesaid Rajah 
on his former engagements; and the sud Rajah agrees, towards 
the liquidation of this aggregate balance, to pay fifty thousand 
Star Pagodas per annum, commencing from 12th Jnly last, 
and to be eontinued till the whole shall be discharged, And 
after the expivation of three years to pay his annual peisheush 
of one lakh fourteen thousand two hundred and cighty-five 
(1,14,285) Star Pagodas regularly, as it becomes due. Thus the 
whole sum to be paid, after the expiration of three years, will be 
five lakhs fourteen thousand two Ihandred and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) pagodas, for account of the said Company, and sixty 
thousand Star Pagodas per annum for account of the private 
creditors. 

Article 6.—In order to make good tho sum stipulated to be 
paid annually for three years, namely, three lakhs and fifty 
thousand [(8,50,000) Star pagodas on account of the Rajah’s 
share of the military expense, Afty thousand Star pagodas on 
account of arrears, and (60,000) sixty thousand Star pagodas on 
agcount of private debts, the said Rajah agrees to pay the 
amount of the said throe sums, being Cor Jakhs sixty thousand 
(4,860,000) ‘Star pagodas inta the Company’s Treasury at Madras 
ati the following periods. 

Isi November, 30,000. 1st December, 40,000, Ist January, 
40,000. 1st Febuary, 50,000 Ist March, 50,000. 1st April, 
50,000, Ist May, 50,000. Ist June, 0,000, Ist July, 1,00,000, 
Total Star pagodas 4,60,000. And it is mutually agrood that at 
the end of three years, when the additional payment of one lakh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and sighty-five Star pagodas per 
annum, is to commence, ® proportional increaso shall take place 
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in each of the above instalments, and that on the liquidation of 
the private debts before mentioned, a proportionalle deduction 
shall be made on that account. 

Article 7.=If, contrary to the intentions of the said Rajah, any 
part of the sums mentioned in the instalment or kistbundy fived 
by the foregomg article, shall not be fully paid at the expiramon 
of fifteen days from the time limited, in that case the said Com- 
pany shall assume the management of, and make the collection 
of revenues from the districts mentioned in the Schedule I here. 
unto annexed, according to the following conditions; and for 
this the present engagement shall be considered, sufficiené 
authority, tho said -Company through their Prosident’ in Council 
of Fort St George, giving immediate and explicit information 
according to the tenor thereof, to the said Rajah; who shall, on 
the arrival of the Company’s officers in the said districts, recall 
all lis officers, except one in each district, which officer shall 
remain at the Sudder Cutcherry and shall be furnished annually 
by the officer of the said Company, with copies of Sudder Qut- 
cherry accounts of the gross collections and of the net receipia 
under the attestation of the officer of the said Sonpeny and of 
the Sudder Omlah of the district. 


Fivst,—The said Company shall assume the sienagemeal of 
such district, or districts, the revenue of which, afier deducting 
the charges of collection, shall havo fallen in arrears. 

Second,~The said Company agree that a deduction shall take 
place proportionally from the amount of the nine kists above 
mentioned, equal to the amount of the net revenue of the district 
or districts which shall have been assumed as above, such de- 
duction commencing from the day that the assumption shall 
take place, It is hereby also mutually agreed that an account 
called “ Balance Account” shall be immediately opened for this 
gud other purposes hereinafter mentioned, bearing an interest. of 
eight pet cent per annum; between the Rajah and the said Com- 
pany, in which the said Rajah shall be debited for the balance 
agorued 3 in his above stipulated payments,and algo for th fogunt 
agapete as above frém the ume kists, aud shall roel i for 
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the net revenues collected from the said district or didtricts, the 
said Compayy continuing to exercise authority im, and to 
make th collections from the same, until, m consequence of the 
full liquidation of the private debis aud diminutioggef the annual 
sum to be for that purpose paid by the said R to the said 
Corapany according to the 4th Article, that the said balance 
account shall be equal on the debit and credit side, and nothing 
shall remain due to the said Company, then the said district or 
districts shall revert to the management of the said Rajah. 


Thard —Whenever the said district or distticis thus assumed, 
shall be restored, according to the above condition, it is agreed, 
that in case any of the kists for the sum remaining due, after 
the deduction of the sum of sixty thousand (60,000) Star pago- 
das, that is to say, for the sam of five lakhs fourteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five (5,14,285) Star pagodas, be not 
paid fifteen days after the expiration of the time limited, the said 
Company shall have equal power to assume the districts men~ 
tidhed in the said Schedule No, I, as in the first instance, and 
shall accordingly assume such district or districts, the revenue 
of which, after deducting the charges of collection, shall equal 
the amopnt’ of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears, from 
which they shall realize the balance that shall havo arisen in the 
payment of the kists, and shall give credit to the said Rajah for 
the surplus and subsequent net revennos, in part payment of the 
sum of five lakhs fourteen thousand two hundrod and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) Star pagodas; and in this case the management of 
the district or distme(s thus assumed shall for ever continue in 
the possession of the said Company, any thing contained in the 
third Article of the present engagement to ihe contrary, not. 
withstafding, and the said company agree to give to the said 
Rajah credit for the net revenue arising therefrom. 


Fourth.-In order to prevent any loss arising to either party 
from this measure, it is mutually agreed, that the district or 
districts which shall thus be assumed by the said Company, shall 
be entire a3 mentioned in the said Schedule, and not parts of 
districts. . 
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Fifth —& fin consequence of this measure whereby the districts 
mentioned 1m the Schedule No. I, become reepopaible 1 for any 
atrears that may accrue in the payment of the above stipulated 
kists, the saaggRajah agrees that he will not grant tunkaws or 
ccnigomeststt any account on the revenues thereof; and, if 
contrary to this condilion, any tunkaws or assignments sheulds 
exist when the said districts or any of them shall be assumed by 
the said Company, such tunkaws or assiguments shall be declared 
by the said Company and thes aid Rajah, to be of no value, nor 
shall they remain in effect. 

Siath—It is agieed between the contracting parties that thé 
above described balance account shall be annually adjusted, and a 
committee consisting of four respectable and capable persons, of 
which two shall be nominated by the said Company and two by 
the said Rajah, shall assemble on the 1st day of August of every 
year, commencing with 1793, for the purpose of adjusting and of 
drawing out a fair and equitable statement thereof. 

Arile 8,—In case the said Rajah shall at any time hive 
occasion for any number of troops for the collection of his reve. 
nues, the support of his authority or the good order and govern- 
ment of his country, the said Company agree to furhish a suffi. 
cient: number of troops for that purpose on public representation, 
being mado by the said Rajah to the President in Council of 
Fort 8t. Goorgo, of the necessity for employing such troops, and 
of the object 10 be attained thereby, and tho said Rajah agrees 
to defray the additional expense of such troops, so long as they 
may be employed at his request. This additional expense being 
the sum over and above the expense of such troops while in 
garrison or at fixed quartors, and it shall be at the option of tha 
said Rajah to reimburse the said surplus expense, eithet on the 
conclusion of the service on which such troops may have been 
employed, in money, or so add xt to the debit side of the account, 
called “balance account,” as moré particularly explained in the 
second condhtion of the seventh Article, 


Piece 9,—The said Rajah shall receive regular information 
of fall’ hégobations which shall relate to ‘declating | wat, or 
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making peace, wherein the said Company may ongage,*and the 
interests of the Carnatic and its depondencics may be concerned,’ 
and the smd Rajah shall be considered as anally of the said Com 
pany in all treaties, which shall in any respect affect the Car- 
natic and countries depending thereon; or belonging to either 
of te contracting partics, contiguous thereto, and the said 
Rajah agrees that he will not enter into any negotiations or 
political correspondence with any European or Native power 
withoné the consent of the sad Company. 


-Ailicle 10.—The said Rajah agrees to allow for the support 
of Surfojec, the adopted son of the late Rajah Tooljajee, deceased, 
the sam of eleven thousand Star pagodas per annum, and for 
the maintenance of the widows of the said Tooljajee, the farther 
sum of three thousand Star pagodas each per annum; which 
payments shall be made, by equal monthly instalments into the 
hands of the Company, ov whomsover they may appoint to 
recajve them, and applied to the above purposes according to their 
discretion. 


This Treaty, consisting of ten articles and having two schedules 
annexed thefeto, marked Nos. 1 and 2, shall be in force and shall 
have effect from the 12th day of July 1792, corresponding with 
the 22nd day of the month of Zekaida, 1206 Hegira, and the 
contracting parties having affixed their respective Seals and sig. 
natures to two counterparts on the dates undermentioned, that is 
to say, the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, President 
and Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, shall affix his 
Seal and Signature to one counterpart on the part of the Honor- 
able Hast India Company and Itis Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajah. 
of Tanjore, sball affix his Seal and Signature to another counter~ 
part shall be exchanged. 


Signed and Sealed at Fort Saint George, the llth day of 
June 1793. 
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(Signed) C@gartzs Oaxrenr. 
C » ) BW. Faressxetp, 
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XXXIV 
SCIIEDULE No, I, 


Gist of custricts with the amaunt of the net revenwes from each ai 
which they shall be -estimated and assumed according to the 7th 
article of the accompanying treaty in foree from the 12th July, 
corresponding with the S2ad Zehaidu, 1206 Heqira. 


Mannaraudy ...ceees wee Not revento ........- 2,45,198 
TrEVOIY cassecssssersescesese gt tatan eens 1,49,609 
Mayaveram secpeeecseens 3 SSYiaeste 1,64,668 
Puttoocootah ........ ivedace ‘5 sanaanens 227,638 


Star Pagodas... 5,87,113 


a a a 





i3y the first condition of the 7th Article of the said Treaty, it 
is agreed that the said Company shall assume the inanagement 
of the said district or districts, the revenue of which, after“e- 
ducting the charges of collection, shall equal the amount of kist 
which shall have fallen in arrear. 


The said Company therefore by virtue of this conditfon, shall 
assume a district or districts from among the above méntioned, 
the net revenue of which shall be as near as possible equal to 
‘the amount of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears. 


Signed and Sealed at Hort Saint George the llth day .of 
* June 1793, : 
(Signed) Cuanums Oaxniy, - 


{ 73 ) i. W. FALLSFIELdy, 


XXXV 
SCILEDULE' No. 2, 
Schedule df private debls referred to in the 4th Article. . 


MMe, Alexander Brodie ..s..ccsseesesaeeeens Star Pagodas,.. 99,254 

sy Duncan Baine.....csccccsessessseesenees is we 90,006 

Sir Ggorge Ramsay .-sseeseeeeeee Pires 7 v=: 20,000 

Collan Macklekan .......:ccceesceseeeeeenes ‘ ‘5 we 72,000 

Major (or Captain) Burronso .....c0c 5 vw. 20,100 
Mir. WEG: avicsseccnsedvsaeneassesaes 5,706 +, 
Received... 1,000 i 

° or «a! 4,706 





Bir. Swartz for money subscribed by 
Gentlemen for the benefit of Orphans 9 es =: 1,000 


Stor Pagodas.,, 2,583,060 


Pasi Caen ne Ae 
‘The above debt bears interest at the rale of twelve per cont, 
per qunum. 





‘ I. No. E. 


Record No, 3.—Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1799. 


‘Treaty for cementing the friendship and alliance between tho 
Honorable Company and His Excellency the Rajah of ‘Tan-~ 
joro, and for establishing the Government of Tanjore on a per~ 
manent {éundation, ; 


«Whereas the stipulations and conditions of tho Treaty of 1792, 
‘eoncluded between the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, 
Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, and His Execlloncy 
Ameer Sing, late Rajah of Tanjore, have been found inadequate 
‘to the intentions of the contracting parties; and whereas His 
Excellency Maharajah Surfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, has by a cer~ 
‘tain instrument, under his signature, previous to his elevation 
‘to the Mnsnud of his ancestors, engaged to consont to such 
“arrangements as may be deomed expedient for the better manage- 
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ment ofthe country of Tanjére, particularly for the due admin- 
istration of justice, and also for securing to the Honorable Eng. 
dish Bast India Company o regular discharge of thcir*existing 
and future demands on Tanjore, wherefore the present Treaty 
is concluded between His Excellency Surfojce, Rajah of Tanjore, 
on his own part, and Benjamin Torin, Wsq , Resident of Tanjore 
on behalf of the Company, being invested with full powers by 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Mornin gton Bahadoor, Governor- 
General of Bengal, according to the following Articles, 


Article 1,—Such part of all former Treaties with the former 
Rajah of Tanjore, as are intended to establish the friendship and 
alliance between the Honorable Company and His Excellency 
the Rajah of Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confixmed, 
and the contracting parties mutually agree that the friends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered ithe friends and enemies of 
both. 


Article 2.—The several provisions herctofore establisheds for 
enabling the contracting parties to carry the spirit and mtention 
of the preceding Article into execution having proved defective, 
and the result of an enquiry instituted by the Rigkt Monorable 
the Governor in Council, with the previous written consent of 
His Uxcellency Maharajah Surfojee, for the purpose of ascortain- 
ing the actual state and condition of the country of Tanjore, 
having proved that it has become indispensably necessary to 
establish a regular and permanent system for the better admi- 
nistration of the revenues of the said country; it is stipulated 
and agreed that all former provisions for securing «a partial ox 
temporary interference on the part of the Honorable Compatty 
in the Govornment, or in the administration of the revenues of 
the country of Tanjore, shall be entirely annulled, and that in 
lieu thereof a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and for the administration of Justice shall be established in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Article 3.—The Honorable Company shall be at liberty as 
#0on as possible, to ascertain, determine, and establish rights of 


* 
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property, and to fix a reasonable assigument upon athe several 
subahs, pergunahs, and villages of the country of Tanjore, dnd to 
secur@ a fixed and permanent revenue, and the said assessment 
so ascertained, and fixed, shall not be liable to change, but shall 
be collected according to fixed rent-rolls by such Officers as shall 
be,appointed for that purpose. 


Article 4.—A Court or Courts shall be established for the due 
administration of Civil aud Criminal Justico, under the sole 
authority of the Eughsh Hast India Company, The said Courts 
.phall be composed of Officers to be appointed by the Governor 
in Counoif,of Fort Saint George for the time being, and shall in 
no instance whatever be subject to the control, authority, or 
interference of the said Rajab, but shall bo couducted according 
to such ordinances and regulations (framed with due regard 
to the existing laws aud usages of the country) as shall 
from time to time be enacted and published by the said Governor 
ip Council. 


Article 5,—The revenues shall be collected according to the 
rates of assessment, to be estublishod by the third Article, by the 
Officers te be appointed by the said Governor in Council for chat 
purpose, and the said Rajah shall excercise no contre] whatever, 
nor in any manner interfere in the, administration of the said 
revenues. 


Article 6.—Whereas it is stipulated and agreed by the fifth 
Article of the Treaty of 1792, that the payment to be made to 
the Honorable Company by His Hixcellency the Rajah shall amount 

, to five lakhs, soventy-four thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
pagodas per annum, under the different denominations of sub- 
sidy, pesheush, public and privato debts, it is now stipulated and 
agreed that these distinctions shall for ever cease, and that the 
whole revenue shall be collected and accounted lor by the said 
Company, in the manner hereafter provided, The-said Company 
charging themselves with the payment of that part of the regis- 
tered private debt which has not alrcady been transferred to theix 
account. 
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Article 7 g—Tn lien of the said ‘stipnlations in the fifth Article 
of the Treaty of 1792 it is hereby stipulated and agreed that His 
Hxcellency the Rajah shall, in all casos, reccive annually of lakh 
of Star Pagodas, which shall be considered io be the first 
charge payable from the net revenue of Tanjore. In addition 
to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pagodas, Ilis Excellency 
shall receive a proportion of one-fifth, io be calenlated on the 
remainder of the net revenue after deducting all charges of 
collection, of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following article. 


Article 8—It is stipulatcd and agreed that the sum of | 
twenty-five thousand Star Pagodas shall, in all cases, be appro- 
priated to the support of the late Rajah Ameer Sing, and shall 
be considered as a charge on the revenue to be deducted, 
yrevions to the calculation of the proportion of one-fifth above 
mentioned, The residue of the revenues, after the foregoing 
deduction, shall be at tho disposal of the sad Company. 


Article 9.—Tt is stipulated and agreed that the Rajah shell 
he treated on all oceasions, in his own territories, as well as in 
those of the Company with all the attention, respect, and honor 
which is due to a fiend and ally of the British nation. ° 


Article 10.—Whoreas Ilis Excellency the Rajah has had. 
occasion to complain of inconyenience to His Excellency and 
his strvants, from the present mop of garmsoning His Excel- 
leney’s heriditary Mort of Tanjore by a part of the Honorable 
Company's Troops, it is stipulated and agreed with a view to the 
accommodation and satisfaction of His Excellency, that the said 
Fort of Tanjore sliall be evacuated by the Company’s troops entire- 
ly, and that His Excellency shall be at full liberty to garristu the 
said Fort in such manner as io him shall seem fit. 


Proyided always, that in the event of an inyasion of the texri- 
tories of the Company or of (heir allies, or in the event of any 
failure in the due performance of ihe engagement contracted by 
Ths Excellency the Rajah, the sad Company shall again have 
power to occupy the said Fort, as a military post; for the pro- 
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tection and mutual interests of the contracting pébties., The 
said Compapy binding themselves to evacuate the said Fort ks 
goon as the reasons for re-oocupying it shall no longer exist. 


Article 11.—His Excellency the Rajah stipulates aud agrees 
that the said Fort shall in no caso whatever become an asylum 
for*public offenders or for persons desirous of escaping from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil and Criminal justice or from 
the anthority of the Revenue Officers, or of any other branches 
of the authority of the Honorable Company, and Tlis Excellency 
the Rajah further agrees to deliver up all such persons without 
“delay an afyplication from such oflicer or officers as the Governor 
in Council of Fort St. Georgo shall appoint for that purpose. 


Article 12-—In complaints brought before any of the Courts 
of justice in which it shall appear either by tho application of the 
Rajah or the representatives of the defendants at or before the 
time of giving in his, or her answer, or by the petition of the 
egmplainant, that both parties ave relations, or servants, or de- 
pendants of His Excellenoy or inhabitants usually resident 
within the Vort of Tanjore. It is stipulated and agreed that 
such parties shall, in the first instance, be referred for justice to 
the Rajah or to any person he may appoint to dispense it, Any 
complaint against the Rajah’s relations, immediate servants, or 
others, residing in the Fort of Tanjore, by persons of a different 
description, shall in the first instance be made {o the Company’s 
representative at Tanjore, who shall refer it io His Excellency. 
The Rajah hereby engages to order an immediato investigation 
to He made in his Court of justice, or in case the parties should 
desire it to order the dispute to be referred to a proper arbitra- 
lion, His Excellency engeging to bring it to a diveat issue, and 
to carry the sentence or award, if unfavorable to his relation or 
servant, into immediate execution. 

Article, 13,—In order that His Excellency the Rajah may have: 
full satisfaction in respect to the revenues of the territory here- 
hy subjected to the management of the Company, His Excel. 
Iency shall be at liberty to inspect the accounts of the Head. 
@utcherry, or Collector's treasury, from time to time, or to station, 
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avakeelor accountant at his own expense, for the purpose of taking 
and transmitting to His Excellency, copies of any pr of all the 
accounts which shall be recorded in the Head Cutcherry or 
treasury of.the Collector. 


Article 14.—Whereas a certain annual peshcush amounting to 
two thousand (2,000) Chukrums is payable by the Danish Go- 
vernment of Tranquebar, for lands held of the Rajah of Tanjore 
in the vicinity of thal place, it is stipulated and agreed that the 
said peshcush shall continue to be received by His Excellency 
the Rajah without any deduction from Ilis Uxcelleucy’ s Proen . 
tion of the revenue as hereinbefore stipulated. ‘ 


Article 15.~And whereas it is necessary to the convenience 
and comfort of His Excellency the Rajah that certain supplies of 
rice, gram and other grain should be supplied for the use of 
Jlis Excellency, the Company bind themselves to furnish the 
said supplies as often as the Rajah shall find it necessary to 
apply for this purposo, His Execllency binding himself to pty 
for the said grain, with the charges of transporatiou at the rate 
of the current prices for the time being. 


The Treaty consisting of fifteen articles, being sottled this day 
the 25th October 1799, corresponding to the 12th Apeshy in the 
year Sidharty by Benjamin Torin, Msq., on the part of, and in the 
name of, the Right Honorable Richard Marl Mornington, Gover- 
nov-General aforesaid, and by His Excellency Maharajah Suarflojee 
Rajah, on his own part, the said Benjamin Torin, Esq,, has 
delivered to His Excellency Maharajah Surfojce Rajah, one copy 
of the same signed and sealed by himeclf, and His Hxcellency, 
Maharajah Surfojee Rajah has delivered to Benjamin Torin, Esq., 
another copy of the same sealed and signed by himself, and! 
Benjamin Torin, Esq. engages that the said Treaty shall be 
yatified by the Right Honorable the Governor-General under his 
seal and signature within forty-five days from the date hereof. 


(Signed. Srt Ram Praraz, (0.8.] 


a, 
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Corresgondence regarding the Raj and Royal Family of Tanjore . 
after the Demise of IL ID. Sevajee, 


From 
e 
H, Yorzes, Esq., 
Resident at Tunjore. 
To 
J."Prcrort, Bsa. 
Chief Secy. to Government, 
Fort St. George. 
Sir, 


I have the honor to address the Government on the arranges 
més to be made, consequent on the death of His late Highness 
the Maha Rajah Sevajce. 


9, The Government are aware that His Highness was the 
only son of his father the Rajah Surfojee, the adopted son of 
Tooljajee, who succecded to the Musnud in 1798, on the deposi- 
tion of his father’s brother Ameer Sing, to whose claims after a 
lengthened inquiry Surfojeo’s were considered superior. 

3, By a Treaty dated in 1799, tho Rajah Surfojee ceded the 
country of Tanjore to the British Government on certain condi- 
tions, to which ib is not now necessary to advert, and the Troaty 
yas declared to be formed for the purpose of cementing the 
friendship and alliance between the Honorable Company and the 
Rajah—an alliance and friendship which, by the prior Treaty 
made in 179% with the Rajah Ameor Sing, were formed between 
the contracting parties, “ their heirs and successors.” 

4. The treaty was entered into during the Government of 
Lord Chive, and thr oughout the negociation His Lordship spuke 
of the Rajah “ as a Prince,” an ally, treating on equal terms with 
the Company, and in a Memorial iddveasd to the Honorable 
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Court. by ‘Sir William Blackburne when it was proposed to dis- 
continue the Resident’s as a separate office, he sayg that as the 
Griginal translator of the treaty and the sole interpreter between 
the two Governments during the whole period of its negotiation, 
he is able to declare that the Rajah often referred, as a tower of 
defence against subsequent hard constructions of it, to that maxim 
of the writers on the law of nations which declares that in 
differonce of opinion regarding the construction of articles in 
treaties of unequal and dependent alliance, or generally in treaties 
between the strong and the weak, the constructions, favorable to 
the powerful party, is to be adopted.” ® 


5, Althongh the Rajah of Tanjore by the cession of his coun- 
try ceased to he of political importance, he has always been treat- 
ed, nob as a pensioner or dependent, but as a Sovereign, Prince ; 
within the Fort of Tanjore, he has had supreme control; on occa- 
sions of any high functionary visiting Tanjore, even were it the 
head of the Government, the Rajah has always received the fyst 
visit; the receipt signed by His Highness for the instalment of 
his Pungjumbissa, have always been worded as being on account 
of the one-fifth of the revenue of my country; it gould have 
been only as a Sovereign Prince that the Rajah sent ambussadora 
to be demanded and received tribute from the Danish Govern- 
ment of Tranquebar, equally since, as before the execution of the 
treaty and the practice of presenting nazurs to the Rajah on his 
throne at the Duseerah festival by all the Officers of Government, 
European and Native, which obtained up to the accession of the 
late Rajah, and which was discontinued only because the Govern- 
ment of India prohibited the interchange of presents between tha 
Officers of Govornment and Native Princes, was in acknpwledg. 
ment of the Rajah’s sovereignty. 

6. In considering what should result on the death of the Jate 
Rajah, it seems important to keep in mind the matters above re- 
ferred to, as showing that Surfojee, when ceding the.country, 
did not become @ pension dependent, and that the future of the 
Raj should be settled on grounds other than those that would 
guide the decision in the case of an ordinary pensioner. 
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7, ‘The late Rajah Sevajee married twenty wives, but by, none 
of them was ,a son born to him. His first two marriages wero 
contracted aa the life time, and by direction of his father, 
the third in 1833, the year after his father’s death, by his first 
wife, who died in 1848 : he lad two daughters, of whom rt shall 
speak presently’: to tlie second he took a strong avorsion, 
throughout his life he forebore from all associations with her, and 
she is consequently childless and alone survives him of the three: 
the third having died childless in 1842, 


8, In 1852, in his great anxiety for a son, tho Rajah made 


extraoxdinaty marriages, of which the Government are aware, and | 


in one day contracted an alliance with seventeen ladies ; two of these 
since died, fifteen survived the Rajah, and none have ever had 


children. 

9. Surfojee, the late Rajah’s father, She the only adopted son 
of Tooljajee, who (although he married five wives died without 
issag) left at his death no collateral heivs, and his son and the 
Jate Rajah and five daughters were his own sole descendants—of 
these five daughters, who were all married, one died childless, 
one died Igaving only one daughter, and one leaving a son and 
daughte?, the Jatter of whom was the late Rajah’s second wife, 
whom I have said above he always held in aversion, the remaining 
two daughters of Surfojee are living and have each one son: by 
the son of the one of the latter of whom, as deputed by the Rajah’s 
widows, were His late Highness’ funeral coremonies performed, 


‘10. Ihave said above that the late Rajah, though without 
legitimate sons, left two daughters, of those, one born in 1827, 
Was married in 1837 to Sukkaoram Sahib, of the family of the 
Rajah of Kholapoor, and the other, born in 1846, is still an 
unmarried child; the older has for some years been a great 
invalid and suffers from an internal tumour, which is beyond 
surgical treatment and must cause her death at no very distant 
day. 

11. The Rajab’s death was so very sudden and unexpected, 
that, on the day of its occurrence, although I was several hours 
in the palace and in comniunication with the family and the chief 
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Officeys @ the Durbar, no allusion to a succession was made 
all were apparently too much startled at the event that ha 
gccurred, and too much occupied by the present necsssity ¢ 
immediate preparation for the funeral to give attention to th 
more distant future. 


12. On the following day, however, when the Officers of th 
Durbar had met and had consulted with the members of th 
family, it was decided to urge the claims of tho Rajah’s younge 
daughter to succeed, and I was subsequently earnestly besough 
to submit the claim to the favorable notice of the Government. 


15. There appears to, be nothing repugnant to Hindu Law i 
the succession of a daughter to her father, nor are precedent 
wanting for a Mahratia Ranee reigning, in Cliapters occex, caccx. 
and cccexix of Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, I find the fol 
lowing rules :— 


Pathunsa.—The cffecls of one who leaves no malo issuogsy 
to bis brother, &e., &e., dc. Tho expression of “ no male issue’ 
is explained by Mr, Colebrooke to mean leaying no male o 
female, the last terms being understood. . 


Vrishapatan—As she (the daughter) becomes owner of he 
father’s estate, although a kinsman be living, go likewise her son i 
ackuowlodged to be the heir of the estate left by his mother an 
maternal grandfather. 


Narada—If thera be no son, the daughter is heiress b: 
purity of reason, for she keops up the progeny, sipce a so: 
and a daughter both continue the race of their father, 


14, The same is contained in the Hindu Law Book, Smriti 
, chundrike Brahaspaty. 
: 
A. daughter as well as a son is born limb from limb, nor 
whilo he lives, can another inherit the property of her father. 


" Narada.—In the absence of a son, a daughter is tho right 
ful heir, for they both are equally the progenitors of posterity. 
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Narada.—A son and daughter are equally the Progenitors 
of posterity and the same views are expressed in the Vignaswaria, 
Madhafia, Varadaragia and Menjookba, but, as this is a point 6u 
which the Government will obtain better opinions than miue, I 
will briefly advert. to precedent. 

18. Yukajee, the first Mahratta Rajah of Tanjore, had threc 


sons, who each reignetl mn 
# Tara Sahib, widow of Maharajah Sarahojah ‘ . 
uF Sattaya, and daughter of Sevajco Molutuy SUCCESSION, the third son 


Hambeerow. ‘a 
t Doorayea Suhib, widow of Maharajah Brn. Tookjee had four sons and 


hajee, Raiah of Kolapore, and daughter of p 
guntajeo Mohilay Buanhecrow. was succeeded by the third 


4 Toon Ayeo Sahib, widow of the abovo and pak E 
daughter of Maharajah Sinday. Bayal: Sahib, as the eld- 
. 


est two were not born 
in wedlock. Bava Sahib had no children, and, on his death, he 
was succeeded on the Musnud by his widow Soojan Sahib. I 
am informed that similar successions took place at the latter end 
of tho last century to the Musnud of Satlara and Kolapoor; but 
for this I have no record to refer to. 

MS. If the Government can admit the claim of a female to 
succeed the late Rajah, I am entiroly of opinion that the younger 
daughter of His Highness is the proper person to,sclect. I should 
despair of any hope of poace, of any end to intrigne, or of any 
prospect of a satisfactory conduct of affairs, were any one of the 
Rajah’s sixteen widows placed in authority to the exclusion of 
all the rest, and the state of the health of Ilis Ilighness’s elder 
daughter entirely precludes her ever attempting to fill a public 
position. 

17. The younger daughter whose claims are now put forward 
dias therefore no rival, her claim is superior to that of a widow, 
her sistgr acquiesces in her preference, and as the only eligible 
descendant of her father, she would naturally become his succes- 
sor, she is now yine years old, is healthy and intelligent, and, on 
one occasion, when I had seen her with her father, she left on me 
a favorable impression. 


18, The Government will decide on the justice of this 
daughter’s claim, and on the policy of ‘maintaining the Raj. 
Iu considering the question, they will not lose sight of ths 
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manner intwhich we became possessed of Tanjoro—it is not 
a conquered country, its acquisition never cost thg British Go- 
vérnment tho hfe of a single soldier nor the value of a single 
rupee, the cry of the orphans was never heard, nor was the 
tear of a, widow over’ shed, when the mle of the country 
passed from the Rajah to the hands of our Government. Inethe 
fifty years during which we have held possession, we have in 
vouud numbers drawn from it a total revenue of no less than 
twenty crores or as many millions sterling. Neither Surfojee or 
Sevajeo ever offered tho smallest lindrance to our peaceable 
setblomont of the country, or, in any degree, whatever departed 
from the strictest, adherence to the ‘'reaty. Truly it déserves con- 
sideration how the Government shall act towards the last de- 
scendant of a royal line, fo a daughter of those who, when their 
aid was noeded, were always our firm allies, 


19. But the matter must be looked into also as it concerns 
ourselves. In 1827, whon yielding to the earnest remonstrapee 
of the Rajah Surfojee against the inteuded abolition of the Resi- 
dent’s Office, the Governor, Mr. Lushington, recorded a minute, 
25th August 1829, in which ha spoke of the obligations which 
should resirain us from auy mensure affecting our preset pros. 
pevous relations with the people of the fruitful couniry of Tan- 
jore, and it is impossible to doubt that the now prosperous con- 
dition of tho district would be very greatly affected by the sud- 
don withdrawal of a circulation amounting to about eleven lacs 
a yoar, so great a diminution of the expenditure within the pro- 
vince must certainly lead to a difliculty in realizing thg revenues 
it ig a small tract of land from which to raise fifhy lacs a year, s 
and it cannot be a matter of indifference to the praducers 
whether more than a fifth of the revenue be spent among them 
or not. ‘ 

20, If the Government should be disposed to yield to the 
claim advanced by the family on behalf of the late Rajah’a 
deughier, I would recommend that she be considered a minor 
until.she attains her eighteenth year, aud that in the interim 
the Resident should be her guardian, and should ees the 
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administration with the aid of the Surkeol and hiseDeputy. I 
should anticipate no difficulty in this, but at the end of the 
minorif} affairs would be made overto the Ranee in such astaié, 
as with the supervision of tho Resident, it’ would not be dificult 
for her to maintain. The duties of this office have hitherto been 
irouplesome solely from the character of the Rajah and fiom a 
disposition in His Highness amounting almost to a monomania to 
attempt to do whatever he knew. The Resident would not allow, 
and to use the whole weight of his authority and influence, to 
frustrate whatever arrangements might be proposed for the 
advantage of the Durbar. Mis opposing influonce being removed 
the Resident would meet with no obstruction, and although 16 
would certainly take time, and thought, and care, to set straight 
all that the late Rajah has put in disorder in ihe twenty-three 
years he has reigned, and although the right and judicious 
administration of the finances would entail no light responsi. 
bility and thought, I would cheorfally give the trouble, the care 
anénthe responsibility, I would cheerfully undertake for the good 
of the fine provinces, the affairs of which I have the honor to 
administer and for the sake of the young child in whom it ig 
impossible fot to feel an interest. 

91. For the future disposal of ithe Raj I now request the 
orders of Government. 

22, His late Highness died on the 29th of October and I 
propose to authorize the Surkeel to pay in full the salaries of all 
the Durbar servants for that month on the arrival of the monthly 
remittance, 
¢ 23. In the possible, I hope not probable, event of the Govern- 
ment deciding against the wishes of the family and the claims 
of the Rajah’s daughter, I request that I may be instracted how 
ZT ani to proceed regarding the payment of wages for this month, 
and until some definite arrangement be made for the ultimate 
settlement of-affairs, Upwards of 9,800 persons, all at present 
on the Mayenlzilaiab of the palace as servants and pensioners, 
their salaries and pensions varying from 10 annag to 700 Rupees 
a month, more than 170 relations of the Rajah draw allowance 
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from the Iturbar, and the total sum expended in wages, pensions, 
and allowances, is about 50,000 Rupees. To make a definite 
report to Government regarding all these servants and” depen- 
dents will not be the work of a day, and for their treatment in 
the interim itis necessary that I should receive ordors. 

24. T enclose a list of His late Highness’ immediate family, of 
his relations, of the line of succession of the Mahratia Rajahs 
and a genealogical tree. 


Tansorn, 6th November 1655 


Record No. } 


No. 17 of 1855, 
To 
The Honorable the Court of Directors, 


Honorep Sirs, 


Under date the 9th instant we reported to your Honorable 
Court the death of His Highness Sevajee, Rajah of Tanjore, Wo 
now submit to you our proceedings in reference to that event, 
and the measures which'in our judgment should be taken in 
consequence of it, é 

2. In his report of the 6th instant the Resident has addressed 
us on the arrangements which should be made consequent ow 
the Maharaja’s death, . 


3. My. Forbes, after briefly noticing the recent history of the 
family—the deposition of Ameer Sing and elevation of Surfojed 
{father of the late Rajah) in 1798, tle execution by Surfojee of 
the Treaty of 1799, the treatment and position of the Rajahs of 
Tanjore since that event, the marriages and family of the Rajah 
Segvajee and the descendants of his father Surfojee—proceeda 
to state (para. 11) that the late Rajah’s ‘death being so sudden- 
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and unexpected, no allusion to a succession was mate on, the 
day of jts ogenrrence, although the Resident was for several 
hours in the palace and in communication with tho family and 
the Chief Officers of the Durbar. It was not until the following 
day that these officers having met and consulted with the mem. 
bers*of the family decided to urge tho claims of the Rajah’s 
jounger daughter to succeed, 


4, This claim is considered by the Resident in paras 13 to 10 
of lis letter, Te has advocated it on the grounds that thore 
appears nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in the succession of a 
daughter to her father, nor, are precedents wanting of a Mahratta 
Ranee reigning. Quotations from Hindu Law books arc made 
in support of the first of these positions, an instance of the 
second is given in the case of Sujanbee Sahib, who, on the death 
of her husband Bava Sahib in 1739, suececded him on the 
Musnud of Tanjore which she oeenpied for abouta year. On 
tffe-wresent occasion a daughter is recommended in preference 
to any of the widows of the late Rajah, The Resident would 
despair of any hope of peace, of any ond of intrigue or of any 
prospect ofa satisfactory conduct of affairs were any one of the 
Rajah’s widows placed in authority to the exclusioy/of all the 
rest. The younger daughter is preferred to the elder sister as 
the health of the latter (who suffers from internal malady which 
must cause her death at no very distant day) ontirely precludes 
her ever attempting to fill a public position. Tho continuance 
of the Raj itself is advocated by My. Forbes, on the score of the 
nature of ghe connection botween the Tanjore family and the 
Honorable Company and of the manner in which the province 
passed under the authority of the lattor, as also of the bencfit re- 
dounding to the district from the circulation within it of so large 
a sum as eleven lakhs being the average allowance payable to 
the Rajah—and of the prejudicial effect upon -the condition of 
the province by its sudden withdrawal. If the claim of the 
younger daughter to succeed her father be recognized; the Resi- 
dent advises that she be considered as a minor until she attains 
her eighteenth year, and that in the interim the resident should 
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be her’ evardian and should conduct the administration with 
the aid of his Surkele and his deputy, No difficuléy is ,antici- 
pated in this, and,'at the end of the minority, affairs would be 
made ovor to the Rance in such a state, as with the supervision 
of the Resident, it would uot be difficult for her to maintain, 
The duties of this office have hitherto been troublesome sdloly 
from the character of the Rajah, and from a disposition in His 
Highness amounting almost to monomania, to attempt to do 
whatever he knew, the Resident would not allow, and to use the 
whole weight of his authority to husirate whatever arrangements, 
might be proposed for the advantage of the Durbar: This op- 
posing influence being removed, the Resident would meet with 
no obstruction, although it would certainly take thought and time 
and care to seb straight all that the late Rajah has put in dis. 
order in the twonty-three years he has reigned. 


5. Wehave carcfully weighed the various arguments pnt 
forth in the Rosident’s lettcr of which a summary is akevé 
given. We have referred also to a Memorandum on the political 
relations of Tanjore drawn up by‘the same gentleman last year 
on the requisition from tho Governor-General. Wa have con. 
sidered the circumstance that led to thé deposition of Ameer 
Sing and the olevation of Surfojee to the Musnud in 1798 as set 
forth in Lord Wellesley’s Proclamation, and have adverted to the 
nogotiations between the latter and the Madvas Government which 
led to the cxecution of the treaty of 26th November 1799—as 
well as to the terms of that instrument itself. We have likewise 
perused the correspondence on our records connected with the 
een of the late Rajah Seevajee’s succession to the Muse 
nud in 1822 during the lifetime of his father, ag also with bis 


* actual succession on the decease of his parent i in 1832. 
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6. Having given these various papers our most attentive 
consideration, we have soveraily recorded 
our opinion on this important subject in 
our minutes of the dates noted in the mar- 
tin, to which we respectfully beg to refer to your humble Court, 


12th, 17th, and 18th 
respectively. 


a 


7, Tbwill be observed that our President and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, for reasons given at larfe ¥n .their 
minutes, areof opinion that the Treaty of 1799 was distinctly pet- 
sonal and that the succession of the late Rajah Seevajec in 1839 
was an act of grace and favor on the part of the British Govern- 
ment and in no degree a matter of zight on the part of the 
Rajah himself. 

8. Sir Henry Montgomery, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the treaty of 1799 though personal in the terms was a modif- 
cation of that of 1792 which recognized heirs and successors 
and that it gave the son of the Rajah Surfojee claim to sueces- 
sion which the Government could not with due regard to its ob- 
ligations fail to recognize—and that if the Rajah of Tanjore, now 
deceased, had left a legitimate son or brother, the claim of either 
to succeed to the Musnud could not properly be denied. 


9, But although our sentiments thus differ as to the force of 


the Treaty of 1799 and the validity of the claims under it of any 
degitimate male heir of tho Rajah had there beon such a, porson, 
in Our views as to the Policy which ought to be followed under 
the cir cumstances actually existing we arc entirely agreed. 

10. We are decidedly and unanimously of opinion that there 
being mo male heir there is no legitimate claimant to the Raj— 
that the Raj has consequently become extinct and should be so 
declared, and that the adoption of the course recommended by the 
Resident is not demanded by considerations of justice and is at 
; variance with every principle of sound policy. 

,_ Although we cannot advise the continuance of the Raj, ‘we 
would recommend that the family be treated with liberalily and 
. consideration. 


We, would propose that the Fort of Tanjore be kept up for the | 


residence and a handsome allowance made to each of the widows 
and to the daughters. 

The jurisdiction of the British Courts should however extend 
over all the Tort. 

11. With this general exprossion of our views on this impor- 
«tant question and soliciting your attention to our reasons 
exhibited in detail in our minutes we beg to forward copies of all 
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hi 
the papers necessary for the due consideration of the subject and 
1o réqucsb the favor of your carly orders. 


> 12. We have to add that this question engaged the tention 
of the most noble the Governor-General on his Jate visit to 
Madras, butas all the papers had not been collected, and the matter 
was not fully ripe for decision, His Lordship abstained from, any 
distinct expression of opinion. He however requesied that the 
subject with our sentiments therecn might be reported to your 
Honourable Court by the next Mail and that copies should also 
be sont to him at Calcutta by the next Suez Steamer. We un- 
derstand from Dalhousie that it was his intention to gddioss you 
at an carly date of the reccipt of these papers. ' 

13. We have likewise to state that being desirous of main- 
taining the exsisting state of things at Tanjore as closely as possi- 
ble until your Honourable Court’s decision shall be known, we 
have dirocted the Rosideut io continue the payment of all cus- 
tomary wages, pensions, aud allowances to the family servant 
and dependents of the late Rajah, but on the clear understanting 
that their continuance has beon ordered only pending the inti- 
mation of the pleasures of your Honourable Court and is not to 
be regarded as affording any indication of the Policy,* eventually 
to be adopted under your instruction. 

We have, &e, 


+ 


22nd November 1855, 





Record No. 6. 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 
No. 17 of 1856. 
Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


Para 1.—We now reply to your letter in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, dated the 22nd January (No. 12) 1856, and to the Political 
“letters from the Madras Government, dated the 9th November 


hit 
(No. 15) and the 22nd November (No. 17) 1856, reporling 
the death of Sevajec, the titular Rajah of Tanjore, and’: the 
Opinio of ybur Government and of the Madras Governmeat 
respecting the consequence which should fullow that event. 

2. The Rajah died without leaving a son by birth or adopt 
tion, He was himself the ouly son of his father, the Rajah Sur- 
fujee, wich whom the treaty of 1799 was concluded, and Surfojee 
was only the adopted son of his predecessor, Rajah Tooljajee, 
conseqtiently there canrot be any male claimant to the dignity 
claiming through a male. But the Rajah has left two daughters 
‘the younger of whom (the elder being disqualified by ill-health). 
Mr. Forbes, the Resident, proposed to the Madras Government 
to recognize as a successor to the titular dignity, 

3. By no law or usage however, has the daughter of a Hindu 
Rajah any right of succession to the Raj, audit is entirely out of 
the question that we should create sucha right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a great cost 40 the 
pub@ic revenue. * 

4, We agree in the unanimous opinion of your Government 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajah of 
Tanjore is extinct. 

5, It only remains to express our cordial approbation of the 

intention you express of treating the widows, daughters, and 
dependants, of the Jate Rajah with kindness .and liberality, we 
shall doubtless receive atan emly period from you as from the 
Madras Government a report of the arrangements made for 
carrying this intention into effect, 
* 6. The Resident was very properly directed to continue all 
existing allowances until he could report fully on them to Goyern- 
mont, but to inform the recipients that Government were not 
to be considered as pledged to their contimuance, 


We are, your affectionate friends, 
D. 


Lonnon, 16h Amid 1856, 
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: No. 3292. 
From 
G. F. Epuoystons, Esq, 


Seeretary,to the Guvernment of India. 
Y 


To 
T,. Prororr, Usq., 
Chief Seerelary to Government, 
Fort. 86. George. ° 
Dated, Fort Witisam, 11éh June 1856." 
Foruian Deparrurnr, 
Si, 


T am directed by the Governor-General in Conneil, to for- 
ward for the informatio of the Right Honourable the Covgmor 
in Council of Fort St. George, the accompanying copy of a des- 
patch from the Court of Directors, dated 16th April last, No, 17, 
relntive to providing for tlic family of the late Rajah of Tanjore, 
and to request that, whgn the Madras Government sltall have 
uiatured their arrangements for the maintenance of the family 
of the deceased Rajah, they will report thereupon to this Govern- 
quent for final orders. 


TI have the honor to he, 
&e., &e, &e. 
‘9 
(Signed) G. F. Epuonsroyn, 


Secretary to the Government ‘of India. 


‘ (A True copy.) 


Wittram A. Sear.p, 
' Registrar. 


*. 


* 
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. No. 200. 
From 
{, Pyorort, Esq, 
a Chicf Secretary to the Governinent af 
Fort St. George. 


Te 
The Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Departinent. 
Dated the With July 1856, 
Pourrican Depsriupyn, 
8ir, 


Tam directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Coun- 
oi to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th nitimo, 
forwprding copy of a despatch 10th April 1856, Political Depart- 
ment, No. 17, from the Honourable the Court of Directors ou 
the subject of the Raj of Tanjore, and requesting that, whep this 
Government have matured their arrangements for the mainte- 
nance Ofetle family of the late Rajah, they will report thereupon 
for the final orders of the Suprema Government. 

2. In veply Tam desired to bring to your notice that, as will 
be perceived from a Momo given in the Residont’s letfer of the 
Gth November forwarded to tho Government of India on the 
22nd idem, tho members of the family of ihe deceased Rajah 
amount to 72 in number the chief boing. : 

The Queen Dowager, 16 wives, 2 daughters, 2 sisters, G 
Datural sons, 11 natural daughtors, 

3. The “relations” are entcred in a list in tho same letter 
at 178 with aggregate monthly allowance of Rupees 4,664-8-0 
or Rupees 55,974 per annum. ; 

4. In the report itself the Resident Mr. Forbes says, “ up- 
wards of 9,800 persons are at present on the Moyenzabitha 
(voll) 6f the Palace as servants aud pensioners, their salaries 
and pensions varying from 10 annas to 700 rupees a month 
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moré thar170 relations of the Rajah, draw allowances from the 
Durbar, aud the total sum expended in wages, pensions, and 
allowances, is abont 50,000 rupees by monthly. . ° 

5. On the domise of the Rajah tho Government, 22nd 
November 1855, directed the Resident to continue until further 
orders the paymont of all customary pensions, allowance@ or 
wages {o the family, dependants, or servants of the late Prince, 
but that tho recipionts were clearly to understand that these 
disbursements had been authorized only temporarily and until 
the decision of the Honourable Court upon the whole question 
was received. ‘Lhe Honourable Court in their recenf despatch, 
para 6, have approved of these orders. . 


6. The investigation of the numerous claims to provision of 
gome kind that will be advanced by the partios referred to in the 
preceding paras, will of itself be no light task. There are, 
howevor, several other important subjects for inquiry in connec- 
tion with the late Rajah besides these claims. o 

7. First,—There arc some valuable chuttrums and choultries 
endowod with Jands yielding an annual revenue of about a lakh 
and twenty thousand Rupeox. There are large balances out- 
standing against the holders of those lands, who, award of the 
Rajahs’ objection to scels tho aid of the Company’s Courts to 
enforce his just right, have wilfully withhold their rents. In 
some cases the lands havo been misappropriated or fraudulently 
alienated and there ave numovous idlers and hangers on the 
palace servants who hold useless offices in these institutions. 
The choultry establishments should be remodelled *and freed 
from all abuses, and the property belonging to them devoied te 
the purposes for which it was originally granted. . 


8. Second.—Claims on tho pari of pagodas to payments of 
allowances have to be investigated and some scheme laid down 
in respect to the continuance of these endowments, in some cages 
either by money, grants, or by assignments of lands, 

9, ‘'Third—There are some yaluable‘villages belonging to the 
Raj in different parts of the Province, some retained by Surfojee, 
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when the country was assumed, by the British Government, ,and 
 gome subsequently acquired by purchase. Those should be exa- 
mined amd ay claims to or liens upon them considered, ; 

10, Fourth.—Some debts due by the‘late Rajah to private 
parties or claims on behalf of members of the family still remain 
to bg settled. 

11, Fifth—Arrangements must be made of the abolition of 
ihe Rajahs’ Courts and for the disposal of suits already on the 
file, as well as for the establishment of a Company’s Court (pro- 
bably that of a District Munsiff) in the Fort of Tanjore, which 
will henceforth be under the jurisdiction of the Civil and Crimi. 
nal Courts df the Zillah. 

12. Siwth.—There are in the Palace state jewels of great 
value, a valuable Library of Oriental marks, and an armoury 
which have fallen into Government with the Raj, 


18. It appears to this Government that the several matlera 
above recited cannot be duly inquired into except by an officer 
_ specially deputed for the purpose. The present Acting Collector 

has been but lately appointed, he is new to the District, he had 
no experiefice in the intrigues of a Mahratta Court, and even 
were his’ acquaintances with them greater, the oneroug dulies 
devolving on him as Collector and Magistrate and one of the 
heaviest districts iu this Presidency would leave him no leisure 
for such task, 

14, Under these considerations, I am directed to suggest 
that some officer should be specially sent as Commissioner to 
Tanjore, should be placed in charge of the Residoncy, and be 
Girected to investigate and roport upon the various important 
question's above enumerated and any others that may hereafter 
occur to the Government ag demanding inquiry in connection 
with the general subject. 

45. H this be approved the Government propose to select 
for the duty, as the officer best qualified for it, Mr, H. Forbes, 
at present acting as 3rd Member of the Board of Revenue, who 
has, for several years, been Resident at Tanjore; as well as Col~ 
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lector and Magistrate of the district, and who possesses an inti. 
mate acquaintance with the Officers of the Durbar. The Govern- 
qjuent would propose that Mr. Forbes whilst employeg in the 
service should draw in addition to his present allowance as avt- 
ing third Member of the Board of Revenue Rupees 500, per 
mensem, being the rate usually allowed to a Member of the Board 
on deputation. As bis absence from Madras would not exceed 
three or four months, and the Senior Member of the Board Mr. 
Goldingham, will rejoin it immediately, his commission in the 
Northern Circars having been closed, it would uot be necessary 
to supply Mr. Forbes’ place at the Board for the period of his 
employment at Tanjore, and no expence would consequently be 
incurred on thataccount. . 


16. Ag the allowances, which since the death of the Rajah 
have been paid to his family and dependents will continue to be 
disbursed until some settlement be effected, I have to solicit 
that this Government may be favored with the pleasure of the 
Government of India on the proposed deputation of Mr. H. Foebes, 
at as early a date as may be convenient, 

I have the honor to be, 


Sir, ‘ 
Your most obedient servant, 
T, Prororr, 
Chief Secretary. 


(A true copy.) ° 
Wits A, Sraruz, 
* Registrar, 


Fort St. Guoraz, the 10th July 1856, : 7 
No. 378, 
Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 1st October 1856,, 


: he 
Read. the following letter from the Commissioner of mein 
(Here enter 18th October 1856, No. 10), 


rey 


lix 
The Government quite approve of the Commissionerss proceed- 
ings as reported in the above letter. 
2, Whoy weret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trust that 
ihe very proper letter addressed by the Commissioner to that 
Officer will induce him to uso his utmost exertions to meet 
with despatch the requisition mado upon him by the Acting 
meniet (True Hxtyact.) 
T, Pyronors, 
. Chief Seeretary. 
To 
H, Forzrs, Esq., 
Commissioner af Tanjore. 
(A true Copy.) 
Wuim A, Smarr, 
Registrar, 
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"No, 4644, 
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From. 
G F. Epuonstone, Hsq., 
. Secretary to the Government of India, 
To 
_ ©. Prororr, Isq., 
Chief Secy. to the Govt. of Fort St. George. 


Dated Forr Wiritan, the 18th September 1856, 
Forurgn Derartuent, 

Sr, 
"a am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acknow- 

No 200, 1oth uly ledge the receipt of your despatches noted in, 
1856; No. 261, 22nd the margin and in reply to observe as fol. 
August 1856. lows += 

2. The Government of Madras are anxious to receive authori iy 
to act in the matter of the Tanjore Family, and your letter dated 
the 22nd ultimo, reporting recent proceedings ab Tanjore, makes 
it desirable that this should be given forthwith ° 


a 


lx 


a 
8., In your previous letter, dated the 10th July Jast, the Go- 
— wernment of Madras have sufficiently shown that the subjects 
which call for investigafion and-settlement are so npmergus and 
important ag to require to be dealt with by an Officer appointed 
for that special purpose. The sclection of Mr. H. Forbes, late ° 
Resident at Tanjore, for this duty, isa very proper one and is 


a 


accordingly sanctioned by his Lordship in Council. 8 


4, Of the various questions requiring consideration, those 
connocted with the “ Chorliries” and lands ou which balances 
of Revenue are due, the claims for Pagodas, tho rights over vil- 
lages retained by the Rajah, when the administration of the 
country was assumed by the British Government, and the aboli- 
tion of the Rajah’s Courts, the Governor-General in Council 
leaves for disposal by the Government of Madvas. 


5. But the mode in which it may be proposed to deal with 
ihe Rajah’s debts, and with the State Jewels, Library, and 
Armoury, should be‘reported to the Government of India before 
any measures are taken, aa also the apportionment of pensions, 
or gratuities to the family and dependents of the Rajah. Upon 
the last point it will be necessary to lay down the rulgs by which 
the Government of Madras should be guided. : 


6. A year ago the Honourable Court, in addressing the 

*, Government of India upon the subject of re-adjusiment of stipends 
paid to the Mysore family, required a scheme should be devised 
which should provide for the gradual discontinuance of the exist- 
ing system (in which there was nothing fixed or certain as re- 
gards the future) ou the future absorption of the descendants of 
Tippoo Sultan among the mags of ‘the British subjects in Indias 


7, The Government of India therefore framed certain rules 
applicable to the particular condition of this family, which trans- 
mitted to the Honourable Court for sanction, It was at the same 
time proposed that the principal of these rules should, with the 
necessary adaptations in each case be ‘applied to all political 
stipendiaries in India having no hereditary rights to their 
atipends. 
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§ The relations whom the Rajah of Tanjore has lefé ave in 
the position, they are without any tights of inheritante, anil in 
determining the conditions with which pénsions to be apportion 
ed to them for their own support, and for the support of those 
dependents upon thom, the principle above-mentioned, that is, | 
the gradual, but certain termination of the pension should he 
kepé in view. 

9. This is perfectly compatible with the already declared in- 
tention of the Government, from which there can be no depar. 
ture, to treat the widows, daughters, and dependents of the lato 
Rajah with kindness and liberality. 

10. The claimants upon the consideration of Government in 
the present instance are desirable as being of three classes. 


1st,—The members of the Rajah’s family, ninety-two in 
number, aud inclnding the Queen Dowager, sixteen wives, 
two daughters, iwo sisters, six natural sons, and cleyen natural 
daughters. 


2nd,—The relations numbering 178, aud drawing allowances 
to the amount of 4,664 Rupees a month. 


11. Indealing with the first of these classes the Governor- 
General in Council requests that tho Government of Madras will 
provide that no person of the Rajah’s family shall be placed in a 
worse condition, so far as stipend can secure this, than hovelo- 
fore; and if there should be mombers of it to whom individually 
no allowance in money has hitherto been allotied, and, if ik 
should be judged desirable to assign pensions to these, that the 
sums showld be fixed in the spirit of the above rule, 


» 12. Tbisnext to be considored to what extent the pensions 
granted to those, who are described as member of the family of 
the Rajah shall be heritable. The Madras Government has given 
no clue to the nature of the relationship of these ninoty-two 
members to the head of the house, except as regards the thirty- 
eight individuals enumerated in the despatch, There remains, 
therefore, fifty-four undescribed, Itis probable that very many of 
these are not so closely connected with the family treo as to give 


a 
* 
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theiy descendants any litle to 2 continued provision from the 

public Revenne but upon this point no opinion can be pronoun. 
¥ 

ged until further information has been received. e e 


18, As regards the near relations of the late Rajah who have 
been specially described, the Governor-General in Council re- 
quests that the following rules be adopted, and declared, to, the 
gurantee as that which will govern the transmission of each pen- 
sion, upou the death of the person upon whom it is now to be 
settled, viz., that upon the demise of a stipendiary, if a man, it 
shall be for the Government of Madras to consider whether any, 
and what descendants or relations of the deceased were supported 
by the stipend, and to assigu to showreduced allowances notexceed- 
ing in tho aggregate a moiety of that which was enjoyed by the first 
recipient. Farther, that, upon the death of any person thus 
admitted to stipendiary, his descendants and relations shall be 
dealt with in like manner, the whole of them receiving in the 
aggregate not more than p moiety of the stipend, which had been 
fixed upon him, and that upon the death of any of those to 
whom this last and further reduced rate of pension shall be award- 
ed, no claim shall be recognized in his descendants to a continu- 
ance of an allowance or any scale whatever, and lastly, that in 
the case of women of the Rajal’s family to whom stipends may 
now be pranted, it shall be for the Government of Madras to 
jnquire, upon the death of any of them, whether any, and what, 
relations of the deceased were supported from the stipend, and 
to give to such as may be judged worthy of considerations life 
pensions, the aggregate of which shall not exceed a moiety of 
that which was accorded to the deceased, but that the transmis- 

‘mission shall stop here; and that there shall be 20 second 
‘inheritance of any portion of the stipend. 

14, By these rules the object recently attained in the case 
of the descendants of Tippoo Sultan, security for the cessation 
‘of the system of pénsions will be ensured prospectively as regards 
the family of Tanjore. The heirs and relations of Tanjore pen- 
sioners will know exactly what to expect and will.see befor 
them the time when they must take their place. amongst the peo-/ 
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ple of India, and rely upon their own exertions. No change, will 
come unforeseen upon anyone, The warning will extend through 
three ggnerations making itself sensibly folt upon each succession, 
and serving, ii may be hoped, to dispel gradually the habits of 
improvident dependence and vicious idleness, which have been 
found inseparable from stipendiary royalty, when maintained 


indéfinitely. 


15. The'seeond class, consisting of relations, 178 in number, 
js not further described in your letter of the 10th July last No. 
200, but it may be assumed that it does not include many who 
can claim to share largely in the fortunes of the family, seeing 
that the stipend hitherto enjoyed by each individual scarcely 
exceeds on an average of 26 Rupees a month. 


16. tis not probable that amongst these, any cases will arise 
which will not fally meet by the grant of a pension for a single 
life; and in some it may be acceptable that this should bo com. 
muttd for a gratuity. But upon this point again it is necessary 
that the Government of Madras should report further before any 
decision can ke taken. 


17, There remains the class of servants and pensioners amount. 
ing to about 9,800, The Resident has been directed to continue, 
until further orders, the payment of al] customary pensions or 
salaries to the family, dependents and servants of the lato Rajah ; 
but with the understanding that these disbursements are autho- 
rized only temporarily, 


18. Aseregards pensions it will probably be found that most 
gf these must, in the observance of the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment ofIndia desire to deal with all the claimants, be maintain. 
ed for the lives of tho recipients, and that the salaries of the 
Chief Officers of the Rajah’s household should be continued to 
them also as life pensions, 


oy 


19. For the servants and rebainors some goneral rules should 
pe laid down, by which, according to lerigth of service, a pension 
“or gratuity proportionate to their pay shall be awarded to them. 
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The following scale would be snitable. 


Under 7 years’ service a gratuity of 3 months pay. 
rd 


From 7t015 ,, “id 6 y a 

» 15 to 20 ; 2 ” 9 ” 

» 204025 4, ” 12 BS 

» 25to85 ,, a pension of one-third pay. » _ 
Above 35 Pe » of half pay. 


20. The Governor-General in Council directs me to requesi 
that the Government of Madras will have the goodness to 
express their opinion upon the proposals above made in regard tuo 
the mode of dealing with the various claimants. The proposed 
amount of all pensions or allowances should be reported for the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, 

I have the honor to be, 
xk * #  »# 
G. F. Epxonstonr, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
Fort Winuam, the 28ih Sept. 1856, 
(A true Copy.) 
Wittman A. Szartr, 
Regrstran. 





Record No. 10. 
No. 18. 
Porir1can DepartMent. 


No. 311. : 
Lxtvacts from the Minutes of Consultation, duted 25th 
September 1856. 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, 
(Here enter 8th September 1856,) 

Resolved that tlte copy of the above letter of that fiom the 
Madras Government, 10th July, to which it is a reply, and of the 
Honovrable Court's Despatch to ihe Government of India, No. 17 
of 1886, Political Department, be furnished to Mr. Henry Forbes. 
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2. Under the authority now conveyed from ihg Supreme 
Government, the Right Honorablo the Govertior in Comneil 
procee® to %ppoint Mr. Forbas to be Commissioner for the 
purpose of inquiring into, and reporling upon, the various 
questions demanding settlement m connection with the ox- 
tinction of the Raj of Tanjore. 

3. These subjects may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
which have been left for the disposal of this Governmont, and 
those which are to be reported to the Governmont of India 
before any measures are taken. 

Under the first head fall— 

First.—The chutirams endowed by the Rajah of Tanjore, the 
arrangements to bo mado for thoir future administration and for 
placing thom upon an improved footing, as well ag for the recovery 
of the rents due to ghom and of lands gradually alienated for them. 


° 
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Second.—Allowancos to pagodas by assignment of tho late 
Raj&h or his ancestors, thoir nature whether terminablo with 
vhe Raj or proper to be continued as perpetual ondowments, and 
in the latter case whether by grants of money or of land. 

Third.—The state of the landed property, villages, or detach. 
ed Jands retained by Surfojee on tho cossion of tho Tanjore 
country in 1799 or subsequently acquired by him, or by tho late 
Rajah, the claims to or lions upon them. 

4, The abolition of the Rajah’s Courts, and provision to be 
made for the dispensation of Civiland Criminal justice by Courts 
of the Hgnorable Company of some of the classes obtaining in 
their territory. 

5. Qn all these questions it will be for the Commissionor 10 
report to Government after duo inquiry, and the Government 
will then pass on each such final orders ay may appear to 
be called for. 

6. The,subject reserved for the ultimate decision of the 
Supreme Government arc— 

Hu st.—The debts of the late Rajah. 


. 


so) 
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Spequd—The state property, viz., jewela, library, armoury, ce. 
. Third.—Stipends, pensions or grainilies to the family, ser- 
vanis, aud dependants of the late Rajah. : 


7. Onthese matters it will be for Mv. Forbes to report in 
detail, and to swpply all the information that may be necessary 
to assist the Government of India in their setilement. e 


8. isis of course be taken of all the jewels, belonging to the 
Raj and passing with it 10 the Honourable Company, as also of 
the stato arinour and weapons, and cataloene of the library. 
Dune means will be adopicd for tho safe and caroful enstody of 
these valuables, until the pleasure of the Government of India 
be known regarding them. ; 

9, The principles that are to be followed for determining the 
awount and terms of the stipends, pensions, gratuities which are 
to be conferred upon the Tanjore family and the servants and 
dependants of the late Rajah are very clearly laid down in Mr. 
Secretary Edmonstone’s letter of the 8th instant, paras 6e-18, 
Mr. Forbes will, in conformity with those principles, submit 

“lists showing the individuals entiiled in his opinion to pensions, 
renewable on the conditions specified in para 13—to lMe pensions, 
and to graiuities, the amount of pension or eratuity,” that he 
would recommond, and his reason in cach case. 


10. As nono of these stipends, pensions or gratuities can bo @ 
given until they have beon first submitted to the Government of 
India and received their sanction, and as the existing provision 
for the family and dependents must continue until the arrange- 
menis approved by the Government of India cau takd’effeet, it is 
desirable thai, this part of his duty should, concurrently with tlfe 
due security of the state valuables, engages Mr. Forbes} earliest 
attention and from the subject of his first reports. 

11, Jé was originally designed by the Government as express- 
ed in their letter to the, Government of India, 10th July last, 
para 10, that the officer deputed on this commission should be 
placed in charge of the Residency. Under present circumstances, 
however, and adyerting to thenumber and gratuity of the special 


. 


™~ 
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questions that have to be roporied on by the Commissiouer, it 
geemy to the Covermuent preferable that his duby. shofld be con- 
fined tq the peculiar ohjects of his Mission, and that the routi ao 
aud current business of the Residency shquld be couduelod by 
tho present Acting Resident, who should also continue the 
inquiry into such cases as may be referred to him by Government 
of t®e naturo of those that have lately beon sent to him, 16 is 
however to bo clrearly nudorstood that the servieos of the Acting 
Resident himself and of his wholo establishmont are to he, in the 
most unreserved manner, at the disposal of tho Commissionor to 
be available in the modo that he may judge most advisable 
towards facilitating the purpose of his deputation, Tho Resi 
dency mansion will bo at Mr. Forbes’ ontire disposul, and ho 
will, of courso, have the freost accoss to tle records, 


Tho Governmont fool that if would bo quite munccessary for 
them to impross upon Mr. Chorvy, the permanont necessity of 
his co-operating cheerfully and zealously with the Commissionor 
in firtherance of the important dutivs voulided to him, and. of 
mecting all his requisitions promptly and bo thoix fullest oxtont. 

12. A farther point remains to bo noticod, The family are lo 
have stipends, but something musl also be settled as to their 
domicile, and tho ordor and digciplino to bo maintained among 
them. Thas, if all tho ladiog remain in tho Fort of Tanjore, is 
the present anomalous state of things to conlinneP Are somo 
of the ladies to retain thoiv customs of privacy aud olhers to 
admit any visitors thoy please ? 

Mr. Forbes, aftor ascertaining the wishes of the dilforont 
mombors of the family, will be pleased to report on the placus of 
Acsidonce proposed for them, the retinue to be allowed thom and 
othor arrangements, 

Io his communications with thom, ib would be well that Mr. 

xt, ‘Min, Cona Horbes should follow tho course laid hy Go- 
dated 20th Sepix, vorniment for the Acting Resident, viz., that 
Selene, thoy should be mado by moans of meruoranda 
or lists of quostions draftud first by the Commissioner in English, 
and so placed on record, and trauslations into Mahratle, for 
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despatch to the Palace, made by some competent person whe 
should countersign them and be held responsible for their cor- 
rectness, The answers also in Mahratta besides being signed by 
the parties giving them whose signatures should be verified by 
them in person before the Commissioner should be countersigned 
by the actnal Amannensis who should be held responsible that 
the replies are really those taken down by him at the dictation of 
the parties. These precautions may not be necessary in all cases, 
aud a discrotion is left to the Commissioner on this head, but 
they should always be cmployed when there is reason to appre- 
bend equivocation or intrigue. 


Mr. Forbes will likewise report whether any guavd should be 
allowed the family on the Rajah’s troops being disbanded. 


18. Mr. Forbes will not make any formal announcement of 
the orders of the Government of India, but he will possess the 
Durbar generally with the purport of those instructions, inform. 
ing them that it has been decided by the Home Authoritiewthat 
the Raj of Tanjore has became extinct on the death without male 
heirs of the late Rajah Sevajee, but that all liberality and consi- 
deration will be shown to the members of the family, the servants 
and dependents. He will apprize them of the general pfinciples 
which are to be followed in disposing of claims to stipends, pen- 
sions or gratuities, but without pledging Government to any pavr- 
ticular mode of dealing with any individual caso, He will also. 
should such caution appear called for, warn them of the conse. 
quences that will cerlainly ensue from any factions opposition tc 
the policy that has been decided on in the case of the Tanjore Raj 


14, Mr. Forbes will require some seryanis and the Govern* 
ment will leave it to him to select his own establishment, whe 
should, as far as possible, be persons unconnected with the Tanjore 
District, Tb has occarred to Government that he might witk 
advantage avail himself of the services of the able and respectable 
Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue, Narasinga Row, but thes 
will not fetter him in the selection. Ho will submit the names 
and number of his servants and the salaries, travelling allowances 


> 
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that he would propose for them, which, when agproved by 
Government, will be drawn in monthly Contingent Bills. 

1. @Myr. Forbes, during his employment as Commissionor, will 
daw a special allowance of Rupoes 500 péx mensem in addition 
to his pay and deputation allowance as acting Member of the ° 
Board of Revonue.’ 

7 (A True Extract.) 
T. Pyrerorr, 





. Chief Secretary, 
To 
I. Forsas, Esa., 
(A True Copy.) 
’ Wirnum A, Swarnn, 
Regist, 
Record No, U1. 
No. 10. 
Tanszore Cosmusstonnn’s Onricn, 
18th October 1856, 
From , 
EH Fonzus, Esa., 
Commissioner of Tanjore. 
To 
T. PyYorory, Esq., 
Chief Seay, to Gout., Fort Sh. Gearge. 
Sir, 


: I have the honor to report to you my arrival ati Tanjore on the 
13th instant. On the 15th 1 requosted tho mombor of tho Dur 
: bar, and ? * of His High- 
*Ramashondye Row 8!» 846 the nee nephews* 0 Hija igh 
Sooray, Pretal Roo. ness the lato Rajah asthe male roprogenta- 
dva Mannaroo Jugle . : : 
tala ‘Motey. Bley, fives of the family, to moat me at the Resi- 
. dency, when, in accordanco with the inatruc- 
tions contained in the 13th paragraph of the Extract from the mi- 
nutes of consultation ofthe 25th ultimo, No. 811, [ communicated 
to them gonorally the purport of the ordors of the Govornment of 


” 
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Tudia, agnguuced to them tho datision of the Home Authoritics 

regarding the Raj of Tanjore, informing them at tho same time 
that lberality and consideration would be shown te thog family 
and retainers, and putting thom in possession of the goneral prin- 
ciples on which claims to stipends and gratnities would be dis- 
posed of, bub without pledging the Government to any particnjar 
mode of dealing with individual cases. 


2. Prior information had evidently reached the Durbar of the 
extinction of tho Raj, bub they appear to have clung to the hope, 
that a succession might still be possible, until the official an-- 
nouncement made to them by me, showed that that hope was 
vain, Much gorrrow was expressed, and much grief was shown, 
but all at once submitted to the authority of Government and 
placed themselves into hands. 


3. I took uo further steps to make the announcoment public, 
but it had become so in great measure from the fact of my arrival 
aud the news communicated to the Durbar soon spread through- 
out tho palace. No demonstration of the public feeling was 
made, and I had no reason to require auy aid to the or any 


Police of the town, . 


4. On the 29th ultimo, I requested the Officiating Resident to 
ordor the preparation of certain lists of tho family and xetainers 
of the Rajah, and certain statements of lands, and other state 
property of tho Raj, which I should require to havo before 
me, before I could enter on the duty on which I am cugaged. I 
am aware that Mr. Cherry at once issued the required orderg, 
and that he continucd to press upon the surkeel the necessity of 
expedition. Qn my arrival, however, I found that nothing had 
been prepared and although I have not failed since the propriety 
of despatch, I know that up to ibis time nothing has been seven 
commoncell, This arises partly from dilatory habits of busi- 
ness, which have at all times mado it dificalt to obtain any 
accounts from the palace, partly from a naluval and perhaps uw 
conscious unwillingness on the part of the late Rajah’s servants 
to take an active part in the downfall of their master’s family, 
and pavtl 'y from the surkeol roferting to the ladies for permission 


™ 
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‘ ; 
to prepare the accounts required, which pormission, hag ‘been 
always withheld. Bnt whatever may have been‘ the cause, the 
result was tke same, and the duties of my commission were ai a 
sland from procrastination and delay, a policy at which the 
Mahrattas are perhaps of all peoplo the most accomplished 
adepis. . ‘ 

5° It was evident to me that I should make no advanco until 
affairs were in my own hands, and that something more iangiblo 
than a verbal announcement was needed, to rouse the Rajah’s 
servants to a realization of the fact that the Raj had passed to 
the British Government. T had also to carry out that part of my 
instructions which directed mo to adopt measures for ihe safe 

d and careful custody of tho jewels, clothes, 

Hxtract—Minute’s f A 
Consuliation, 26th State armom, and library. These valnablos 
Sopt. 1856, No. 811, sii]] remained in the care of the Rajah’s 
para. 8, : , Oe aie : 

servants, and wilhont intonding in tho least 
degree even to insinuate that they were not safe, T considered 
that if T were to bein any way responsible for thom, it was right 
that they should be undor my seal, and in my keeping. 

6. With the view, therofore, of securing this property, and of 
obtaining such access to ik, and to tho records, as should put ib 
in my power to carry on my duty. Taddresyed tho anrkecl, the 
letter of which I cnclose a copy, and requesicd the O/Neiating 
Resident to accompany me to the palace, and to placo a gnavd 
over the State property; advantage was talon of the 25th Rogi- 
ment halting at Tanjore to obtain the required party, and this 
morning, without any alarm, distarbanco or oxcilement, sontrios 
were placeg over the jewol house, the wardrobe, tho arsonal, iho 


4 place where the silver howdals and coaches are kept, and over ft 


magazino said to be full of ammunition; the magazine is silmated 
along way from tho palaco, and T proposed immediately 40 destroy 
the powdor, and to remove the guard. The detachment was 
halted outside tho palace, the sontrios four in all, wero alone takon 
inside, and ihe relief is at the outer gate. Orders have been 
given to the men to permit ingress and ogress as usualy aud 10 
confine themselves solely to the duty of guarding the doors over 
which they have béen severally placed, 


Ixxif 
7. Now that I am able to make for myself the lists and state. 
ments which I-could not procure from the Surkeel, I hopo my 
duties will advance, . 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. Forzss, 


cal 


Commissioner. 
Tangorp, 18th October 1856. 
To 
Tae Carr Sucaerary ro GovERNMENT, 
(A true Copy.) . 
Witt A. Stasue, 
Registrar. 





Record No. 12. 


— 


No. 373. 

The Government quite approve of the Commissioner’s pro« 
ceedings as reported in the above letter. 

They regret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trhst that the 
very proper letter addressed by the Commissioner to that Officer 
will induce him to use his utmost exertions to moct with despatch 
the requisitions made upon him. 


Fort Sr. Guoran, 21st October 1856. 





Record No. 18. 
From 
Tf. Forrus, lsq., 
Commissioner of Tanjore. 


To 
R. R. Kamaxstemamman Bayen Samra, 
Punjore. 
Mapa, 
Although I have been many years in Tanjore, and have lad 
the pleasure of knowing many members of your family, I have 
e 


Q 
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never yet had the honour of paying my rospecls to you; bub 
knowing the privacy and retirement in which it, has always boon 
your pkeasue to live, I consider it right still to avoid trespassing 
oh your time, which I can well believe is moro pleasantly om- 
ployed in the avocations peculiar to you sex, than in discussing * 
public affairs. 

Having been directed by the Government to place in safo and 
careful keeping the groat mass ol valuable proporty which be- 
longed to the Tanjore Ruj, until the ploasure of the Government, 
of India shall be known, I yestorday informed the Surkeel of 
my intentjon to procced to the palace today, and to place a guard 
over the property. I directed tho Surkeel vory carofully to 
explain to all the membors ‘of the family that my proceedings had. 
reference solely to the safe custody of the property, and that ik 
was not intended, in tho smallest degrec, to exhibit distress of 
any yaembers of the family, or in any way to interfore with their 
usual movements and pursuits. 


Thope that this communication was duly mado to you, that 
you have been under no needless misapprehension of what passed 
and are satisfied with the precautions taken to cnsure tho safety, 
of 80 much that is of value. 


Thope that you will believe that in the duty on which T am 
engaged, it will be my constant caro to consult the wishes of 
yoursolf and of the mombers of your family ag far as may ho 
_ consistent with my instructions, and that [ shall adopt no men« 
sure without first considering how it cau bo carricd ont in the 
manner most agreeable to you. 

I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedicnt servant, 

EL, Forzus, 

Commissioner, 
Tansore, 18¢2 Qetober 1856 
(A true Copy.) : 

Wu A. Srarze, 

Registrar, 
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Record No, 14.1 
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No. 21. 
7 ” Reswwency, Tansorn, 17th October 1856, 


From 
H. Fornrns, Esq., 
Commissioner. 
To , 
Nontaxunta Rao, Annyunpa Rao, Jupvan, 
Officiating Surgeel. 
Sir, 


On the 20th of September, I requested the Resident to obtain 
from you certain lists and statements which I required for the 
performance of the duty on which I am now engaged. I am 
aware that Mr. Cherry immediately communicated my wishes 
to you, and informed you of the propricty of despatch. > 

2. Nearly three weoks have now passed and not only has uo 
single paper reached mo, but I have good reason to believe that 
their preparation has not been commenced. ° 


3, The duty on which Iam now engaged I am performing 
under the poremptory orders of Government, and it is one that 
brooks no delay, itis, therefore, necessary that I should at once 
adopt measures to prepare myself the accounts which I require, 
and which I leok for in vain from you. 


4. When on the 15th instant I nirinnieaoat to you, to the 
Durbar generally, and the nephews of the late Rajah, the deci. 
sion at which the Government had arrived with reference to the’ 
Tanjore Raj, and the general principles on which I was instruct. 
ed to act in resuming the Raj, and making provision for the 
family and retainers. I informed you that while all private 
‘property would be scrupulously respected, the public property of 
the State wanted to pass to the British Government. That 
property the Government ordered me to place in safe and 
careful keeping. 
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%. ‘To enable ine to do this, and also lo place it in | power, 
to obtain all the information I require, about the state™pr operty, 
whetheg in Jand, jewels, or otherwise, it is my intention ta 
assume possession in the name of tho British Governmont of all 
the late Rajah’s villages and gardens including cudowments to 
choultries and pagodas of the public property now in the Kort of 
Tanfore, and of all the records counected with the Raj, but 
while it is necessary that I should do this, I havo to assure you, 
and to beg that you will assure othors, that a careful invosti- 
gation will be made into all claims that may bo advanced by 
institutions, ov individuals, to any part of tho property, and that 
all to which a claim may bo substantiated will be restored to its 
proper owners. 

6. I have requested the Collector to resume for tho time all 
the villages and gardons, to give notice to all the village servants 
to produce their accounts before mo, and to warn the mirasidars 
and renters, to pay their kists only to the Government officers. 
T have to request that similar directions may be issued from your 
office. 


7. T propose to take charge of the public properly within the 
Fort egrly to-morrow morning, ard to placo ilin chargo of a 
detachment of British troops, and I request that you will moat 
me ati the Hast gate of the Fort at half past five o’elock in com~ 
pany with the officer of the Tashakhana, the arseual, the ward. 
robe department, the library, the magazine, the Rajah’s silyor 
howdahs, coaches, and palanquins, and of the public records, 


8, Yoy will publicly call upon cach officer to give up truly 
.pud faithfully, all that is within his chargo, whenever it may be, 
‘aud will warn each that the displeasure of the British Govorm- 
ment will be shown to any, who may hereafter be found in any 
way to have evaded this demand. 


9. To yourself personally I feol sure that such a warning is 
needless, and I know that you are woll convinced that you can 
in no better way servo the Rajah’s family, than by sleniy to the 
British Goveumont, 
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10, It is only further necdssary thal I should request that 
you will fake every measure to prevent any needless alarm or 
disquietude to the family, from the measure, it is necessayy tliat 
I should take in assuming possession of the public property, yau 
will inform them in my name that the British troops are not in- 
troduced into the Fort from any feeling of distrust towards any 
member of the family, that they will be particularly ordered®to 
interfere in no way whatever with the movements or pursuits of 
any of the inmates of the palace, and that they will be employed 
solely and entirely as guards over valuable property, as you are 
yourself aware is the universal prachae’ in all Places | under the * 
British Government, 
I have the honor to be, : 
Bir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. Forsts, 
Commissioner. 
(A True Copy.) 
Wittiam A. SEarze, 
Registrar. 
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: No. 13. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the appeal of the East India Company 2. 
Kamatchoe Bayo Sahiba from the Supreme Court of Judicature’ 
at Madras, delivored the 27th day of July 1859. 

,PRESENT, ; 

Lord Kingsdown, Dean of the Arches, Sir Edward Ryah, Sir. 
John Taylor Coleridge, and Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This isan appeal from adecreo of the Equity side of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madvas, by which it was declared 
that the respondent, tho plaintiff in the suit below, as the eldest 
widow of Seevajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, who had dicd intestate, 
was entitled to inherit and possess, as his heir and legal roproson- 
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tative, his private particular estate and effects, real and nergonal, 


left by him at the time of his death, subject tothe payment and 
satisfactipn thereout, of the present debts, if any,.of the said 
Seovajee ; and to any legal claims and demands that might oxist 
against such private and particular estate and effects, and the 
Court declared that the defendants, the Hast India Company, 
were trustees for the plaintiff, for, and in respect of, the privato 
and particular estate and effects, roal and personal, loft by tho 
said Seevajee at the time of his death, and possessed by thom, 
their officers, servants, and agonts, as in the Bill mentionod. 

“The decrep proceeded to direct various accounts and inquiries 
founded upoy, these declarations. 

In the very able argument addressed to us at tho Bar, many 
objections were made on the appellané council to this docreo, 
but the main point taken, and that on which thoir lordships 
think that the case must be decided, was this—~that the Bast 
India Oompany, as trustees for the crown, and under cortain 
restridtions, are empowered to act as a Sovereign Stato in 
dransactions with other Sovereign States of India, that tho 
Rajah of Tanjore was an independent Sovercign in India, 
that, on his ‘death in the year 1855, the Hast India Company, 
in the exercise of their sovercign power, thought fit from 
motives of state to seize the Rajah of Tanjore, and tho whole 
fthe property the subject of this suit, and did seize accor 
dingly, and that over an act so done, whethor rightfully or 
wrongfully, no Municipal Court has any jurisdiction. Tho 
general principle of Law was not as indeed it coyld not, with any 
color of reafon be disputed. Tho transactions of indopondent 
States between each other are govorned by othor laws than those 
which Municipal Courts could administer, such Courts have 
neither the means of deciding what is right, nor the power of 
enforcing any decision which they may make. 

But it was contended, on the part of the respondent, that tits 
case did not fall within the principle, for the following reasons :— 

1, Because, as it was said, the Hast India Company did not 
stand in the position of antindependont sovorcigu, that such 
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powers of sovereignty as were exercised on behalf of the Com- 
pany were vested, not in the Company but m the Governor 
General and Council who are protected by Legislatiye engatments 


for what they may do in that character. . 


2. The seizure in this case did not take place by the exercise 
of a sovereign power against another independent power, but 
was a mere sucvession by an asserted legal title to property, 
alleged to have lapsed to the Company—and 


5. That there is a distinction between the public and private 
property of the Rajah, and the Company never intended to 
exercise their sovereign powers, as to the latter whatever they 
might do with respect to the former; that the Company, there- 
fore, are in possession of property by the unauthorized act of 
their officers, for which no protection can be claimed on the 
grounds which would protect the public property from the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 


On the first point their lordships are unable to discover any 
room for doubt. Tho careful and able review of several charters 
and acts of Parliament bearing upon the subject which they had 
the advantages of hearing at the Bar, has satisfied them that the 
Taw, as ib is stood in the year 1839, is accurately stated in the 
following passage in the Judgment of Chief Justice Tindal in 
case of Gibson versus The Ilast India Company, 5 Beng N. C,, 
278, in which, after referring to various legislative enactments,” 
he observes that from these 


“Ti is manifest that the Hast India Company have been 
invested with powers and privileges of a two fold mature, per- 
fectly distinct from each other, viz., powers to carry on a trade, 
as merchants, subject only to the prerogative of the Crown, 
to be exércised by the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India power to acquire and retain and govern territory to raise 
and maintain armed forces by sea and land, and to make peace 
or war with the native powers of India.” 


That acts done in the execution of sovereign powers were not 
subject to the control of the Municipal Couris, either of India or 
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Great Brilain, was sufficiently established by the cages of* tho 
Nabob of Arcot. The Hast India Company in tho Court of 
Chancesy in the year 17938, and the Advocato General versus Syod 
Ally before the Privy Council in 1827. 

The subsequent statute of 8 and 4 W. M.,IV., C. 85, in no 
degree diminishes the authority of the Hast India Company to 
exercige, on behalf of the crown of Great Britain, and subject to 
the contest thereby, provided, these delegated powors of 


sovereignty. 


’ The next question is—Whatis the real character of the act 
done in this case ? was it a seizure, by arbitrary power on behalf 
of the crown of Great Britain of the dominions and proporty of 
aneighbouring state, an act not affecting to justify itself on 
grounds of Municipal Law ? or was it, in whole or in part, a 
possession taken by the crown under colour of legal title of tho 
property of the late Rajah of Tanjore, in trust, for those who, by 
law, wight be entitled to it on the death of the last possessox ? 


If it were the latter, the defence set up, bag no foundation. 


Tt is extremely difficult to discover in those papors any ground 
of legal xight, on the part of the Hast India Company or of the 
crown of Great Britain to the possession of this Raj, or any part 
of the property of the Rajah on his death, and, indood, tho seizure 
“Yas denounced by the Attorney-General, who, from circumalances 
explained to us at the hearing, appeared as counsel for the rospon- 
dents, and not in his official charactor ag appellants, as a most 
violent and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was an indepen- 
dent sovereign of Territorios undoubtedly minute, and bound by 
treaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him practically little 
power of free action, but he did not hold his territory, such as 
it was, as a fief of the British Crown, or of the Hast India Com- 
pany, nor does there appear to have been any pretence for claim- 
ing it, on the death of the Rajah without a son, by any legal 
title either as an escheat or as bona vantia. It should seem, 
therefore, that the possession could hardly have taken upon any 


such grounds. 
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Accordingly the appellants in their answers, page 4, para- 
-graph 3, allege that onthe death of the late Rajah “it was 
‘determined, as an act of State by the defendantse and ethe Bri- 
tish Government,” that the Raj and dignity of Rajah of Tan- 
jore was extinct, and that the state of Tanjore had thereupon 
lapseet to the defendants intrust for Her Majesty, and it was 
therenpon also determined by the defendants, as of *state 
and Government, that the whole dominions and sovereignty of 
the State of Tanjore, together with the property belonging there- 
to, should be assumed by the defendants in trust, for Her Majes- 
ty the Queen, and should become part of the British territories 
and dominions in India, in trust for Her Majesty. 


They then allege that the whole of the property which they 
have seized, has been seized by virtue of their Sovereign rights 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and insist that the Court has no juris- 
diction to inquire in the circumstances of the seizure, or its jus- 
tice with respect to the whole or any part of the seizure. . 


The facts as they appear in the evidence are these :~—-On Nov- 
embor 1855 the Rajah died. The Government of Madras, within 
which Presidency Tanjore is situated, communicate the fact of 
his death to the Governor-General of India, and this fact, with 
tho views of the Government of Madras and of the Governor- 
General in Council, as to the steps which ough} to be taken upop, 
his death in regard to his dominion and property was communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors in England. 


The letters in which these views were communicated are not 
found among the papers before us, but it appears from the letter 
of the Court of Directors, 16th April 1856, page 60, that these 
Governments wore of opinion that the dignity of the Rajah of 
Tanjore was extinct, and that thoy had taken possession, or were 
about to take possession, of the dominions and property of the 
Rajah, and intended to deal with them in such manner as appear- 
ed to them to be just. 

The answer of the Court of Directors is to the following effect :— 

After adverting to a suggestion which had been to recog- 

ia 
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wize one of the daughters of the decoased Rajah as his successor, 
they say— . 

3. By no law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Windn, 
Rajah any vig ‘it of succession 40 the Raj, and it is entirely ont ‘of 
the qaestion that we should create such a right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a groat cost to the 


puplec revenue. i 

4, We agree in tho unanimous opinion of your Government, 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajal of Tan. 
jore 18 extinct, 

5, It only vemains to express our cordial approbation of the 
intentions you express of treating tho widows, daugliters, anid 
dependents of the Jate Rajah with kindness and liberality, We 
shall doubtless, receive at an early poviod, from you or from the 
Madras Government, a veport of the arrangoments maclo for car. 
1ying these intentions into effect. 

G, The Resident was very properly directod to continue all 
existiag allowancos until he could report fully on them to Gov- 
ernment, but to inform the recipients that Govornment were nob 
to be considered ag pledged to their continuance 


Tt seems ‘obvious from this letter that the Company intended, 
to take possession of the dominions and property of the Rajah, 
as absolute lords aud owners of it, and 10 treat any claims upon 

“mt, of his widows, and relations and depondents, not as a right ta 
be dealt with upon legal principles, but as appeals to the consi- 
deration and liberality of the Company. 


The further proceedings wore of tho samo character, On the 
10th July 1856, ihe Government of Madras wrote 40 the Gover. 
itor-Geneval i in Council, and altor giving an account of differen t 
portions of property of the late Rajah, and pointing out varians 
difficulties and questions which must arise out of it, they sug. 
gested that some person should be specially sent as a Commis- 
sioner to Tanjore, who should be directed to investigate and re« 
port npon the various important questions aboyo enumoratod, 
aud any others that may hereafter occur, to this Government, ay 
demanding enquiry in connection with the general subject, 
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“Beg a letter of the Sth September 1856, the Governor-General 
* in Council approves of appointing a Commissioner, ard of, the 
relection of Mr. Forbes for the purpose. He pointy ont, certain 
matters ;--amongst others, the abolition of the Rajahs’ Courts ; 
which he leaves to,the disposal of the Government of Madras. 
But the mode in which il may be proposed to deal with the 
‘Rajabs’ debts, and with the state jowels, library, and armotry, 
should be reported to the Governor-General of India before any 
measures are tulken, ag also the appointmont of pensiuns and gra- 
iuities tothe family, and dependents of the Rajah. Upon the 
last point, if will be necessary to lay down rules by which the 
Government of Madras should be guided.” 
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My, Forbes was accordingly appointed to dscharge this duty, 
and written instructions for that purpose were given to him by 
the Government of Madras, on the 25th of September 1856. He 
‘was directed not to make any general announcement of the 
orders of the Government of India, but to-furnish the Durbar 
generally with the purpors of those instructions, informing éhem 
that it has been decided by the Home authorities that the Raj 
of Tanjore had become extinct, but that all liberality would be 
shown to the members of the family, servants and dependents. 
He was also, should such caution appear called-for, to wafn them 
of the consequences that would certainly ensue from any factious 
opposision to the Policy that had been decided on in the case of g, 
the Tanjore taj,— Appendix 80. 

In what manner Myr. Forbes exeanted the powers conferred 
upon him, appears in his evidonce and by the documents proved 
in the cause, e 


. On the 89th September, he caused an order to be made on thé 
Surkeel, an officer of the late Rajah, directing him -to make 
outa list of the property belonging to the Raj. No attention 
j having been paid to this order, Mr. Forbes soou afterwards went, 
himself to Tanjore, and took up his abode at the Residency, and. 
on the 17th October 1856, sent a letier to the Surkeel, seb 
gut at page 85 of the Appendix, in which he informs him 
ef his intention to take possession of the public property of 
& 
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the State for tho’ British Government and to place ib in safe 
keeping. He informs the Surkeel that he intends to take charge 
of the public property within the Fort, carly the “next morning, 
and to placo it in charge of a detachment of the British 

Troops, and he requests, that the Surkeel will meot him 
at the East Gate of the Fort at half past 5 o’clock, in com. 
pang with the Murdsheins of the Teshackera, the arsenal, ard 


other various departments. 

On the following morning, accordingly, taking advantage, as 
he says, of the presence of the 25th Regiment of Lnfaniry, he 
goes to the palace arid takes possossion of tho property which ix 
found in it? He has it placed in rooms, soaled with his seal, and 

stations sentries at the different doors. 

Tt is clear from Mr. Forbes’ report to the Madras Government, 
of what took place on the occasion, that though no resisiance wad 
offered by the family of the Rajah, or inhabitants of tho Fort, to 
the seizure of the Raj, and of the palace and property of the 
Rajah, ib was regarded on both sides as a mere act of power nofi 
resisted, because resistance would have been vain, ‘* Much sov- 
row” he says, “ was expregsed, and much grief was shown, bu 
all submitted at once to a authority of the Governmont and. 
placed themselves in its hands,” 

It is by these acts of Mr. Forbes that the Tast India Company 

wis in possession of whatever proporty it holds now claimed by the 
respondent, The acts of Mr. Forbes were appointed by the Go-« 
vernment of Madras by a minuto dated 21st Oclober 1856, and 
they are adopted and ratified by the appellants in their answer 
in this suié, 
. What.property of the Rajah was within the authority given to 
Mr. Forbes, and what may be tho consequence of any soizure in 
excess of that authority, we will consider under the next hend, 
but that the seizure was an exercise of sovereign power effectad 

at the arbitrary discretion of the Company, by the aid of Mili« 

tary force, can hardly admit of doubt. 

But then it is contended that there*is a distinction between 
the public and private property of a Hindu Soveroigu, and that 
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although during his lifo if he'be an absolute Monarch, he may 
dispose dfall alike, yet on hig death some portions of his pro- 
perty termed his private property, will go to one set of hgirs, and 
tho Raj with that portion of the property which ia called puhlic 
will go to the succeeding Rajah, 


It is very probable that this may be so, the general rule of Fin. 
du inherilance is partibility, the succession of one heir, as in the 
ease of a Raj, is the exception. But, assuming this, if the Com- 
pany, in the exercise of their sovercign power, have thought fit 
to seize tho whole property of the late Rajah, private as well as 
public, doos Yhat circumstance give any jurisdiction over their 
nets to the Court of Madyas. , ifthe Court cannot inquire into 
the Act at all because itis an Act of State, can it inquire into 
any part of it, or afford a relief on the ground that the sovereign 
power bas been exercisod to an extent which Municipal law will 
not sanction P 


Tt is said, however, thatil was not iho intention of thg Hast 
India Company that the private property of the Rajah should be 
the subject of scizure, and it is obseyged in the judgment of the 
Court below, that the letter of Mr, Forbes to the Surkeel of the 
17th October 1856, shows that he knew there was private pro. 
perty amongst that about to be seized, and that he expressly 
states that all property to which a claim can be established shall, 
be restored to its owner, 


But it appears to their Jordships that in this passage the Chief 
Justice hag not quite accurately collected the meaning of Mr, 
Forbes’ letter, the disinction there made between ‘private and 
public property seems to apply, not to property of the Rajah, bet 
to property which might be seized by the Officers as inthe pos- 


- session of, or apparently belonging to the Rajah, while in fact it 


belonged to, or was subject to, the claims of other persons, All 
claims which might be advanced to any part of the: property 
seized by institutions or individuals were to be carefully investi- 


‘gated, and all to which a : claim might be substantiated would he 


restored to the owner. 
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But whaleyer may be the meaning of this Ictter, it affords no 
argument in favor of the judgment of the Court, but ratheran * 
argumgnt against it, It shows that the Government intended to 
seize all the property which actually was. seizod, whether public 
or private, subject to our assurance, that all which upon iuvestiga~ « 
{ion should be found, to have boen improporly seized, would be 
restored. Butevon with respect to property not belonging to 
the Rajah, it is difficult to snppose that the Government intonded 
to give a legal right of redress to thoso who might think them- 
selves wrouged, and to submit the coudnet of their Officers, in 
“the execution of a political mensure, to the judgmont of a legal 
tribunal. “They intended only to declare the*course which a 
seuse of justice and humanily would induce them to adopt. 


With respect to the property of the Rajah, whethov public or pri- 
vate, it is clear that the Government intended lo seizo the whole, 
for the purpose which (hey had in viow reqnired the application 
of the whole. They declared their intention to make provision. 
for the payment of his debts, for the proper m: intonanes of his 
widows, his daughtors, his relations, and dopondents ; hut they 
intended to do this according to their own notions of what was 
just and reasonable, and not according tw any rules of law to be 
enforcad against them by their own Courts. 

In the letter already reforred to of the 8th Soplember 1856, 

™ fron the Sceretuty of the Government of India, to the Govern 
ment of Madras, ib is distinctly stated: “ the relations whom the 
Rajah of Tanjore has lefb ave in this posibion: they are without 
any rights of inheritance,” and ib then proceeds to enumorate 
thoso reltlions who are thus without any right of inheritance, 
‘and mentions as the first amongst them the Queen Dowager, the 
respondent in the appeal; and it proceeds 40 speak of all thoso 
relations as claimants upon the consideration of the Government, 
and to describe in what manner those claims are to be met. 
How is it possible, in the face of this doclaration to hold that 
it was the intention of the Government to recognize the 
right of inheritance of the respondent, and to oxclnde from 
seizure, and to subject to process of law, any ,portion of tho 
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property of the deceased Sovereign? If there had been any 
doubt upSn the original intention of the Government it has 
clearly ratified and adopted the acts of its agent, which, Becoming 
to the’ principle of the decision in Buron vs. * Denonan,, is 
equivalent to a previous authority. 

The result in their lordship’s opinion, is that the property now 
claimed by the respondent has been seized by the Butish 
Government acting asasovereign power, through its delegate, the 
Hasi India Company, and that the act so done, with its conse- 
quences is an act of state over which the Supreme Court of 
Madras has no jurisdiction, 

Of the propriety or justice of that act, neither the Court below, 
nor the Judicial Committeo, have the’ means of forming, or the 
right of expressing, if they had formed, any opinion. It may 
have been just or unjust, politic or impolitic, beneficial or injnvi- 
ous, taken as a whole, to those whose interests are affected. 
These are considerations into which their lordships cannot enter. 
lt is sufficient to say that, even if a wrong has been done, it is 
a wrong forfwhich no Municipal Court of Justice can afford a 
remedy. 

They must advise Her Majesty to reverse the decree complained 
of, and to dismiss tho plaintiff's bill; but they will recemmend 
that no costs should be given of the proceedings either in tho 

‘ourt below or in this appeal. 





Record No. 16, 
No, 20. 
Orpen teentoy, 5th December 1859. 


The Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council conclude 
their Judgment on the appeal of the Hast India Company versus 
Kamatchee Baye Sahiba, as follows :— ; 

“The resuli in their lordship’s opivion is that the property 
» now claitmed by the respondent has been seized by the British 
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« Government acting as a Sovereign power, through its delegate 


% the Hast India Company, and that tlie ach so done, whh its cols 
“ sequepces, 3 ‘ig an act of stite over Which the Supreme penne of 
* Madias has no jarisdichon, 

2, The effect of this judgment has been to reverse the deci- 
sion passed by the Supreme Cuurt of Madras, to cancel their 
sujutction, and to leave this Governmeut at liberty, without 
further interference on their part, to carry out those arrange- 
ments and inqnivies, under the orders of the Government of India, 
they were conducting when they were checked by the interposi- 
tion of the Supreme Contt. 
8. The chief questions now to be dealt with are— 


the 
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ist,—The disposal of the property of ihe late Rajah, movable 
and immovable. 
2Qnd.—The settlement of this Rajah’s debts. 


3rd.—The' assigment of Pensions to the several Membors of 
lis family and to his relations and connections, and the measures 
to be adopted for their future comfort and accomodation. 


4. In respect to the first of the above questions, much dis- 
cussion jas taken place about what ought to be considered public 
ov private property. This seems to proceed upon a mistaken 
view, of the nature of the case. The Raj has merged in the Go- 

“Yerumont of India. Hvery thing which belonged to the Jate Rajah 
at the time of his death, therefore, now belongs by right to the 
Government. If previously to his decense, he made a bona fide 
alienation of any property acquired ont of his savings, that pro- 
perty has Passed into the condition of private properly, Other. 
vrise, all that he left would have descended to his heir, if he had 
one, and not having had one, it had lapsed to the paramount 
authority representing the general public. The Government 
have to pay the late Rajah’s debts, and to provide for his numer. 
ous relations and dependents, as Ultimus Haeres. 


5., ‘The movable property of the Rajah as the jewels, library, 
armouny, &c., were being examined and catalogued by the Com. 


missioner Mr, Forbes ; and much progress had been made in the: 
mm 
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works when ib was stopped under the injunction issted by the 
* Supreme Court. The apartments comprising several deserip- 
tjons of property have since been closed. They how gill, be 
opened, ‘and a careful examination aud report made of their coy- 
- tents with a comparison with the lists already taken. This pro- 
perty was also entered in the Schedules which were appended tu 
the Government answer to the Bul filed by Kamatchee Baye 
Sahiba. The copies of these Schedules, now wilh the Goreru- 
ment Solicitor, will be made over to the gentleman who is to be 
deputed to Tanjore as Comaissioner for the settlement of this 
and other questions. Any property uot already taken iuto’ 

account will bo duly oxamined and lists made of it. 


6, While all such articles as weve exclusively State property 
should be held at the disposal of the Government, the most 
liberal consideration should be giveu fo any claim, that may be 
made on behall of the Ranies or othors connected with the late 
Rajah. It will be the duty of the Commissioner to make these 
orders generally known, and to snbinit to Government all appli. 
cations which may consequently be made to him, with his own 
opinion upon thom. 

7, With regard to the landed property of the late Prince, the 
Government have before them two reporty, one a preliminary 
report by Mr. Forbes under date the 26th November 1856, and 
a second # moro detailed one from Mr. H. D, Phillips of thee 

_. dlth July 1857. They have hkewise the 

Perera te net opinion* of their Advocate General to whom 
Ser aaa ad the above reports were referred in conse. 
quence of a claim to several viMages and 

gardens preforred by ihe Avu Sahiba. F ° 


8. The bulk of this landed property was retained by tlic Rajah, 
contrary to the provisions of the Treaty by which the Province 
was eeded to the Hast India Company in 1799 butaccording to the 
views already expressed by Govennment it matters not in what 
manner property came into the possession of the Raj. Whatever 
actually belonged to the Rajah at the time of his death is #nolud~ 
ad in tho eschent, and now belongs to the Government, 
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9, Fourteen villages ave claimed on behalf of the mother of 
the late Raja, as having been granted to her by her late hns- 
band Rajah Surfojee, Such agrant is undoubtedly extanj, but iT 
her possession was ever more than nominal, it altogether ceased 
in 1827, after which the Rajah dealt with the proporty ontively ’ 
as his own. The Advocate General is therefore rightly of opinion 
thatthese villages must be considored as belonging to the Raj. Mr, 
Phillips, while he admits that the Dowager Rance has no just 
claim, proposes that she should have the enjoyment of these vil- 
lages during the remainder of her life. Government do not con- 
cur in this, The aged lady should have a Pension allowed her, 
sufficiently Jiberal to enable her to spend the remainder of her 
days with all possible caso and comfort, but more than this is 
not required, and it is nob desirable that she should have the 
management of villages. There are three villages, the Mirasee 
rights in which were originally purchased by the widow of Tool- 
sajee the adoptive father of Surfojee. They descende to the 
late another of the Rajah’s only surviving daughter, to whom 
they should be made over, together with the arrears which have 
accumulated sinca her father’s death. Alienations from the 
Janded property, which are of the nature of Inam, should be dealt 
with héreafter by the Inam Commissioner ander the rules which 
have been prescribed for the settlement of property of this 


eaflescription, 


10, The remaining lands consisting of 3b villages, 115 gard- 
ens, and 52 padugnis, and one mubiar of a village, will, as re- 
commended by Mr. Phillips be henceforth regarded as belonging 
to the State. The arrears which have aceryed in a long series 
of years, and ave represented to bo quite irrecoverable will be 
writter! off, and any amount that there may be in deposit carvied 
to the credit of the general rovenuc. 


11. The only mention that has boen made of tho Rajan’s 
debts occurs in a letter from Mr. Forbes of 

Debts, * the 15th January 1857 No. 102, The infor. 
* mation given is only of a general character. 


These debts must now be accurately ascertained in view to their 
” "12 
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early liquidation. Hzperience shows that more than ordinary care 
should be taken to shut out fictitious claims. 
» 12. Lhe subject of pensions to the immediate family afd Ra. 
jah of the Raj has been reported on by Mr. Phillips under dite 
the 8th June 1857, He submitted three lists. 

A,—~A list of the immediate members of the family of Sevajce, 
late Rajah of Tanjore, with the money, grain, é&c. allowancés as 
paid at the date of the Rajah’s demise, 29th October 1855, There 
are 103 pensioners, and the aggregate amount of the stipends 
proposed for them is 3,185,965 por annum, with Rs. 6,000 addi: 
tional to the Rajah’s daughter after her marriage. » 

B.—List of the relatives of His late Highness. This includes 
164 persons for pension, at an aggregate charge of Rs. 3,362.8.) 
monthly or 40,350 Rs. yearly. 


O.—List of the relatives of Rajah Sevajee, who demised sub- 
sequently to the death of the Rajah himself, There are 10, and 
the total amount which it is proposed to assign to their heirs is 
Rs. 8994 por mensem, or Rs. 4,794 per annum. Thus the agere- 
gate amount of all the pensions entered in the three lists will be 
Rs. 3,70,109 yearly, ' : 

13, The Government obsorve that principles whicheare to 
govern the assignment of Pensions to the members of the 
family of the late Rajah of Tanjore and to his relations, 
and their continuance, when they are continued on lapse, are 
fully laid down in Secrotary Edmondstone’s letter of the &th 
September 1856, paras. 10 and 14, These principles are generally, 
that no person of the Rajah’s family be placed in a worse con~ 
dition so far as stipend can secure this, than heretofore, that the 
Pensions to the chief members of the family only shall he herit™ 
able—that in the case of a man that may pass on for two genera- 
tions, a moiety lapsing on each succession; in the cage of a 
woman, they ave to descend with a like reduction for one 
generation only. ‘The case of those relations who ave not nearly 
allied to the late Rajah was considered to be fully met by: the 

grant of a Pension for a single life which might be commuted 
into @ gratuity. 
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14, The persous who are included. by Mr, Phillips in his, fist 
4. of the immediate family are. 
e 1. The mother of the late Rajah 


Io } 


His senior widow 
8. His 15 junior widows 
4, His daughter 
5, His 2 elder sisters 
6. His niece, her husband and children 
7. His son-in-law 
8 Three nephews and their families 
9, The late Rajah Seevajec’s Seraglio, in number 59 


persons, including apparently 6 natural song, and 
11 natural daughters of the Rajah. 

10. The Rajah Surfojee’s Scraglio, 18 persons. 

11. Tho descendauts 4 in number of Takujee Sahib, a 
former Rajah of Tanjore. 


15. The claims of the first 8 of the above to herilable ponsions 
may be admitted and the same advantage may be conceded to 
the natural sonsand daughters of the late Rajah, but it caunot bo 
extended to the members of Sevajee’s or of his father Surfojec’s 
Seraglig, nor to persons claiming through a former Rajah, The 
allowances to all these as well as to all included in list B will be 
for life only, Itshould be distinctly explained to thom that their 

“pensions will on no account be continued on lapse wholly or in 
part; subject to this condition the several proposala mado by 
Myr, Phillips in the Appendix to his Report touching the provision 


for the Ser&glios of the Rajahs Sevajce and Surfojoc are ap. 
e 


ra oved, 

* 16. As respect those borne in list C the relationship of none of 
the deceased parties is such as to warrant the transmission of 
any portion of their allowances to their heirs, but considering 
the short time that they survived the Rajah, and if the heirg 
named have been led to look for the continuance of a part of the 
pension, the Goverument will alloy so much to be granted os 
will prevent their being in actual distress, and the same indul. 


gence may be shown as regards the heirs of any others who may 
® 
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* have demised since the date of the report, and before the final set- 
- tlement of these pensions, but it is to be clearly understood, that 
ihis will not be done in any other cases when the pensions hgve been 
once séitled. The selglement will be final, and all payments ex- 
-» cept to the immediate members alvcady enumerated, cease abso- 
tutely on lapse. 


17. Inhis Appendix Mr. Phillips has noticed certain’ con- 
sideralions which have influenced him in determining the rates 
of Pensions to the immediate family, and has made some sug- 
gestions in respect to their treatment. 

18. Itis proposed that an allowance of 700 Rupdées a month 
be granted to Kamatchee Baye Suhiba, the senior widow, and 

\ to each of the 11 junior widows, who sided with her, and that 
' the 4 who adhered to Government, should, as a reward, have 
each 100 Rupees a month more, 


19, Reference has been made by Government to the autho. 
rities in Bombay to ascertain whether under the Mahratta, cus- 
toms the sevior widow should uot have a large provision made 
for her than junior widows. From the replies which have been 
received if appears, that although in some localities, the senior 
widow by priority of Nuptials docs receive more than the junior 
ones, yet that the rule is not universal, and that in fact there is 
no general rule on the point, nevertheless considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Government ihink that the stipend 
to be assigned to Kamatchee Baye Sahiba should be Jarger than 
those which are to be allotted to the junior widows. They 
would fix it at Rupees 1,000 per mensem, 


, 20. Lhe Government would not be disposed to ‘make any, 
' distinction between those widows who sided with the senior 
widows, and those who took no partin the opposition. All should 
' be treated alike, and draw, subject to the general instruction - 
\ to be subsequently given in paragraph 24, Rs. 800 per mensem. 
21. The Government, however, quite agree with the Commis- 
sioner, that inducement should be held ont to the junior widows 
to return to the Mahratta country, and that, for that end, the 
atipend to be assigned Ahem should be enhanced to Rs, 100 per 
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mensem in the eyent of their returning to their Native province, 
that their traveling expenses should be paid—p fitting escort 
provitigd, and the sum of 500 Rupees given to each of them for 
the’ purchase of a house. : i 

92. Sukkaram, the date Rajah’s son-in-law, ought not to be 
subjected to any deduction of his stipend, on account of his i- 
herting his late wife’s settlement and the Rajah’s only surviving 
legitimate daughter should be allowed an additional (6,000) six 
thonsaud Rupees a year on her marriage as proposed by Mr 
. Phillips: 

23, Ttas stated by Mr. Phillips that tho stipends borne in 
these lists shave been fixed strictly on the principles prescribed 
by the Supreme Government. The valuc of the allowances, as 
exhibited in, the appropriate columns of the statements, com- 
prises the amounts in ready money allotied to the membors of 
his family and relatives by the late Rajah: and the estimated 
worth of the’ contributions in clotbes and grains togother with 
that*of cortain other privileges under which they received sup- 
plies from certain Departments of the Palace. “ The aggregate 
of these sums has formed the basis on which he has fixed the 
stipend now proposed for continuance tc them indvidually. 


24, The Pensions once fixed will be in full of every personal 
claim, no establishment will be kepl up for any one, and the old 
system of procuring supplies through the Collector, if any vestige 
ofdt remains will come to anend. Any additional allowance 
‘should be made which may be required to compensate for the 
loss of these advantages; and the agent should continue to pro- 
tect the interest of the ladies and assist them by his advice. 

“There, isno reason to doubt the correctness of the data upon 
which Mr. Phillips has caleulated the pensions proposed by him 
for the several classes of claimants; buton the principle above 
indicated, some modifications may be required in the cases of 
particular members of the immediate family, and any proposals 
to, that effect will be readily considered by Government ;—the 
pensions to the relatives, &c., are approved and should be given 


at once, The Government would be ‘glad to receive the opinion 


‘ a 
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of the Commissioner as to the arrangements which should here. 
af ter be wfide for the disbursement and check of these pensions 
as well as of those paid to the three minor establishments, * 


25, Tt remains to determine by what agency the settlement 
o ofthese important questions is to be accomplished. It is evident 
that if cannot be imposed upon the Collector in addition to his 
own many and heavy duties. Under these cireumstances*the , 
Government have resolved to depute to Tanjore as Commissioner, 
Mr. H. D. Phillips, Puisne Judge of the Court of Sadr Foujdari 
Adalut, who has already acted in that capacity, and has an inti. 
mate acqnaintance with the affairs of the family and of the Dur- 
‘ar, and with the various questions discussed in these proceed- 
ings, and the Minute recorded by the Honorable the President 
will be furnished to Mr, Phillips, ; 


26. Myx, Phillips willexercise fnll control over the Palace 
establishment and Palace arrangements, internal and external. 
He will state what establishment, if any, he will require to aid 
him in the performance of his dutics beyond that now at Tamjore, 
and will suggest to Government any arrangements which he 
may deem calculated to facilitate his operations. He will draw 
whilst employed as Commissioner a deputation allowance of 
" Rupeos 500 a month in full of all per sonal expenses. 


27, The Collector and Agent at Tanjore will place at Mr. 
Phillips’ disposal the Tanjore Residence, will afford the services™ 
of any of his establishmeut whom he may require, and will assist 
him in every way in thé execution of the important business 
committed to him. 

28, Mr. Phillips wilt report from time to time for fhe infoi- 
mation of Government what progress he is making in the duties’ 
of the Commission. : 

29, The Government would further wish Mr. Phillips to 
ascertain and report whether suitable accommodation could be 
provided at Taujore for the Huzur Cutcherry, Court House, 
Treasury, &c., in the event of its being-thought desirable to. fix 
that station as the Collector’s Head Quarters and Station of 
the Zillah Court, 
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Record No. 17. 


Belyget from the Proceedings of Government, datéd 21st August’ 
1862, No. 336. ei. 


The estate will therefore be made over to the sonior widow ‘ 
who will have the management and control of the property, and 
it will be her duty to provide in a suitable manner for the parti- 
cipation and enjoyment of the estate in question by the other wi- 
dows her co-heirs. Onthe death ofthe last surviving widow, tho 
daughter of the late Rajah, or failing her, the next heir of the 
Rajah, if apy, will inherit the property. 

The Governor in Council directs that the Government Agent 
at Tanjore will communicate this decision to the widows and 
daughters of the late Rajah, and will take steps to place the senior 
widow in possession of the property, both real and personal, im- 
pressing upon her the responsibility which will attach to her both 
in regard to her conduct towards her co-heirs and for the security 
of the property, she will of course be required to give a reonipt 
for the whole of the personal property on being placed in pos- 
session of it, 

Tn supersession of the orders conveyed in paragraphs 9 and 10 
of the Proceedin gs of Government, under date the 17th May last, 
the Governor in Council directs that the Government Agent will 

-wscertain the wishes of the family through their representative 
the senior widow, in regard to the Library and Monagerie. The 
Government have no objection to the Library being retained at 
Tanjore, if the family desiro it, ifnot, the books must bo sent 
down to Madyvas for the purpose of being valued, and their valua 
in money paid to the family, Such of them as may be of value 
will be placed in the Library of the Madras Literary Society. The 
family will also have the option of retaining the animals in the Me« 
nagerie: If they do not wish to retain them such as are worth 
keeping will be sent to the Pooplo’s Park, and the rest will be 
destroyed. ; ’ 

On consideration of public security,the Governor in Council deems 


it necessary to direct that the arms or the greater part of them 
* . 
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rs F . .¢ rag ae 
« should be removed from Tanjore and deposited ina safe place. 


r 


They will®e sent to the Commissary of Ordnance at Trichinopoly 
hy whom they will be valued aud deposited in the Arsenaleinder 
instructions which will be issued in the Military’ Department, 
and their value will be paid to the family. The Agent, however, 
will ascertain whether among the arms there are any which the 
family wish to retain as family relics and of such he will make 
over to them a limited number, : 


(True Extract,) 
(Signed) T. Pycrorz, 
Chief Secretary, 


(Signed) G. Lez Morris, 
Acting Govt. Agent. 


Pecord No. 18. 
To 
’ eo 
Tan Ricut Honorasie tar Secrerary or Srarm ror Inpra, 


With reference to your dospatch, dated the 11th March, No. 4, 
of 1861, acknowledging the receipt of your several Jetters relat- 
ing to the affairs of Tanjore, we haye now the honor to report to 
you the proceedings taken by us to the present date for the dis. 
posal of the property of the late Rajah, and for the arrangemeri 
geverally of the affairs of the family consequent on the instruec~ 
tions of tho Government of India conveyed in their letters of the 
19th February and 23rd June last, recorded in our Proceedings 
of the 17th May and 21st August 1862, * 


2. It will be seen from our Proceedings of thé latter dafe 
that, under the opinion given by the junior Hindu Taw Officer 
in which we concurred, and which was in accordance with the 
principles of Hindu Law as sanctioned by several decisions of 
the Sudr Court, and with the evidence adduced for and decision 
passed by the Suprome Court in the Suit instituted by Kamat. 
chee Baye Sahiba, we have resolved to make over the estate of 
tbe late Rajah to his senior widow, who will haye the manage- 
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ment and control of the property, and whose duty it will ia 
provide in a suitable manner for the participative en&yment of 
the esfate by the other widows her co-heirs. On the death of 
the last surviving widow, the daughther of tho late Ratah, ov 
failing her, the next heir of the Rajah, if any, will inherit’ the 
property. 
: 3a, We have dir rected the Governinent Agent at Tanjore to 
communicate this decision to tho widows and daughters of the 
late Rajah and to take steps for placing the senior widow in 
possession of the property, both real and personal, including thu 
whole of the Villages, Gardens and Lands which havo beon re- 
linquished i in favor of the Rajah’s heirs, impressing upon her the 
responsibility which will attach to her both in regard to hor con- 
duct towards her co-heirs and for the security of tho proporty. 
From the property ordered to be delivered to the sonior widow, 
we have retained certain jewels, which, in our opinion constitut. 
ci the Ragalia and were strictly to be regarded as State proper- 
iy. These articles are described in our Procecdings of the 3rd 
instant. 

4, We also directed the Government Agont to ascertain the 
wishes of the family, through their representative the senior 
. widow, in regard to the Library and Menagerie, and to intimate 

to them that we had no objection to the Library being retained 

qi Tanjore ifthey desire it, if nob we desired that the Books 
should be sent down to Madras for the purpose of being valued, 
and their proceeds in money paid to the family, such of thom as 
night be of value being placed in the Library of the Madras 

Literary Society, We also allowed the family the option of re 

igining the animals in the Menagorie and desired that if they did 

not wish to retain them such as are worth keeping should be 

sent to the People’s Park at Madras and the rest destroyed. 


5, On consideration of public secarity we deemed it neces. 
sary that the articles in the Armoury or the greater part of them 
should be removod from Tanjore aud deposited in o safe place. 
We accordingly directed them to be sent to tho Commissary of 
Ordnance at Tvichinopoly by whom they would be valued and 
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deposited in the Arsenal and their value paid for the uses of the 


family. Phe Agent, however, was requested to ascertain whether 
among the arms there werg any which the family would gytsh to 
retain 4s family veliés and of such to make over to them alimited 
nuniber. 
6. It will be seen that the Government of India are opposed» 

to the formation of the Tanjore family fund pyoposed bs? Sir 

C. Trevelyan, they have sanctioned the remainder of the Rajah’s 
debts and also the pensions allotted by this Government to the 
family dependents and servants of the late Prince and have, 
decided that the sum of Rupees 35,000 advanced for the mar. 
riage of the Rajah’s danghter should not be reclaimed. 


7. The surviving daughter of the late Rajah has addressed 
ns on the subject of her claim to the Raj of Tanjore and also to 
such part of the property as belonged to her late mother, We 
informed the princess in reference to the first claim that the deci: 
pion of the late Ifonorable Court of Directors and of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government relative to the extinction of the Raf was 
formally promulgated by the Commissioner Mr. H, Forbes in 
October 1856; and that this Government was not at liberty to 
re-open the question. In regard to the second claim we observed 
that it had been decided in accordance with the provision of the 
Hindu Law that the estate of the late Rajah should be made 
ever to the senior widow to be enjoyed jointly by her and thw 
other widows her co-heirs, and that on the death of the last 
surviving widow the daughter of the Rajah or failing her the 
next heirs if any would inherit the property. ; 

8, Adverting to para. 5 of the Government Agent’$ lotter of 
the 6th Juno last recorded in our proceedings, of the 4th July} 
we beg to be favoured with your instructions on the recommen- 
dations submitted in our despatch of the 18tl of August, No, 
33 of 1860, for granting for the marriage: of the illegitimate 
children of the late Rajah such sums ag would be usual accord. 
ing to Mahratta custom in such cases. 

We have, &¢., 
26th September 1862, 
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Fiecord No. 19. 


From 
3] 
. Pan Secretary to roe Governmeyt or Inpra. 


I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to auknow- 

ledge the receipt of your ‘letters noted in the margin, reporting 
the froceedingg taken for the arrangement of the taffairs of the 
Tanjore family, consequent on the demise of the Rajah and the 
extinction of the Raj. 
. 2. The letter of the 25th Webruary refers to instructions 
issued by the Crovernment of India on the 8th September 1856. 
Under these instructions the Government of Madras way 
authorized, 

1sé—To appoint a special officer to enqnire into and to settle 
the affairs of the late Rajah. 

Qnd.—-To dispose of all questions connected with the “ Choul. 
tries” and lands on which balances of revenue wore due, tho 
claims for Pagodas, the rights over villages retained by the Rajah 
when the administration of the country, §vas assumed by the 
British Government, and the abolition of the Rajah’s Courts, 

3rd.—*To report on the mode in which it was proposed, to deal 
with the Rajah’s debts, with the State jewels, library and ar- 
moury. 

4th.—To apportion pensions or gratuities to the family and de- 
pendents of the Rajah in accordgnce with tho following general 
rales. 

8. The*whole of the claimants, to consideration, were divided 
into three olasses, first, the immediate mombors of the Rajah’s 
family, $2 in number, second, most distinct relations amounting 
to 178, third, servants and pensioners of whom then were 9800, 

4, In regard to the first class, it was ordered that no person 
should be placed in a worse position than he or she had previous- 
ly been in, and that further information should be furnished re~ 
garding the degree of relationship of 54. In respect to the re 
maining 88 whose relationship had been deseribed, it was ruled 
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* that the stipends should be to this extent heriditary, that on tho 
- demise of the first grantee, ifa male half his stipend should gro 
to her heirs, and a moiety of that reduced stipend to tyetr de- 
scondants, after which, it would ceaso, When tho relative in’ the 
first degree was a female only alife pension to such as might be 
proved to have been dependent on her was to be given. 


% 


5. In regard to the 2nd class, no rules wereelaid down and 
faither Information was also called for, but it was assumed as 
“not probable that amongst these any cases will arise which will 
not bo fully met by the grant of a pension for a single life, and 
in some it may be acceptable that this should be conrmuted toa 
gratuity.” 

6. In regard to the 3rd elass, pensioners who had already re~ 
ceived life ponsions were to have them continued for life, and 
sorvants were to reccive pensions on a fixed scale according to 
the length of their sorvice. 


7. Inrespect to all classes, it was directed that the proposed 
amount of all pensions and allowances should be reported for tho 
sanction of the Supreme Government, but this order was subse- 
quently modified in a letter dated the 10th October 1956, which 
dispensod with report for sanction in the case of pensiofi to be 
granted to persons of the 3rd class, and in that of any pensions 
which aro not to “ last beyond the life of the grantee.” Reporig, 
were still to be sent for sanction on claims of the Ish and 2nd 
classes—when. finally seitled. 


8 In tho letter of the 25th February the Madras Government 
report that they have carried out the first of the wholé instruc. 
tions and so much of the second as relates to the settlement of 
the Choultries and Pagodas, and that the abolition of the Rajah’s 
Courts had been reported in 1858. In regard to the land and 
villages held by the late Rajah, it had been decided by tho 
Madras Government on the 5th December 1859 ; that the bulk 
of this landed property should be treated as belonging to the 
State. But in the Proceedings of the 25th February 1860 some 
of the Members of Council (Sir P, Grant and Mr, Marcheal) ad- 
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vocate a revision of that order, and propose that this Taridod 
propérty should be treated as the private property of the late 
Rajal y and, that its valuo should be divided among the 
Rajah’s heirs in accordance with the provisions of the Ilindu 
Law, 

9 In the matter of the third instruction, the enquiries 
direytod to bo,made were not on the 25th February completed, 
hut a gener a opinion is exprossed that the Rajah’s debts should 
de discharged from the general revenue of the country, and that 
all his personal property—not strictly State property—shonld be 
appropriated to the use of his family, Sir C. Trevelyan was 
further of opinion, that together with a sum of Rs. 1,10,000, which 
was in the Rajah’s Treasury at the timo of his death, the value 
of such articles as could not be divided among the members of 
the family should be formed into a reserve fund, to bo called the 
“Tanjove Family Fnnd’? which should be available to meet 
incidental claims not forcseen at the timo of the original settle. 
ments 

10. In subsequent communications the information called for 
in the third of the instructions has been farnished. 


11. Letter No. 292, dated the Sth May, contains a catalogne 
of the “Armoury of the late Rajah. Sir C. Trevelyan recom 
mends that the most in teresting and characteristic arms shonld 
“we placed in a Museum to be established in the ‘Little Fort” of 
Tanjore, which it was contemplated would be converled into a 
little garden, and that the ordinary arms should be broken up. 
Sir P. Grant and Mr. Marcheal think that the only arms which 
could be twonsidered State property wore two State Swords, and 
shat the rest should be sold and the proceeds carried to tho 
eredit 6f the Rajah’s Estate. 


12. Letter No. 606 dated the 12th October reports on the * 


debts of the late Rajah. The total number of claims was 3,957 
of which 3,730 were claims for sums below Rs. 50, and 227 for 
lower amounts. The total amount of these claims was Rupecs 
9,71,684. The total amount awarded was Rupees 1,860,339, of 


which Rs, 50 and Rs. 1,62,985 was for claims abovo 50, The 
» 
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"Vagvas Government have themselves authorized the payment at 
ouce of al? awards of less than Rs. 50, and afterwards sanc- 
tioned other payments up to Its, 150 each, There still re- 
mains fo be paid Rs. 1,52,336-9.64, for which disburgement the 
,sanction of the Government of India is solicited. The above 
amounts are irrespective of a sum of 1,01,857-0-10 which was in 
deposit in the Rajah’s Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s 
death, out of this amount Rs. 77,324-2-10 have been paid to 
creditors, Rupees 12,712-2.6, have heen carvied to the public 
account, and Ra. 10,029-1-5} remain in deposit. 


18. In their letter, dated the 17th October, Nor 620, the 
Madras Government report arrangements which they have 
sanctioned connected with the Library, Menagerie, Hospital 
buildings, and Palace establishments of the late Rajah. It is 
proposed! that the books and some of the animals shall be retain- 
ed for the public building which Sir C. Trevelyan wished to es- 
tablish at Tanjore. If this is agreed to, two establishments will 
have to bo entertained or retained rather, for they have alrady 
been sanctioned temporarily by the Madras Government at the 
cost, for the Library, of Rupees 28 per month, and for the Mena- 
geiie, Rupees 17 besides the cost of the food of the anithals, 


14, Sanction is also called for on thé same letter to tha fol. 
lowing establishments, viz. 
Ist—Rupoes 369 to be paid toa Palaco establishment wnicn 
ii has been found necessary to keep up, a3 the mother and the 
widow of {he late Rajah still decline to receive the money allow-: 
ances assigned to thom, Their wants and comforts are provided 
for within the limit of the allowances they would receive. 
2QRd.—Rupees 230 for TLospital establishment for dhe Rej Hos- 
pital which is kept up as a Dispensary. . 
M15, There remains to bo noticed what bas boen done towards 
carrying out the fourth of the instructions, viz, that regarding 
the apportionment of pension and gratuities, 
46. Inthe letter of the 25th February the Madras Govern- 


meni report that, under the anthoriby vested in them, pensions 
e 


ol 
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to the extent of Rupees 146,664 per annum have been assigned 
to the late Rajah’s servants, besides gratuitios, -~Pensions have 
also Begn alloted to 103 members of the Rajah’s family (Class 1} 
aggregating Rupees 3,18,965 per annum, besides Rupees 6,000 
additional to the Rajeah’s daughter after her marriage. His late 
Highness relatives (class I) had also received among 164 porsong, 
pensions amounting to Rupees 40,350 per annum, and 10 of the 
relatives of the Rajah Surfojee, who dicd after the Rajah himself, 
d had been admitted to pensions aggregating Rupees 4,794 yearly. 

17. There is another matter on which orders are required. 
There is same differonce of pinion in regard to the proceedings of 
Sir C, Trevelyan in connection with the marriage of the late Rajah’s 
daughter. Her choice of a husband was not im accondance with 
the wishes of her relatives. Sir C. Trevelyan, thought, that she, 
being 14 years of age, was old enough to decide for herself and 
sanctioned the marriage, authorizing at the same time an advance 
of Rupees 35,000 to meet the expenses of the marriage ceromo- 
nies.» The Secretary of State has noticed this matter in his des- 
patch of the 9th, June 1860 to the Government of Fort St. 
George, in thutdespatch he approved of the advance of money. 
The Goverhment of India have now to decide, whether as recom-~ 
mended by the Madras Government, this chargo should be borne 
by the State. : 
~™ 18 The letter No, 291, dated the 3rd May rolates to the 

jewels, the value of these amounts to 615,589-5. These have 
been classed as State jewels, men’s jewels, female's jewels, jewels 
common to both sexes, aud Sydunah Baye’ jewols. 

19. Spdunah Baye was a wife of the lale Rajah and mother 
of the lady married to Sukkah Ram Sahib, of which marviage 
mention, has been made above A portion of her jowels ave 
claimed by the late Rajah’s mother and once belonged to her: 


a 


Sir 0. “Trevolyan thought that they should revert to her, and 


that the remainder should go to the danghter. 
20. Sir C. Trevelyan, repeats the proposal stated in para. 
giaph 9 of this communication, Mv. Maltby has “no objection 


to the generality of the jewels being dishibuted among the- 
id 


Ve 

C1ly 
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family, Mr. Morchead and Sir P. Grant object ti any distribution 
being mada till a final decision has been passed by the “Home 
Authorities” on the points on which the Council Las besn ab 
isshe. ~ : “. 

21. On the several points above adverted to, I am directed 

to communicate the following orders :— 


1st.—As regards the landed property held by the late Rajah, 
The Governor General in Council concurs with Sm P. Grant and 
Mr. Morehead that such villages, &c., that weve his private pro- * 
perty, aud not a portion of hereditary Raj or their value, should. 
ve made to tha fanily of the Rajah and divided among dis heirs in 
wecoidance with the provisions of the Hindu Law. 


2nd.—OFf the personal property, the sum of Rupees 1,10,000, 
Mhich was in the Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s death, 
should be made available for the payment of the Rajah’s debts. 
dis Excellency in Council is opposed to the formation of tho 
‘Tanjore Family Fund” proposed by Sir ©. Trovelyan. 

3rd.—The remaining personal property, uot State property 
hould be made over to the Rajah’s fumily. 

4th.—Tho payment of the remainder of the Rajal’s debts is 
anctioned. ° 

5ih.—Tho pensions allotted by the Government of Madras, 
Ithough the allotment has taken place without the previous” 
eference which ought to have been made to the Government of 
ndia are likewise sanctioned. 

in respect to the passing by of the Supreme Goveryment on 
his and other matters subsequent events at Madras have made 
ny comments on the part of the Government df India unneces- 
avy. . ag 

6ih.—The establishments referred to in paragraphs 18 and 14 
f this lotter ave sanctioned. 


?th.—-The Govornor General in Council is of opinion that the 
vupees 35,000 advanced for the marriage of the’ Rajah’s 
aughier shenld not be reclaimed, His Excellency in Council 


Lol 


ew! " . 


a 
does noi consider that the sum should be counted in diminution ( 3 
of the provisions of the members of the family, wleether the 
youngPrincess, or her husband, or any other, niay receive, and 
therefore it must be drawn from funds which belong to the 


? 


Government. re 

The Governor General in Council regrets the Proceedings 
whiéh led to this advance being made, but bearing in mind how 
yery peculiar those Proceedings have been, and how large and 
active a share in encouraging the marriage was taken by the 
head’ of the Madvas Government, His Excellency in Council 
does not desire that the money should be reclaimed, 


8th.-As regards the Armoury the Governor General in Coun 
cil does not suppose that the Ranees desire to keep the Arms, 
aud His Excellency in Council is of opinion, that they ought not 
to be sold by the Government, The sale of the Nagpore jewels 
which took place in Calcutta at the end of 1855, and early in 
1856, produced as the Governor General in Council knows for 
certain a very deep and painful effech upon the minds of many 
Natives who had no concern with Nagpore, It was looked upon 
rightly or wrongly as an indignity, and His Hxcellency in Council * 
deprecates 2 areprtition of such Proceedings. Still the valueof these 
arms ought to be carried to the benefit of the Tanjore family in 
sgme way: and the best way of doing this will be, that they 
would be valued, their value paid by tho Government 1o the uses 
of the family and that the Arms themselvos (those ‘at loast which 
are of any interest) should be deposited in a suitablo place of 
Keeping before they can be soon by all. 

The proposal of Sir C, Trevelyan on this head is in spirit a 
good one and is approyed, Its details can best be worked out 
by the Madras Government, 


19th February 1862, 
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Record No. 20, 
Frm  ¢ 
‘ Tun Secretary To THE CovERNMENT OF Inpra, 
PowrricaL DapartMEnt. 
e Sir, 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lettor dated 
17th ultimo No. 194 soliciting further instructionfregarding the ° 
disposal of the landed property of the Tanjoro Raj, and in reply 
to state that since it is doubtful whether the lands in question” 
can be legally dealt with as State property and since the plea in- 
equity and policy for treating them as the private property, of 
the Rajah is so strong, that it commands the unanimous sipport 
of the Members of tho Madras Government, the Governor 
General in Conncil sanctions the relinquishment of the whole of 
the lands in favor of the heirs of the late Rajah. ! 


Fort William, June 23rd, 1860. 





Record No, 21, 
From 
Tut Sccrutary or Stars ror Inpu, 
Sir, 


With reference {o your lotter dated 26th September 1862, 
transmit herewith for the information of your Hxcellency’s Go-~ 
vernment, copy of adespatch addressed by me to the Government 
of India on the affairs of India, 

Thave,&e. ¢ 

Despatch from the Secretary of State for India to the Govers 
nor General of India in Council, dated 23rd October 1862* 


1. The letter of your Excellency’s Gevernment of March 8th 
1862, and the Proceedings of your Government for June éontain 
your final decision with respect to the recommendation of the 
Governor in Council of Madras; in connection with several im- 


portant questions affecting the interests of the family. of the date 
Rajah of Tanjore. 


of 

cvil 
2. Your E ExceHency’s Government has approved of thé scale 
of pensions granted to the widows, to the relatives, and to the 
servant and dependents of the late Rajah. These pensions (whicls 
with certain specified exceptions, are very rightly limited to the 
respective lives of the recipients) amount in the aggregate to 
upward of 5 lakhs of Rupees per annum. They appear to have 
» beefi calculated with due regard to the claima of several Mem. 
bers of the family, whom it is the desire of Her Majesty’s Go. 


*vernment to see supported in comfort and respectability, 
¥ 


8. You have very properly sanctioned the payment of the 
late Rajah’s debts. The money found in his Treasury at the 
time of his ‘death has been devoted as far as it will go to that 
purpose. The remaining obligations of his late Highness 
will be discharged by the British Government. 


4, The orders which you have passed for the restoration to 
the family of the great bulk of the personal property belonging 
to the Rajah, are generally in agreement with the intentions of 
Her Majesiy’s Government. Fully aware of the difficulty of dis. 
criminating in such cases between public and private property, 
and being"desirous that the uimost liberality should be extended 
to the’ Tanjore family. Her Majesty’s Government cheorfully 
forego their claim to this portion of the personal estate, and con- 

agent to the distribution in the manner proposed by Sir 0. Tree 
velyan, in his minute of the 14th April 1860 of the jewels, cloths, 
and other personal effects of the late Rajah. 


5. In accordance with these views after reserving the Swords 
ot State,— “the horoditary possessions of the holder of the 
“Tanj oxe Raj, which could be used or worn by the Rajah only,” 
the purchase of Government at a valuation of the remainder of 

_ the Armoury and the intention of such portions, as may be of 
any interest in the Central Museum at Madras is approved, the 
arrangements referred to para. 9 of the proceedings of the Mad- 
ras Government, May 17th 1862, for the maintenance of the 
Library, Hospital buildings and Palace establishments are Bain. 
tioned, 
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6, "With regard to the landed property held by the late 
Rajah, it’ appears to have been of two kinds. There are estates 
-purchased by Hus Highness, or otherwike obtained byelfim, as 
private property regarding which there was no doubt or dispute. 
These as matter of course, have been distributed among the 
members of the family, aceording to the principles of Iindu Law, 
but there were others of a more important character regarding 
the tenure of which a difference of opinion existed among the 
Members of the Madras Government. These were certain ex-. 
tensive and highly cultivated villages which were rotiéined by 
the Rajah Surfojee at the time of the cession of the country, 
under the plea that these were gardens and pleasure grounds 
accessory to his ease and comfort, and which upon a representa- 
tion to this effect, were conceded to him by the British Govern- 
ment, The question for decision was, whether these lands were 
so retained by the Rajah as a part of the Raj, and as such, 
lapsing to the British Government on his demise, or whether 
they were private property divisible among his heirs. e 
7. From a careful perusal of the voluminous report, of the 

several Commissioners of Tanjore, and of the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Government thereon, it appears to Her” ~ 
Majesty’s Government that these landed possessions, advyerted to 
in para. 51 of the Commissioners’ report of the 11th July 1857, 
and in the resolution ofthe Madras Govornment of the 5th Dae 
cember 1859, can be regarded in no othor light than asa portion of 
the hereditary Raj or domain and might have beon doalt with in 
the same manner as all other rights and privileges acquired by 
him in his public capacity, at the time of the cessién of the 
country to the British Government, : e 


8. But whilst Her Majesiy’s Government entertained no 
doubt of the right of the State to resume possession of the 
lands temporarily alienated under such circumstances they were 
anxious to treat in the most liberal spirit the surviving members 
of the late Prince’s family ; and were willing to relinquish to 
them the benefits accruing from these possessions. They pers 
ceive therefore with much satisfaction, that the Madras Govern. 


wf 
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ment were dispesed to give a liberal interpretation to thé in. 
structions of your Excellency’s Government and they confirm 
the @ryangement, whereby you have sanctioned the relinquish, 
ment of the whole of the lands in favour of the heirs of the 
late Rajah, In what shares, and to what members of the 
family, it may, after due investigation be equitable and suitable 
to their respective degroes of relationship to the deceased Prince, 
to distribute the property, I hope to be shortly informed, 


+ 9, Your Excellency’s Government having determined the 
mode of dealing with the landed possessions of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore, i appears to be advisable to leave it to the Government 
of Madras to carry out these detailed arrangement with the 
utmost despatch. The delay which has already occurred in your 
decision upon the measures 1ecommended by that Government 
has added considerably to the embarassments with which the 
subject was encompassed. But now that such marked and liberal 
consideration has been manifested for the interests and comfort 
of tle family, Iler Majesty's Government cannot doubt that 
the present settlement will be recctved with satisfaction by the 
several members of it, and that the reconcilement of any in- 

‘dividual claims and differences that may arise will easily be 
effected by the judicious exercise of the influence and advice of 
the local Government. 


@ 10. T have to express approval of the decision of the Madras 
Government contained in the Jattor part of para. 9 of their 
Proceedings of the 5th December 1859, regarding Mirassee rights 
in their villages bequeathed by Mahana Baye to Sydumka Baye 
and regarding certain alionations of the nature of Inam to be 
doalt with by the Inam Commissioner. 


11. “I have only to add that the determination of your Go- 
yernment to treat the advance of Rupees 85,000 to the late 
Rajah’s daughter on her marriage (sanctioned in my letter of the 
$th Juue 1860, to the Madras Government) as a free gift, not 
to be reclaimed, has the approbation of Her Majesty’s Government, 

12, A copy of this despatch will be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Madias, 


* 
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ORDER THEREON, 31sé January 1863. 


ant 


" Ordored that a copy of the foregoing despatch and its en- 
“closuré be farnished to the Government Agent at Tanjore for his 


_ information. Itis observed that the letter from this Govern- 


ment reporting their proceedings in the matter of the Tanjore 
Raj up to the 26th of September last, although acknowledgad in 
the foregoing despatch had not reached the Righf Honorable the 


Secretary of State when his despatch to the Government of 


India of the 28rd October last was written. 





Tecord No. 22 
Pourrican Departannt. 


Proceedings of the Madras Government. 


Read the following letters from the Acting Government Agent at 
Tanjore. : 


Here enter 11th and 19th November and 8th December 1862, 
* Nos, 348 and 389, 
Orprr tHERnoN, 16th January 1863, No. 16. 


1. Inthe foregoing letters the Acting Government Agent at 
‘Tanjore has applied for the orders of Government on certain 
points connected with tho disposal of the property of the lape 
Rajah. Most of the questions raisod are mooted in Memorials 
addressed to Government by Her Highness Kamatchee Baye 
Sahiba, and which have been submitted with the Agent’s Jettors 
of the 19th November and Sth December 1862. a 


2. His Excellency the Governor in Councilhas carofully cof. 
sidered the agreements urged in these Memorials avd the re. 
marks of the Acting Agent, and he will now proceed to record 
his decision ou each point. ; 


lsi—The three jewels referred to in para. lof the Acting 
Agent's letter of the 11th November and in Her Highness Kamat- 
chee Baye Sabib’s Memorial of the lst ultimo. These jewels it 
is admitted are State property being in fact regalia of royalty 


a 
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worn by the ‘reining Prince on State occasions, The Governor 
cannot comply with Her Highness’ applications that the stones? 
of whith th ese are composed should be removed from their sottings, 
and’made over toher. Thoy will be retained by Government in 
their present form and sent to Madras; when an opportunity - 
offers, it will then be determined whether they should be sent to 
HergMaj esty the Queen or retained at Madras, 


Qnd.—The gold carriages, Howdahs, Ivory Throne and State 
“Swords. These, it is clear, are alsoa part of the regalia, and as 
such must be retained by Government. 


3:¢.—The small Fort and its buildings. The walls and ditch 
round fhe town of Tanjore and the Palace now occupied by the 
tamily of the late Rajab. These are all State property and musi 
be so treated. The Town walls will be thrown down and the 
ditch filled up under orders which will be issued on the subject 
in the Department of Public Works. The members of the late 
Rajah’s family will be permitted to ocoupy the Palace under such 
arrangements as the Acting Agent may dcem it proper to make; 
each inmate being required to keep in proper repair the part of 
ihe building in his or her immediate occupation. 


4th.—*The property sold by the late Cgmmissioner or by Go- 
vernment including the bullion remitted+ to Madras, the value of 
the bullion it appears from a memorandum furnished by the 
int Master is Rupees 34,732-1-3, The Acting Agent will furnish 
Her Highness Kamaichee Baye Sahiba with an account similax 
to the Statoment A enclosed in his letter of the 19th November 
and will make over to her all the items entered in that account 
, of their value excepting of course such as it has been determin- 
ed to retain as regalia. 
¢ 


Sik, The alleged deficiency in the value of cloths made over 
to Kamatchee Baye as compared with the value entered in the 
Schedule appended to the answer filed by Government in the 
Supreme Court, The clothes in question were injured by being 
kept locked up in boxes under the operation of the injunction 
issued by the Suvreme Court. The Government eannné nnden- 


: an 
Rie , 
“take to bear the logs. It was the result of He» Highness’ own 
> aot in suing ont the injunction, a proceeding which Her Highness 
and her advisers mustbave known was altogether unnegeSsary, 
for itconld not be supposed that the Government would mis. 


“appropriate the property pending litigation. 


r 


6th.—The value of the gold, &e,, stolen by the Sepoys. The 
greater part of this belonged to the carriages whicl# have beetre- « 
served as State property. The rest amounting to Rupees 4, 208 
will be paid to Her Highness, . 


7th.—The sum of 5,903-4, the value partly of clothes supplied to 
the young Princess on her marriage and partly damaged cloths 
sold by auction. This must be paid, 


8th.—The Palace records, such of these as relate to tho domestic 
accounts of the Palace, will as recommended in para, 11 of the * 
Agent’s letter of the 19th November last be made over to Her 


Highness. 


e 

9th, —'The houses named in para, 2 of Her Highness’ Memoriql 
of the 1st ultimo. Four of these are in the little Fort which with 
all the buildings it contains are to be reserved as State property, 
The other houses are jhe private property: of the late Rajah's 
family, and must be so tréated. The Acting Agent will accord- 
ingly make them over and will arrange for renting or parebas, 
ing on behalf of the Government such as may be required for 
public purpose. 


10éh.—Tho building oceupied by the Principal School at Com- 
baconum, This building was transferred by the late “Rajah to 
Government, for educational purposes subject.to the conditiow 
that when no longer required for such purposes it, should be re- 
stored to him, It wasa free gift so far as it went and is clearly 
valid, but the Government do not desire to retain it in opposition 
to the wishes of the family. The Agent will accordingly atrange 
in communication with the Director of Public Instruction for, 
“renting the building until some other arrangements can be made 
for the accommodation of the School. 
e 


= 
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Tlth.—Compensation for Merasi at Barnet eria “aed ig? 
Government for Railway purposes. The title to tits land, ik? 
appedtg i8 i in dispute. The amount of compensation due on ib, 
naa Seager 
must therefore, as suggested by the Agdnt, be kept in deposit 
until the right of bivesiereis is settled. " 
12¢h.—Efonses and lands in Madras and Chingleput. The Col- 
Tecter of Madrgs will make, these houses and lands, over to Her | 
Highness’ Agont, if they aro under his charge. 
* 13h,—All the payments sanctioned in these proceedings ara 
‘to be made without interest. 
: . (Troe Extract.) 
To 
Tua Acting Governaent Aguyt aT Tansoru. 


Pusuc Works Deparrmen't. 
Direcror or Puszio Insrruerron, 
Accounrant QeEneran. 


Connector oF Mapras. 


K, 
= A YOUNG INDIAN PRINCH. 

“Tn thab strango ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ which 
streams perpetually from the most distant parts of the world 
into that Alexandria of the West—London the cosmopolitan— 
there canfe to us last summer a young Indian sovereign prince, 
the Maharajah of Kholapoor. 

«Tt was the first time that a reigning Hindoo had ever ven- 
tured to travel so far, and the journey was a great event among 
his people, who were much distressed at the iden of his crossing: 
the sed. The whole undertaking was one, indeed, requiring a 
degree of resolution which it, is difficult for us to realise. He 
belonged, however, to the Mahrattas, who are more enterprising 
than most races of Hindoos, He spoke English well, and 
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Maceqnived” a certain knowledge of modern n&lory and of tho 
o polities aff statesmen of the day, which enabled him to be 
. . . . + . * 

interested in the ae goiug on around lim, + oR 
a 


a 


He was barely twenty, though he looked much alder p 2 
*emall made man, with extremely slender hands and feet; hia 
complexion of that pleasantly brown color, which looks as if it 
had been just ripened by the sun, nob scorched black; thewfes | 
very large and lustrons; withont much expression and a con- 
templative, rather child-like look; his white tecth sl?one brilli«a 
antly, however, when he spoke, and lighted up the dark face. 


“A kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting in iatelligence, 
with a sorb of easy dignity, as of one used to be ebeyed, but 
apparently quite contented to romain languidly in the place 
where he happened to be, so that one wondered the more to see 
him venturing so far from home. 


“We was ordinarily drossod in a kind of dark green cloth 
coat, with a curious edifice on his head formod of rolls af red 
muslin twisted into thin coils, withont which he was never seen 
in public, any more than Louis XIV without his wig. He would 
have considered it an act of rudenoss on his part to'shew him. 
self bare headed, though he pullod off his turban when with his 
own people only, He had never boen alone in all his life, amd 
used to sit chatting and langhing with his alfondants on! forms 
of perfect ease, curiously mixed with tho Oriental depth of 
respect and revorence with which they treated him. 


He was alroady marriod, and a child had been born to him 
just before his departure. ‘Only a girl’ howevor, mach to his 
disappointment, as a daughtor could not inherit, Tho Mahratigs 
ave monoganists; but sovercigns and very great chtafs are 
sometimes, though only for 2zcasons of State Boney aploued: by 
tho ‘sages’ to take 2 second wife. 


“ 


“Tn, the Rajah’s case, a little extra princess, who is now about 
seven years old, was growing up in reserve for him. She was the 
daughter of a very ancient and noble family ; the Naik Nimbalicur 


of Phultum (not far from Poona ;) a house which was said to have 
» 
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altdady reigned a fnousand years ab the time of the MahomSdné inf A 
vasion, and whoso clan furnished many brave leaders™ the Maly 
ralta eainno in the succceding struggles. “She is described by a Jady 
who saw herSome four years ago asa lovely little child, about two 
years and a half old, who came in escorted with a great porhp of | 
attendants. They bore asort of canopy ovor her, nominally to pro- 

her from the gaze of mankind as she descended from her 
guilt-coach ; Bat tho decorum was ouly » sham, as she vould be 
, pertectly well seen under it, She was dressed ina short arm- 
* Iess*purplo velvet jacket, and the saree, the long, graceful dra- 
‘pery worn by all Hindoos, wound about her. er little arms 
and arklef were covered with bangles, she wore a largo ring in 
her ee and several pairs of earrings hung round the lobes of 
her cars. If she had been old enough for “ manners,’ she would 
have enquirad the agos of her visitors, and the ages of all their 
relatious and friends, which is the correct style of convorsation, 
As it was, her whole little soul was absorbed iu a parasol, an in- 
s(rument which she had never soen bofore, and which sho kept 
opening aud shutting with great delight all the time of hor visit. 


“*] shall bring the Ranec to see you in England,’ ‘Rajaram 
said to his*Wnglish friends; but this was intended to refer:to the 
mothe? of his child not to this little lady. ® 


“We had expressed a wish to sce ordinary country lifo in Wng- 
and, ord accordingly weut to pay a visit in a country house. 
He camo attended by three of his native servants, his Muglish 
footman, and the Hnglish officer who aecompanied him every. 
where } but the accommodation required for the native suit was 
not excdssive, The Rajah himself accepted a bed, but slopt on 
he outside of it, wrapped in a magnificent pelisse of scarlet cloth 
ombidflered with gold. Tho attendants lay in rugs on tho floor, 
iff their master’s room and the dressing room adjoining. His 
religious ablutions every morning were long and most scrupu- 
lously performed. very thing aboul bim was kept with great 
cleanliness and nicely—but lo be touched by no intrusive house» 
mud. There was al first some difficully in the arrangement, 
concerning food. Not ou! y must the billing and the coukuug be 
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‘\doné by fhe hands of the orthodox, but tne pessing o: toe sug~ 
Slow of anf" but,a “twice born’ over the result, when prepared, 
would rounder it unfit,to cat. All approach duving thege*oper- 
” ations Was warded off host energetically. . is 


“ © A small garden house having been cleared ont, Dunderbar, 
a tall, handsome fellow, clad in brown cloth, with a red “gurbe 
like his master’s; the “ cook” ofa rather darker swade, in fe 
garments with a red fez; and a third tall fellow, whom the linglish 
servants nicknamod ‘the kitchen maid,’ in blue with a turban, 
encamped there with an immense chest which they brought with 
them, They built their charcoal fire in the corner, and estab- 
lished themselves beside it, squatting with their mujtitudinous 
copper vessels big and little without handles, used alike to cook 
on the fire and to fetch water, as they would use none which 
they did not themselves draw at the well. 


“They brought their own rice, spices, meat, and flour with 
them, aud accepted nothing but live fowls, eggs and vegetables ; 
they were very liberal in giving away their food, to which the 
cloves, curry powder, é&e., which they used for every thing alike, 
gave a certain sameness of fiery taste almost intolerable ta. 
Western palajes, but which was otherwise very good. They all 
ale with their fingers, but scrupulously washed their hands after- 
wards. The rest of the day the attendants sat munching ;cloves, 
and nuts of various descriptions, smoking from a common pipe, 
which cach passed on after taking a single whiff, One of them 
was always left on guard lest the vessels, &e., should be touched 
and go dofiled. They were extremely intelligent, and showed 
themselves very quick in comprehending every thing with little 


language but that of signs by those who had to deal with thom. . 
* C - 


“A morning room was given up to the Rajah, with an eR- 
irance on the garden, through which his meals were. brought 
without danger of contamination—the cook in his whitd gar- 
ments, his feet bare on the rough gravel, but bis head scrupu. 
lously covered (Indian respecl is shewn in a way éxactly the 


opposite of European manners), bearing in aloft on one hand, 
tal 
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the arm bent Tek, a-little tray covered with a napkin’ “Thea” 
Rajah was extremely kind and courleous, making very pleasantly” 
such fretty little speeches as his metier of prince required, * He, 
played eagerly at croquet, and the wide, green English 1 lawn 
under the shadow of the trees was ati oasis of common interest 
for ihe dusky little Hastern prince and the fair haired, fair com. 
pleyioned Western girls and children, very curious to watch and 
cousider amongst the dearth of points where intercourse was 
epossible; while at respectable distance his three attendants stood 
~folldwing the success of their master’s strokes with extreme 
interest. 


* Titwas strange to look on the mild ‘Hindoo’ and remember 
the fierce ancestry hoe came of. He was a collateral descendant 
of the great Maharatta chiof Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire (in the days between our Restoration and Revolution,) 
who bearded the power of the Mogul Emperors when at 
its highest, and rose upon its ruins. ‘ The little mountain 
rat,’ es Aurungzebe contemptuously called him, won from the 
great Mogul a territory on the western coast of India, extending 
one hundred and tweuty miles in breadth and four hundred in 

™ength, frof, near Goa to near Bombay, and thence north, which 
Sevajeé possessed at ihe time of his death, aged only ene 
in 1680. 


e Ktiolapoor is inthe Bombay Presidency, situated on the weat. 
evn side of India, and consists mainly of a fertile plain lying east 
» af the line of the ghauts, Cotton, tobacco, and corn flourish in 
its deep black soil. Roads iill within the last few years thera 
were absolutely none, A nephew of the poet Southey, who 
Grossed, the territory some twenty-five yoars ago, during the rains, 
wrote’ yord that he ‘had tried twenty-four different modes of 
essing swollen. rivers during his journey of 140 fora among 
which were—l, ‘swimming with his clothes on; 2, with his 
clothed off, and upon his head; 8, on horse-back; 4, on the Fer- 
ryman’s back; 5, on a basket; 6, on a door; 7, on a ladder; 8, 
on inflated skins; 9, on a nebfal of hollowed pumpkins; 10, 
holding a bullock’s tail; 31, by a buffaloe’s tail; which is safer, 


: 
wxvill 
? 
*\naghtach as he swints belter than his lellow Bean’, but requires 
", nore wiry jand uppu him, since he is so fond of tHe, water, 
gialpwhor he reaches pe shore he is quile ready ty tutn found 
and swim back again. + The last item in the Ist Was a oud 
aboiling pan; and there was but oue bridge among the twenty- 
four ways, which was nol, after all, in the termtory of Khol ypuor, 


but in that of Sattara. "4 oo 
. . 


“ Tiven quite latcly, on a progress made four years ago, by tho 
Jasi admirable Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Krenn, to yisil® 
the Rajah who had adopted Rajaram, the edge of the colton= 7 
fields was found a bettor lino slong which to drive and vide than 
the ordinary tracks. At night the party encamped ip thd open 
country, aud when thoy reachod the Kistna thoy crossed im cir- 
cular wicker baskets made of cotton twigs covored wilh leather, 
which whirled round aud round in the stream, where a body- 
guard of natives escorced them, swimming in all directions on 
judlated skins. Waving once moro resumed their march, the 
Governor and his daughter were mot by the Rajah limsell» with 
au magnificent procession of clephants aud horses in gala dvresy 
with splendid housings; tho elephants with avabesquos painted 
on their broad foreheads, and silver bangles on the: post-like 
ees; tho horses still more liberally adornod—one whité horse 
shad stripos of magenta painted ovor him; face aud all. 


* livery thing was going on with grout ceremony and ‘doo 
rum, when suddenly a baby elephant, which had accompanied its 
mother to increase the grandeur and numbor of the rolinue, took 
fright, probably not having been used to so much company, and 
ran away. ‘Ee was so small that ho passed under tho légs of the 
others, ono of which had such an exceadingly bad temper that h® 
was only brought out on great oucasions, when evory anifital iho 
State possessed was mustered. Offended ab the liberty taken 
with his legs, he set off, regardless of hospitality, charging down 
on the Huglish party. Lt was no joke. The heavy beast fushed 
ou, swaying violently from side to side, as is the habit of, tha 
elephants when thoy are angry, Lill ha had thrown olf his riders 


rud tivisted the howdul: on one side, ‘The mahout, however, 
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held firm, seadtl gE hig head, and did not altogethar lostenttrof 
over him as he pwznged in the crowd, nearly overinrging Gaver 
nor and suite, til at length the attendants suceceded in direct~ 
ing him into jhe harmless open country, and the whole preces- . 
sidy once more resumed its decorum and its march to the Lown of 
Kholapoor. It is uot a very interesting’ collection of one-storiod 
hivvages, ohieky of mud; the palace, a large square building, with 
a very handsome gateway, consisting of three doep horse-shoa 
arches lined with beautiful fretwork, is built round a great court 

yard, its walls adorned by gigantic frescoes in brilliant colouring 
of scenes from the Hindu Mythology, ‘very étaruliug and 
effective,’ 


“ ox the evening of the day of his arrival the Governor paid 
his return visit to the Maharajah, It was growing dusk, and 
the lines of streets were imarked out by little lamps suspended 
from the ends of bamboos fastened to the tops of the houses, a 
most picturesquo mode of aerial illumination; while flowers were 
scattered about in profusion. These are the great staple of 
Indian decoration, are cultivated for the purpose everywhere, 
and are always exquisitely arranged. Before the cenire arch of 
the entrance to the palace stood two sentry boxes, in each of 
which”towtred an elephant and his rider, a Brobdignag odition 
of the sontinels at tho horse-guards, of a very grandiose descrip 
gion. 

“The hall of coremony whore tho Durbar was hold was sup. 
ported by columns covered with scarlet lac, like sealing-waz, lho 
wall ornamented all round with the same, which looked extremo- 
ly brillifmt when lighted up. The Rajah sat at the head of a 
Mine of followors up one side of the room, just opposite tho 
Governor, who headed a similar line of hig own suite, on the 
other side, and, as the hall was narrow, they wore thus within 
speaking distance of each other without compromising the 
dignity of either. Both host and guest had garlands of flow- 
ers hung’ round them, necklaces of white jessaming, of the 
beautiful stephanotus and sweet-smelling tuberoses « cavung on 
threads, fire together, and fastened with a rose at interyuls. 


“xe? 
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*, Ehrowgh"a veiled door at the end thg lndigs ‘of the Zenana 
«poked ineand listened, An entertainment “Shen followed in 
a hall lined with -white marble throughout, with, white 
. “marble, columns and ‘chairs of the same, seLeagainst the 
wall, and, of course, immoveablo. Sweetmeats mixed vith 
*flowers were Iaid out on a table, an innovation of honor 
of Iinglish customs. Within was another department gfe- 
longing to the Zonana, the decorations of which were all in 
black marble, with columns of black basalt, where the whief prin. 
cess—in this case the Akasahib, a married sister of the Rajah--, 
did the honors to the Governor’s daughter, ‘assisted’ morg 
humbly by the Ranee. The wifo is quite second in positionin , 
a Hindu establishment while the mother and sister of tho chief 
are alive, and to turn theso ont of a house would be lookéd upon 
asan act ofcruelty not oven to be thought of. Their family 
affection is often oxtremoly strong, and the Akasahib, who fol. 
lowed hor brother to the grave in avery short time, was sup- 
posed to have diod of grief at his loss. The great man being 
expected patriarehally to shelter all his relations under bis roof, 
the palace was honey-combed with a number of little courts for 
the different families, with small rooms ontircly open on one side, eum 
and lighted only by this way, like those at Pompeii. | « 


“The Rajah was excoadingly anxioug that his adopted son, a 
young cousin, should inherit his dignily, if he himself diod withy 
outa lineal descendant, and the boy Rajaram was educated ac- 
cordingly. He succeeded to the principality about two years 
ago, The litile stato contains about a million inhabitants, in, 
cluding feudatories, over whom the sovercign has power of life 
and death; anda tolerably large revenue is collected from thg 
inhabitants, thanks to its inexhaustibly fertile ‘soil, where the 
same crops have come up on the same grounds for cefturieg, 
withoué manure and without signs of failure. ‘ 


“ About the beginning of last year the young prince ‘deter. 
mined to spend the time before reaching his majority in a pil- 
grimage to England, which he reached in June. He hiréda 
house in London, and worked hard at seeing the sights required, 
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rom a consciehtiqns traveller; attended debates -in bothYhouses | 
f Parliament, w&s present at the Quesn’s Ballin g@pgcons a 
arel, wifere, in his cloth of gold tissues, necklaces, aud strings 
of jowels, he dooked like the prince in a fairy tale. Hgpmid ar: 
visit to the Queen at Windsor, who, he said, ‘was very kind’ ; 
attended a meeting of the British association at Liverpool, eis 
, boitg asked tospenk, lie said a few words, much to tho satisfac- 
tion of his andianoe, on his intention to do all in Jas power to on- 
courage thé cultivation of cotton on his return to India; went to 
Scotland, where ho distributed the prizes ab a great volunteer 
festival, and made a second little speech, greatly to tho purpose, 
about the good feeling growing up between Hast and West, and 
on the friendly relations of India to Hugland. He ended by 
visit to the Maharajah Duleep Singh, in Suffolk, which ho is said 
to have much enjoyed. He seemed much pleased, altogethor, 
with his treatment, during his whole stay, and was turning his 
steps hémeward to India through Belgium, the Tyrol, and Italy ; 
the way by Paris, where he otherwise wished to have gono, being 
blocked by the war, when he was overtaken by the winter. 


“The snow fell, aud his followers were extremely anxious to 
carry back a box of the strange stuff to ‘show them at home,” 
Even the moderate degree of cold’ in an Mnglish October had 
tried tho men very painfully, aud probably affected poor Rajaram 
Iimeelf, Ho was taken hillat Florence with a heart complaint, 
from which he had already suffered before at Iunspruok on hig 
journey. Nothing, probably, could have beon of much uso in 
such & case, lie disliked being attended by wostorn Physicians, 
and the dhd was very sudden at last, though tho best doctors in 
Nlorence were. Summoned to his aid for the satishetion of his 
most careful aug judicious guardian, Captain West. Almost as 
Soon as ‘the breath was out of the Rajah’s body his poor atten- 
dauts began their preparations, intending at first to buen it on 
the Lune, Arno, the very midst of the city, as the ceremony must 
be performed on the bauks of a river. This, of course, could 
not be permitted, and with much difficulty Sir Augustus Paget 
obtained permission from the Ttalian authorities to allow the 
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~ fanéral'té be carried out aftor midnight, gt the end of the cascine, 
- ‘wo miles #om the Towor, 7 


‘ [twas a dark night, a blustering north wind was Mowing, 
*"qnd the cold was biting, says an cyo-witness ; the pile had bean 
builtalveady breast high, aud near it was a fire, round which a 
group of Hindus were standiug sadly and silently. ‘The Rajah 
was the kindest and best of masters, and these p®or fellows’ are 
as grieved at His loss as if ho wero their own father,’ wasthe 
affectionate tribute of his Mnglish servant. 


« 
“Presently came up an omnibus containing the body, which 
was thon brought out upon a plank. As it was borne along, 
the light from two feeble Janterns fell on the placid, foatured of 
a youug and apparently corpulent man. Tho turban and a 
vichly-embroidered robe which wrapped tho corpso were of 
brighé scarlet; the bracclets, necklaces, and jowels round hig 
nock and arms wore said to be of great value, and wore all afber- 
wards consumed in the fire, ho body was then laid reverenti-. 
ally upon the pile, Ono attendant placed betel-nnt in the mouth 
and hands, a second piled camphor around it, anothor muttered 
several payers, A Brahmin priest performed strange ceremom 
nies with a white liuen cloth which he folded and, unfolded, 
offeriug up prayers while knéading dough, to be placed Mone: 
side the eorpse, which was then carefully fouced in with logs and 
planks, forming a sort of box, into which wero thrown pewfumd 
and essences; fresh logstyera piled up for about a couple of 
yards more; camphor, and aimixture of bees wax and turpons 
tine, and a qnantiLy of brnshwood and shiwings wore added, and 
tho mass was then kindled, The flames shot up brilliantly, 
Griven by a strong gust of wind, throwing a Inrid glaroson thé 
nuunevons gpechiors, the maddy Arno, the black clump 9f.Lroes, 
not yet quite bare of leaves, and the groups of Tndians of every 
different shade ‘of colour from coal Dlack to light brown,, with, 
their glistoning white ieeth, and invbans differing in shape ac~ 
cording to the rank of tho wearers. Tach had his settled sta- 
tion near the faneral fire, and stood gazing intently gn it during 
the loug cold hourg with a kind of mournful forlden resignations 
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which was exfreyicly touching—many of them weepiny Wilterly. . 
At seven in the j pete the wood was all consumed the ewb 
were egfinguished by water from the river, the ashes worecol- 
lected and placed in a porcelain jar to be carried homo. “SEs. z: ‘ 
thing used in the foneral pile was then taken out in a boatand . 
sunk in mid-stream, and the attendants Jaid fresh earth on the 
~"spyt itself, traced i in the form of a heart, around which ware ihen 
placed small vessels containing vice. ‘Then all the Hindus knelt. 
andprayed with their faces to the ground—the dismal ceremony 
« was finished, and the féflorn retinue departed in silence, bearing 
ewith them the vase with the ashes to be thrown ito the Ganges, 
when they should reach their native land, The next day they 
had all left Floreuce, ‘ 

« And thus, far fiom his Indian, and even his English friends, 
his country, his young wife and child, amongsh men of an 
alien religion, of foreign and unsympathising race, the poor 
boy Wajak yassed away. His death is a real misfortune, 
and very sorionsly {0 be regretted for cvery reason: Ib is 
" sad. i think of the dismay and grief it will occasion in 
his fannily ind state; and it is to be feared that it will dis. 

* courage men of his class, who might othorwise undertake the 
joumsey te Lurope, from aitempting so dangerous an oxporiment, 
Rajaram hud made a greab effort to visit Magland, and seemed 

eiuile dispused to use Iiis eaperionce on his return to Kholapoor, 
and introduce imaiy reforms, especially with regard to the edu- 
cation of women. He ‘wished particul wy,’ he said, ‘to have 
” the pene uustructed, And this is a change which may "be said 
to Ife ag ile root of all veal improvement in Iudia, While the 
ZAenana 2umains what it is, the lowering offects of its nbmosphere 
uponthe mien of the higher classes, in childhood and manhood 
alike, ds ul.u ist as injurious as to the women thomselves, ‘ 


4&7 was born in this conrt yard, I huve lived and heen murried 
in this couyj*and in this court T shall dio,’ said a poor Hindoo 
princess, who longed after better things, with a sort of groan.” 

The writer concludes by noticing—“ How affectionately 
Rajaram sp ze of the kindness shewn to fim in England, how 
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auch * Ye" seemed, to enjoy his visit, and how, ttno an interest 
dey shown7*s his yell and what sorrow for Nig fate has beeu 
feligby all classos who came in contact, during his slay, Wath the 
Penk, ~ kindly young Maharajah of Kholapoor.” 


., A fow slight and inevitable inaccuracies occur here and there 
in the above article, which it has not been thought nocessary,to- 
correct, Tu somo cases (¢. g., a3 to tho funeral dotyils) the ph es 
ceding pages supply tho corrections required. e > 


It only remains to add, that the dosign on tho covers of the , 
book is copied from a let’ of tho Rajah’s. Tho following. 
explanation of 14 is furnished by the kindnoss of Sir Hatle 


Freie :— : : 
“The device on the Rajah’s note paper is a bell, including a 
pair of *Mohrchails,’ or peacock feather faus, or fly flappors, 
which, according to the old custom in India, and, T believe, 
elsowhere in the Hast, aro tho emblems oilher of indopOndent 
soverciguty or of ono invesicd by the cmperor with royal powers. 
They are gold mounted, and are borne on each side of the 
possessor on all state occasions. Tho pair used by tho Rajah of, 
Eholapoor were granted by the emporor of Delhi, aud were ‘ 
highly valued, as very few princes could boast of suah a grant. 
I beliove tho peacock feathor fans borne on state occasions befure 
tho Pope are of O1lontal origin, bul the feathers aro difforeutly set. | 
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